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O pay attention to contemporaneous 
creations in the just as present 
somewhat arid field of musical 

productiveness. I consider a more 

important function and a 

higher duty of a critic than 
the mere chronicling and criticis- 
ing of the appearances of re 
productive artists be they 

never so renowned or deserving of 
appreciation. Hence I make 





it my invariable principle to give 
preference to concerts con- 
taining novelties, instead of lis 
tening to the performances of pro- 
grams with only well-known 
works. The former was the case 
at the Philharmonic popular 
concert of last Tuesday, when 
Rebicek vouchsafed us a first hearing of three not 
very important “Slavonic Intermezzi,” by the Wies 
baden music littérateur and composer, Edmund Uhl 
and of a Prelude and Fugue in D minor for orchestra 
and organ by Dr. Paul Ertel, one of the best of Berlin’s 
music critics, and perhaps the most learned of musicians 
among them. He has a facility for polyphonic writing 
which equals, if it does not exceed, that of the late H. W 
Nicholl, but in agreeable and noteworthy contrast to the 
last named, to the world at large defunct gentleman, he has 
also something to say. Dr. Ertel’s invention is not perhaps 
melodically as important or quite as original as his use of 
the thematic material is masterly, and even in the most in 
tricate moment of polyphonic voice leading fluent and nat- 
ural; at the same time his orchestration is sonorous with- 
out ever becoming obstreperous, and interesting because 
full of novel effects. Technically, therefore, this double 
fugue, both orchestrally and contrapuntally considered, is 
an astounding piece of musical composition. In regard to 
contents I should have wished the second fugal theme to 
have been more pregnant in contrast to the first one. As 
it is, it does not stand out from the latter in any other than 
a merely rhythmic sense, and hence sounds more like the- 
matic descendence developed from the principal subject 
than like a veritable second fugue theme. The Philhar- 
monic Orchestra performed the exceedingly difficult work 
under Rebicek’s especially careful and attentive guidance 
with utmost effectiveness, and hence the composition, 
despite its complicated facture, found immediate recogni- 
tion with the large audience of habitués of these concerts, 
who, after considerable applause for the conductor, called 
out upon the platform repeatedly the composer. I wish 
Mr. Gericke, Van der Stucken, Paur or Theodore Thomas 
would give Dr. Ertel’s Prelude and Fugue a hearing in 
the United States, of which it is well deserving, as few 
works of like musicianship are being produced nowadays 
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Among the reproductive artists the pianists held the 
majority by a large lead during the past week. The first 
one in the field was Edouard Risler, an Alsatian, who has 
won for himself an enviable reputation and quite a draw- 
ing capacity here in Berlin. He is out with a program for 
five recitals “in historical form,” the first evening embrac- 
ing the pianistic period from Couperin to Mozart. The 
second evening is dedicated solely to Beethoven; the third 
to Schubert, Weber and Mendelssohn; the fourth to Schu- 
mann and Chopin, and the fifth and last to Liszt. Where 
does Brahms come in in this scheme? Surely his name 
ought not to have been overlooked in a cycle of recitals 
“in historical’ form,” but should have found a place upon 
the Schumann-Chopin program, or better still upon the 
Liszt program, as an entire evening of Liszt is a little too 
much for the average Lisztner 
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Risler seems to me to be just now upon the pinnacle of 
his pianistic potency from a purely technical viewpoint. In 
the dainty little morceaux by Couperin, Daquin and Ra 
meau he showed such finished and polished technic, such 
refinement of shadings in the softer and softest dynamics 
as one rarely hears, unless it be by specialists of the 
Joseffy, Godowsky or De Pachmann school of pianissimists. 
But in point of touch just as soon as he passes in strength 
beyond a mezzo forte, Risler is lost, and when he begins 
to become robust he also commences to pound, losing all 
charm of tone quality. More and more his style also 
seems to assume the flavor of pedagogic, schoolmasterly 
pedantry, rather than the intellectual sweep that forced my 
admiration of Risler in former years. Thus it was espe 
cially dry and uncongenial in the Bach selections, the ( 
minor Fantaisia, the B flat minor from the first part, and 
the B flat major from the second part of the “Well Tem 
pered Clavichord” Preludes and Fugue as well, and es 
pecially in the “Chromatic” Fantaisia and Fugue. I won- 
der whether Risler’s Beethoven playing will prove just as 
peevish and pedantic? 
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In the matter of cabinet organs, anybody who has lived 
in the United States as long as I did is naturally some 
what spoiled, for no better instruments of the sort exist in 
the wide world than the American Nevertheless, I 
must confess that the Mustel organs, from Paris, which 
were shown off in a concert gotten up for the purpose and 
with a program specially prepared for these instruments, 
made at the Singakademie a very pleasing impression 
upon me. The stops are almost without exception of a 
surprisingly characteristic timbre, and the swell couplers 
work as powerfully as they do in any of the better class 
of our home cabinet organs. In the Mustel Celesta organ 
a pizzicato percussion instrumental effect can be produced 
which seemed a pleasing novelty, though its over use, as 
occasionally indulged in by the performers, was rather 
tiresome. Also a work like the “Tannhiuser” overture 
should not be made the object for a public experiment, as 
was done by Joseph Bizet, from Paris, the bearer of a re- 
nowned name and the one of the two cabinet organ per- 
formers of the occasion. He produced some indeed as- 
tonishing orchestral effects, but in episodes like the Ve 
nus mountain music the instrument sounded ridiculous 
rather than adequate. Less ambitious and hence more 
successful was Alphonse Mustel, member of the firm, who 
played Schumann’s “Traumerei”; a Quasi Marcia by Cé 
sar Franck; Massenet’s “Elégie des Errynies—the theme 
of which is bodily taken from Rubinstein’s “Kamenoi-Os 
trow,” transposed from F sharp major into the enhar- 
monically related E flat minor—and a fanfare by Lem- 
mens, with the best of results and to the evident delight 
of the audience. 

But not only as a solo instrument, almost to better ad- 
vantage still, did the Mustel organ shine in the accompani 
ments to vocal and violin solo selections. Thus Johannes 
Miersch, with his robust but somewhat clumsy tone, 
sawed out a Cavatine by Cui and a Romanza by Sinding, 
and found himself more sustainingly and yet not more 
obtrusively accompanied than could have been done upon 
a piano. And equally so was this the case with the young 
baritone Brieger, who delivered an “Invocation to the 
Virgin” and a “Hymne Profane” by the talented but as 
yet not sufficiently well-known French composer, Léo 
Pouget, and was nicely accompanied by M. Bizet, the 
Mustel organ blending equally well with the violin as 
with the human voice. 
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On Thursday night I attended first the joint recital and 
Duetten Abend of two famous, once great vocal artists, 
but both now vocal cripples. I speak of two people both 
well known to you, viz., Lilli Lehmann and Emil Fischer. 
The latter I had not heard for nearly ten years, and I was 
almost shocked at the ravages of time and the havoc it 


had played with the vocal organ of one of the best of 
Hans Sachs that ever appeared upon any stage. 
The concert platform, however, lays open these short- 
comings even more glaringly than they become apparent 
on ordinary occasions on the operatic stage, and hence 
the vocal efforts—for efforts they were—of Emil Fischer 
were at moments painful. And yet the great artist shone 
forth through it all in the way he managed his no longer 
beaux restes of a once glorious organ, and above all in 
his really admirable delivery. Thus in a not very remark- 
able and hence also nearly unknown setting of Schiller’s 
poem, “The Division of the Earth,” by Haydn, old man 
Fischer’s phrasing and general musical good sense and 
style captivated the large audience that had gathered at 
the Philharmonie to hear—Lilli Lehmann. I also ad- 
mired his subduedness in the duets with that lady, who was 
in equally as poor voice on this evening as her partner 
For him I have some pity, for, poor fellow, he is finan- 
cially not so fixed that he could do without appearing in 
public. But Lilli Lehmann is a rich woman, and hence 
nothing but her greed and a never to be assuaged ambi- 
tion can be the motives of her making such an exhibition 
of herself as she did on the said evening. She was entirely 
out of voice, and hence her delivery of so tremendous a 
song as Schubert’s “Allmacht,” which never could have 
been one of her best numbers, was just short of excruci- 
ating to listen to. She also through the forcing of the 
voice deviated from the pitch badly on each high note, a 
fault so musical a person as Lilli Lehmann formerly never 
indulged in. And yet the audience applauded wildly, for it 
was Lilli Lehmann who sang, and she is a great favorite 
here. The difference, however, is that if she were to sing 
in your Carnegie Hall as she did at the Philharmonie, she 
would probably be hissed off the stage. The Americans, 
like the Jews, “don’t give much for what has been,” while 
the Germans and the English are loyal to old favorites 
even if they happen to be broken down 

Reinhold L. Herman’s accompaniments on this occasion 
were as smooth and pronouncedly harmonious as we are 
wont to hear them from this master in the difficult and not 
sufficiently appreciated branch of the musical art 


®@ae 


The second of the more or less important pianists who 
concertized here during the week was Henryk Melcer, a 
young Pole, who in 1895 got away with the Rubinstein 
composition prize. The concerto, by the way, for which 
he was thus distinguished, will be published shortly by Bote 
& Bock, of Berlin, Herr Arumerzicwrath Hugo Bock hav- 
ing accepted the work for publication upon the recom- 
mendation of no less an authority than Paderewski, and the 
latter’s opinion coincides with the one expressed by me in 
1895 over the contest for the Rubinstein prize 

After hearing the pianist Melcer in a portion of his pro- 
gram, which embraced the Beethoven E flat and the Brahms 
D minor concertos, between which was placed César 
Franck’s symphonic poem for piano and orchestra, “Les 
Djinns,” I have no hesitation in pronouncing him a far bet- 
ter composer than performer. In the latter respect he has 
not even sufficient command of the keyboard, or the amount 
of technic without which no modern pianist can hope to 
cope with success in the overcrowded arena. Technic has 
become such a self-understood matter, such a conditio sine 
qua non, that it is a wonder how anybody could venture out 
upon a Berlin concert platform who could not master suc- 
cessfully the trills and the cyclopean octave passages in the 
free fantasia of the first movement of the Brahms Concerto 
And yet Melcer was interesting to me, also, as a pianist, for 
he plays like a—composer. His conception has that indi- 
viduality which few reproductive artists know how to be 
stow upon an interpretation of another’s work who are not 
themselyes musical creators. Most clearly apparent became 
this in the weird Djinn description of César Franck, which, 
though in its character and facture is quite a copy after 
Liszt, has some original traits which require musical im 
agination in order to be able to present them to the listener 
This gruesome F sharp minor Fantasia Melcer performed 
in a style which, aside from some technical mishaps, did 
ample justice to the spirit and contents of the work. 
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The next claimant for recognition was a very young lady, 
Miss Mina Rode, a violinist, who some day will be num 
bered among the few chosen ones. As regards the Men 
delssohn Concerto; I found her reproduction of that hack 
neyed work full of musical charm, yet in no wise above the 
average of performances one hears all the year round. In 
the Beethoven Concerto, however, Miss Rode actually sur 
prised me. Not so much in the first movement, for the 
plasticity of style which this grand music demands is not 
often within the reach of a girl still in her teens. But her 
reading of the larghetto, although it, too, was still lacking 
in depth, was thoroughly musical, and the performance of 
the final rondo was as delightful, crisp, smooth and well 
bowed as one could wish for. It also contained, what few 
know how to impart to it, the essence of humor. Miss 
Rode is musical to her finger tips; she has a good and solid 
technic which could conquer even the difficult Joachim ca- 
denza; she has a sound ear and a graceful but firm bow 
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arm, why should she not soon become a really great violin- 
ist? Even stolid Father Rebicek smiled on her benignly 
when he laid down his conductor’s stick, and the audience 
did all that was necessary to encourage the young débu- 


tante. 
®A® 


After an absence of several years from the concert 
podium Bernhard Stavenhagen, royal court conductor at 
Munich, made his rentrée as pianist here on Saturday 
night, and was greeted by a large and well disposed audi- 
ence at Beethoven Hall. His repertory does not seem 
to have grown any larger during these years of non- 
pélerinage, for he still clings to his Liszt, and indeed in 
this instance exclusively so. He gave us, sandwiched in 
between the E flat and the A major piano concertos, the 
“Dies Irae” Variations, yclept “Totentanz.” It soon be- 
came apparent, even to inattentive listeners, among whom 
I must count myself on the evening in question, that 
Stavenhagen’s technic has lost some of the brilliancy and 
virtuoso qualities in almost every department of digital 
and wrist work. The conductor’s stick, or rather the 
handling of the same, has interfered with Stavenhagen’s 
piano practicing, as it has done with that of other and 
greater artists. I don’t blame him for it; on the contrary, 
I can quite comprehend that the keeping up of practicing 
the piano must be a bore to musical minds bent upon 
higher aims. But, then, if such be the case, don’t play— 
keep away from the concert platform and the public. The 
latter has a right to demand of an artist that he appears 
before its august presence only in a well prepared con- 
dition. But as Stavenhagen in his palmiest days had 
always more charm of tone than powerful musical ex- 
pression, and he was now through lack of refined finish 
of technic forced to drop all charm and tackle things with 
a devil-may-care pseudo-verve, you may imagine that his 
performances were musically and technically disappoint- 
ing. Most of all was this the case in the E flat Concerto. 
Of the variations, some. were quite interesting, especially 
such as require rhythmic pregnancy. In these the court 
conductor came to the rescue of the pianist. But his re- 
production of these hellish variations could not equal in 
conception the fantastic spirit with which d’Albert en 
dows them, nor in the matter of ‘‘execution” the telling. 
richly colored style in which Reisenauer so effectively 
plays them. 

I could not stand more Liszt on one and the same 
evening, so left before the A major Concerto, of which I 
am told on reliable authority that Stavenhagen played 
it far better than the other works. I willingly believe it, 
for the suaver contents of the latter composition are better 
suited to Stavenhagen’s style and musical tendencies than 
E flat Concerto or of the “Totentanz.” 
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those of either the 


The eighth Philharmonic concert, under Nikisch’s 
direction, last night, opened up with a novelty, the work 
of a musician well known to you, Prof. Heinrich Zoellner, 


‘siies If the composer of the music to the first part of 
“Faust” (which Brahms once dubbed “a piece of im- 
pudence”) had to win artistic renown through his latest 
creation, a symphonic poem designated as “Forest Fan- 
tasia,” I fear me he would reach no very high rung upon 
the ladder of fame. It is a weak work in every respect, 
with the sole exception that it is in part well orchestrated 
and sounds euphonious. Otherwise, however, I have 
heard few compositions with so pretentious a program 
which are so empty in new or even commonplace ideas 
and fall so short of the ideal they pretend to describe. 
The music is meant to.convey a portrait of a forest in 
spring time, peopled by Nymphs, Dryads and Bacchantes, 
headed by Diana, and all of them celebrating the reap- 
pearance of Pan. They are joined by goat-footed Fauns 
and Satyrs, and a dance begins which does not grow into a 
first act of “Tannhauser” mood before Diana spies the 
steeple of a Christian church and disappears with her 
cortége from the scene forever. The idea is Turgenieff’s, 
and thoroughly poetical. It might have given some 
inspiration to a great composer, but Zoellner is not even 
a middle-sized one. He is not an artist, but an artisan, 
and that only up to a certain degree. His music, or por- 
tions of it, such as the episodes of the Fauns’ and Nymphs’ 
dances, might have done well for incidental ballet music 
in an opera; for a symphonic poem they are too banal 
and light-weighted. Of forest mood such as pervades 
Raff’s Symphony there is only a modicum, and as for the 
spirit of bacchanalian revelry, Mr. Zoellner must have 
sat in a café taking lemon smash or raspberry syrup, 
while others were listening to a performance of “Tann- 
hauser.” He is weak to silliness, and so little in his 
imagination and means of expression that he has to make 
use of the organ and tinkling church bell to describe 
Diana’s beholding of a Christian cross. The Berlin critics 
were less lenient toward the work of Professor Zoellner 
than the fashionable audience, which applauded heartily, 
and Nikisch could bow his thanks in acknowledgment of 
hand clappings, which probably were meant for the excel- 
lent and painstaking performance of the novelty under his 
baton. 

The only other orchestral number was the “Eroica” 
symphony, but we had two soloists at this concert. Therese 
Behr, a young alto with a luscious, velvety and well trained 
voice, sang Beethoven’s noble “In questa tomba” and 
Giordano’s popular “Caro mio ben,” the latter with an ultra 
modernly harmonized and richly colored orchestral accom- 
paniment, which hardly fitted the simple melody. Further- 
more, a group of songs, consisting of Richard Strauss’ 
“Ruhe meine Seele,” the heavenly Tschaikowsky Lied 
“Inmitten des Balles,” which was vociferously redemanded, 
and Brahms’ folksong. ‘“Feinsliebchen.” Miss Behr sang 
with much real sentiment and a wealth of expression, and 
Nikisch accompanied at the piano as exquisitely as ever. 
No wonder that there was enormous and genuine applause. 

The program for the next concert promises the “Flying 
Dutchman” overture, the Beethoven E flat Piano Concerto, 
to be played by Reisenauer ; Hans Koessler’s symphonic 


variations (first performance), and Berlicz’s “Fantastic” 
Symphony. 
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Not having had time or special cause to attend any of 
the Royal Opera House performances of the regular rep 
ertory during the past week, I take pleasure in giving space 
to the opinions of a young American, himself a young 
dramatic vocalist, who writes as follows 


Impressions of the Berlin Opera. 


What most impresses a stranger at the Royal Opera is the splen 
did ensemble. There is no star, and on the other hand there are no 
mediocre singers for the minor roles. The mise en scéne is excel 
lent. The scenery is exact historically, and the production given 
“L’Africaine” was gorgeous in the extreme. The costumes are rich 
and well chosen, and this must entail a great expense, as both 
chorus and ballet are very large. 

The orchestra displays one great fault. It is often too loud 
Even in the not overscored “Barber of Bagdad” it overpowered the 
full force of the chorus and principals. Otherwise it is a finely 
disciplined body of musicians. The strings are very mellow, the 
brasses accurate, while the oboe is the best I have heard. 

“The Barber of Bagdad,” comic opera in two acts, by Cornelius, is 
almost unknown in America. It is not a great work, although the 
air of the Barber in Act I., and the trio and finale of Act II. are 
worthy of Mozart. Knuepfer was a very good impersonator of the 
title role. He has a good bass voice of considerable pliancy. Som 
mer sang the tenor part, Nurreddin. He has a lyric voice of much 
volume and suave quality. Lieban was extremely comical. Here is 
a legitimate comedian, who can also sing. His facial expression 
alone was enough to convulse the audience. Frau Herzog was the 
Morgiana. Her voice did not sound fresh in the middle register 
but she is a good actress and a fine artist. Frau Goetze, the alto 
has no longer the rich voice of former days, but she also is an art 
ist of routine. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” was given a fine performance. The staging 
was excellent, while the chorus, especially the male portion, sang 
very well. Santuzza was sung by Fri. Reinl. She has a voice of 
penetrating quality, and moreover looked the part. She was at her 
best in the great duo with Turiddu, while her aria was not well 
done. Sylva has a large tenor voice, a bit rough in the upper regis 
ter. He is dramatic in the extreme, and his goodby to his mother 
was the best thing in the opera. Berger as Alfio displayed a son 
rous baritone of good quality His voice, however, sounded much 
better in the few legato bars allotted the Caliph in the “Barber.” 
The Lola of Frau Gradl was badly sung but well acted. In “Cav 
alleria” especially, the brasses in the orchestra were too loud 
drowning out completely the voices. The staging is in the hands 
of a master, and he gave us a most convincing representation of 
Italian village life. No detail was neglected. 

The performance of “L’Africaine” was on a par with Mansfield’s 
production of “Henry V.” in point of beauty. The ballet was 
splendid, while the stage settings and costuming were costly and 
beautiful. The star of the performance was easily Fri. Destinn as 
Selika. The lady has a fresh soprano of great range and volume 
while her command of tone color is admirable. She has a queenly 
stage presence, and as an actress she is most convincing. I predict 
for her a great success should the United States ever be fortunate 
enough to hear her. Her aria in the second act, the duet with 
Vasco in the fourth and the great aria in the last scene gave the 
lady many opportunities, not one of which was lost. Herzog as Inez 
had a congenial part. Her voice must once have been very beauti 
ful, but now it sounds tired and a bit sharp. Her coloratura is ex 
cellent, but compared to Melba and Sembrich not remarkable 
However, she is a much more versatile artist than either of the 
above named sopranos. Sylva was heroic and surprisingly good 
vocally as Vasco de Gama. He is a splendid actor, but he well 
knows the value of repose tulsz as Nelusko disclosed a high 
powerful baritone. His performance had some impressive mo 
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ments, especially in Act IV., but he makes too frequent use of 
the parlando, and his acting is somewhat exaggerated. 

As to the opera house, it is not so large as the Metropolitan. 
It is handsomely decorated and fitted, the imperial box being truly 
magnificent. The lighting is brilliant, the central chandelier being 
like a great sunburst. The performance begins at half-past 7, and 


while the audience is not “en toilette du bal,” it is very attentive 


and silent. There is no applauding in open scene, and but little 
after the curtain falls. There is, however, the deepest appreciation, 
which one may hear expressed in no doubtful terms in the foyer 
during the intermission. X. 


©®A® 
The Robert Schumann monument is to be unveiled to- 
morrow, February 7, at the composer’s native town of 
Zwickau, in Saxony. A two days’ music festival will be 
held in conjunction with the ceremonies of the dedication 
of the monument, which was modeled by the Leipsic sculp- 
tor, Johannes Herrmann. 
®AaA® 


At the second subscription concert of the Hanau Ora 
torio Society, the conductor of that organization, Dr. 
Frank L, Limbert, a born New Yorker, produced for the 
first time with considerable success his setting of Schiller’s 
for chorus and orchestra 

©®A® 

Richard Strauss conducted at Vienna with undisputed 
success his “Heldenleben,” Vorspiel to “Guntram” and 
“Till Eulenspiegel,” the orchestra being the well-known 
Kaim Orchestra of Munich, in which latter city the com 


“Dithyrambe,” 


poser had also given a concert with a program of his 
own works a few days previously. At Vienna Richard 
Strauss was interviewed, and divulged among other things 
that he has finished the sketch of a new opera. It is in 
one act and the libretto is by Wolzogen, the title being 
“Feuersnoth.” The subject Strauss found in the city li- 
brary at Munich, and it deals with an old Dutch legend 
The principal part is written jor baritone. 

Then the question of conducting arose, and Strauss was 
asked his opinion about the liberties some conductors 
take with well-known masterworks. “I know what you 
are aiming at,”’ the great composer-conductor said: “I 
have heard a good deal about the style in which Director 
Mahler conducts the symphonies of Beethoven. In this 
matter I stand by him absolutely, for Mahler is a man 
who has the right to make retouchings. This is not ar- 
bitrariness or offense against piety (Pietat is the German, 
an untranslatable word). Richard Wagner touched up the 
score of the Ninth Symphony, Hans von Biilow that of 
the aK. and other symphonies. It, of course, de 
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pends upon who ventures a correction of Beethoven. Not 
every haphazard conductor can be permitted to trifle with 
the score, but to a congenial musician a certain amount’of 
slight retouchings should be allowed. Beethoven was 
deaf. Many a work he wrote when entirely out of the 
pale of an orchestra, having had no live connection with 
one for along time. Besides, the orchestra of Beethoven 
was poorer in means than our modern orchestra. Why 
should one not allow a refined conductor, who is full 
of enthusiasm for the cause, to bring out into greater 
prominence certain motives and develop some of the 
splendors that are lying hidden in the score? How neces 
sary to every composer who writes for orchestra the con 
tact with that body is, I shall show you in one example 
It is well known that when Wagner conducted for the 
first time ‘Lohengrin,’ many years after its completion, 
he exclaimed, ‘Too much brass!’ In his exile he also 
wrote ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ a tone poem which makes 
over-great demands upon the orchestra and the singers 
‘Parsifal,’ however, he wrote when at Bayreuth. He had 
regained intimate feeling again with the orchestra and the 
stage. Hence I recognize in ‘Parsifal’ a model of in- 


strumental reserve. 
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Dory Burmeister-Petersen recently gave a piano recital 
at the Salle Erard in Paris, and according to a notice in 
the Figaro “interpreted with rare perfection a well selected 
program. An élite public applauded in lively fashion and 
recalled the eminent virtuoso.” 
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Albert Loeschhorn, the eminent piano pedagogue, cele- 
brated last week the fiftieth anniversary of his connection 
as teacher with the Royal Academic Institute for Church 
Music Professor Radecke made the 
the occasion, and the jubilee celebration was marked fur- 


festival speech of 


thermore by the gift of a group picture of the teachers and 
pupils of the institute, painted by Hans Krause. Loesch- 
horn is almost nightly a very attentive attendant at some 
piano recital or other, and rarely misses a concert of artis- 
tic importance. He looks younger and more sprightly than 


many another musician twenty or more years his junior 
®©®Aae 


The Munich Wagner performances at the new Prince 
Regent Theatre will be given after Bayreuth during the 
days of from August 21 to September 24. The repertory 
“Meistersinger,” “Tristan,” “Tann 


Possart and Anton Fuchs will 


will embrace only 
hauser” and “Lohengrin.” 
stage the works, and they are to be conducted respectively 
by Franz Fischer, Hugo Roehr, Stavenhagen and Zumpe 
Che casts will embrace, besides the entire personnel of the 
Munich Court Opera, the following guests: Georg Anthes 
(Dresden), Emil Gerhaeuser (Carlsruhe), Gruening and 
3aptist Hoffmann (Berlin), Reichmann (Vienna), Albert 
Reiss (Weisbaden), Fritz Schroeter (Vienna), Ernst 
Wachter (Dresden), (Vienna), Madame 
Greef-Andriessen (Frankfort), Laura Hilgermann (Vi 


Winkelmann 


enna), Gisela Staudig] (Wiesbaden) 
>A ® 


The Royal Opera House will be placed at the disposal of 
Colonne and his Paris orchestra for their proposed Berlin 
concert in March, and it is expected that the Emperor will 
attend the concert of the French artists. This will be the 
first — of a French band in Berlin since the war 
of 187 0-7 
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Among the musical callers at the Berlin office of THE 
Musica. Courter the fair sex was in the majority. There 
was Mrs. Grace Antonietti, a veritable Kuenstlermutter 
from London; Mrs. L. B. Mehrtens, from Savannah, Ga.; 
Mrs. R. S. Park, from Saratoga; Mrs. Godowsky, from 
New York; Miss Beatrice M. Davidson and Miss Mar 
guerite Melville. The latter talented young lady brought 
me a pretty little “Lullaby” for violin and piano just pub 
lished, and she has now completed her piano quintet which 
will soon have its first performance. Ludwig Gentz, a 
veteran violinist and violin teacher, also called. O. F 


Sanchez Pupils’ Recital. 

OUR advanced pupils of Carlos N. Sanchez sang with 
marked success at a recital last Thursday afternoon 
given by their teacher at the Sanchez-Doda studios, 138 
Fifth avenue 
singers. Miss Amy Robie, the talented violinist; Mme 
Kaethe P. Walker, the solo ‘cellist of the Women’s String 
Orchestra, and Mme. Viafora Ciaparelli, an opera singer 


Several professionals assisted the young 


from Italy, all appeared to the evident enjoyment of the 
audience. 

Before opening a studio in New York Mr. Sanchez made 
a name for himself in opera. His vocal method is the 
natural one which both develops the voice and preserves it 
The selections by his pupils at the recital, which follow 


show a catholicity of taste 


Vision Fugitive fr Herodiade Massenet 
stewart Tre ne h 

Si mes vers avaient des ailes Hahn 

Seguidilla, from Carmen Bizet 
Miss Genevieve D. Dillon 

Hope, Love and Fait! .. Mascheroni 

Love’s Season Tirindell 
M Ed E. Chase 


. onet 
Spring Song Mackenzie 


Mr. Trench 


Ave Maria, with violin obligato Seismit Doda 
Mrs. George H. Dawson 
Love’s Rhapsody, with ‘ce bligato , Bartlett 
Mrs. Edward E. Chase 
Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen ...+-Franz 
The Dew .. Rubinstein 
Devotion Schumann 
Miss Genevieve D. D 
Due, The Gipsies Brahm 


Mrs. Edward E. Chase and Miss Genevieve D. Dillion 
Miss Dil 


on is a mezzo soprano, and Mr. Trench is a baritone. Be 


Mrs. Dawson and Mrs. Chase are sopranos 


sides these numbers by the pupils, Mr. Sanchez and Mad 
ame Ciaparelli sang a duet from the opera “Yole,” by 
Doda. Miss Robie played a Fantaisie for the violin, by 
Zsadaniji. Madame Walker played the Andante and Al 
legro from Goltermann’s ’Cello Concerto. The accom 
paniments for the recital were played by Doda 

The audience was composed distinctly of cultured and 
fashionable people 


Ogden Crane Pupils’ Recital. 


ME. OGDEN CRANE and a number of her ad- 
M vanced pupils gave a recital at Genealogical Hall, 
Monday evening, February 25. Miss Edith Shafer, whose 
rich voice has been well trained by Madame Crane, made 
an excellent impressior Mr. Phillips, a basso, sang 
“Honor and Arms” in a stirring and virile style. Miss 
Burhans sang very sweetly “T’was but a Dream.” By 
request Madame Crane sang two songs. Among the pu 
pils who sang at the recital were: Miss Reed, Miss 
Wheeler, Miss Shafer, Miss Richards, Miss Humes, Mrs 
Pullen, Miss Weigold, Miss Ester, Mrs. Jenkins, Miss 
3urhans, Mrs. Harris and Miss Costello, Mr. Roth, Mr 
Gaffney, , Mr _ Georgi Mr. Williams and Mr. Phillips 
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Edward Baxter Perry gave a piano recital recently at 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The pupils of Florence A. Nickerson gave a piano re- 
cital, February 19, at their teacher’s home, Malden, Mass. 

Haven White Lunn, pianist, and James Conrad Murray, 
violinist, made their début, after extended studies abroad, 
at the Empire Theatre, Holyoke, Mass., on the night of 
February 18. 

Miss Elizabeth Hanson gave a song recital at Mount 
Hope Hall, Fall River, Mass., on February 18. She was 
assisted by Miss Pauline Waltman, contralto, and Miss 
Maud Smith, reader, both of Boston; J. S. Sullivan, basso, 
and Miss Ada Chace, accompanist, of Fall River. 

A piano, violin and vocal recital was given at the hall 
of the Y. M. C, A., of Wilmington, N. C., by Arthur C. 
Goodwin and Miss Edith Van Wagner, of Peace Insti- 
tute, Raleigh, assisted by Mrs. W. L. Latta, Miss Lillian 
Caldwell and Miss Hattye Taylor. 

The music class taught by Mrs. Margaret Tourtellot 
gave a recital recently at the home of Mrs. W. S. Garri- 
son, of Wyoming, Ia. 

Dr. E. S. Chisholm, an amateur violinist of some stand- 
ing, gave a recital Washington’s Birthday night at Wilmer 
Hotel, Anniston, Ala. : 

Miss Frances Wyman, a young pianist, of Burlington, 
la., gave a recital a fortnight ago at Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

The pupils of Miss Mabel Holbrook gave their Febru- 
ary recital at the home of their teacher, Camden street, 
Rockland, Me. 

Mrs. Edward F. Schneider gave a song recital at San 
José, Cal., last month, at which she was assisted by Giulio 
Minetti, violinist. 

Miss Florence Best, of 98 High street, Portland, Me., 
gave a recital at her studio, at which her piano pupil, 
Arthur L. Jordan, was the star performer. 

Miss Carolyn Boyan, contralto, and Miss Elenor 
Sproat, pianist, gave a recital at the Eloise, Providence, 
R. L., on February 15. 

Miss Robbins, Miss Wooley and Mr. Kerchenthal, of 
the Ithaca Conservatory, gave a concert recently at Mid- 
dlebury, Vt. 

Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, soprano, was assisted by 
several well-known musicians at the concert which she 
gave at the Des Moines, Ia., Auditorium Theatre, on 
February 19. 

Newell L. Wilbur, pianist; Henri J. Faucher, violinist, 
and Percy L. Smith, basso, are giving a series of Tuesday 
evening musicales at Butler’s Exchange, Providence, R. I. 

Grace Duffield, of Des Moines, Ia., is one of the new 
pupils in the piano department of the Sickner Conservatory 
of Music at Wichita, Kan. 

At a concert given at the rooms of the Board of Trade, 
Columbus, Ohio, for the benefit of the Protestant Hospital, 
of Columbus, a delightful program was interpreted by Miss 
Nellie Sabin-Hyde, contralto; Miss Isabel Sanders, harp 
player; Mrs. Haroff-Sturgiss, reader, and Ernest Farmer, 
violinist. 

Isador Troostwyk, of Yaie, who played at the last con- 
cert of the New Haven Symphony Orchestra, is a pupil 
of Joachim, and owner of a valuable Stradivarius violin. 

Miss Clara Ascherfeld, Miss Margaret May Cummins, 
Charles _Rabold old and : Abram Moses, an excellent quartet 


of musicians of the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, are giv- 
ing a series of highly successful concerts in Western Mary- 
land. 

Herbert A. Milliken, of Flint, Mich., played violin solos 
at the last concert of the Polyhymnia Club, of Saginaw, 
Mich. 

The pupils of Grant Hadley are giving a series of re- 
citals this season at Highland Park College of Music, Des 
Moines, Ia., 

Miss Margaret Turner, of Hartford, pupil of W. V. 
Abell, gave a song recital last Monday afternoon (February 
25), at Orpheus Hall, Middletown, Conn. Arthur Fran- 
cis, violinist, assisted. 

Mrs. McEvoy’s class in song and piano studies gave a 
recital recently at the home of the teacher, 715 Prince 
avenue, Athens, Ga. The following pupils appeared: 
Misses Rosena White, Emma May Brown, Isabel Thomas, 
Helene Shewell, Clara Barwick, Eleanor Hunnicutt, Sara 
Byrd, Nellie Cheney, Moselle Reaves and Adrean Drewry. 

Miss Caroline Lewis Gordon, of Atlanta, Ga., now 
studying with Francis Fischer Powers, of New York, has 
been engaged to give a song recital at the Washington 
residence of Mrs. Hearst. 

Miss Katherine O’Brien Stewart, a nineteen-year-old 
pupil of Mrs. Mary Weber Farrar, gave a successful re- 
cital at Watkins Hall, Nashville, Tenn. Mrs. W. B. Gil- 
lespie, contralto, and Miss Lina Garland Snow, accom- 
panist, assisted. 

The music class of St. Peter’s Convent at Steubenville, 
Ohio, gave a concert at the convent on February 18. 
Among those who participated were: Wilma Feist, Mary 
Lamb, Jennie McGinnis, Kate Ovington, Marie Beatty, 
Louise Kenny, Hermina Gerber, Mrs. Charles Herman, 
John Sullivan, John Scott, Elizabeth Branigan, Elizabeth 
Kirk, Ellen Collins, Hugh McGinnis, Thomas McDonald, 
Louise McCullough, Mary Lashley and Stella Caniff. 

The organ recital given by Dr. C. O. S. Howe Mon- 
day, February 11, in the Christian Union Congregational 
Church, in Montclair, N. J., was most successful from a 
musical standpoint. A large and appreciative audience 
listened to the various numbers on the program as inter- 
preted by the gifted young organist. Charles A. Rice, 
tenor, the soloist for the occasion, sang most acceptably. 

Mendelssohn’s oratorio, “St. Paul,” was presented re- 
cently at the West Street Church, Danbury, Conn., under 
the direction of Mrs. F. S. Wardwell. The soloists were: 
Miss A. Agnes Chopourian, soprano; Miss Mabelle 
Graves, contralto; Carroll D. Ryder, tenor; Frank L. 
Wildman, bass; Edgar C. Sherwood, organist. 

A musicale was given at the home of Mrs. E. L. 
Wyckoff, 113 East Chemung street, Elmira, N. Y., on 
February 16, by the piano pupils and orchestra of the Roosa 
Violin School, for the benefit of the Beecher Memorial 
Fund. Those who took part are all members of the class 
of which Mr. Stowell is the director and were: Violins, 
Misses Aimee Peters, Mary Hibbard, Marion Greener, 
Ernestine Wyckoff, Goldie Hammond, Martha Holbert, 
Helen Reynolds, Leona Van Buskirk, Grace Stowell, Leon 
Brooks, Howard Brown, Harry Delaney and George Etten- 
berger; assisted by viola, Marsden Gerity; ‘cello, Ralph 
Stowell; accompanists, Miss Carrie Eisenhart, Miss Lilian 
Beck, Miss Mary Hibbard. 

The concert given at the Bloomingdale Reformed Church 
by the very excellent quartet of the church, consisting of 
Miss Maud Farwell Bliss, soprano; Miss Adele Stoneman, 
contralto; Carl Rieck, tenor; George Alanson Roff, bari- 
tone, and Maurice H. Keller, organist and accompanist, was 
very greatly enjoyed by a large audience. The quartet was 
heard in Liza Lehmann’s “Daisy Chain Cycle,” and a mis- 
cellaneous program of solos and quartets, the quartet from 
“Rigoletto” being especially well received. The organ solos 
by Mr. Keller were finely rendered and added much to the 
success of the evening’s entertainment. 

“The Dance and Its Relation to Music” was the sub- 


ject of lecture recital given by Jean Corrodi Moos, director 
of the Bethany (W. Va.) College of Music in the chapel of 
the college. Although space does not often admit of pro- 
grams in notes about “Musical People,” the unusual list 
of compositions played at this recital will prove interest- 
ing to our readers, and hence here is the program: Tempo 
di Ballo, Scarlatti; Rigaudon, Rameau; Gavotte and Loure, 
Bach; Sarabande and Gigue, Handel; Menuet, Boccherini; 
Menuet Moderne, Barili; Polonaise, op. 53; Mazurka, op. 
7, No. 3, and Mazurka, op. 33, No. 4, Chopin; Tarantelle, 
Moszkowski; Waltz, op. 42, and Waltz (posthumous), 
Chopin; Valse di Concert, Wieniawski. 

The pupils recital which George B. Stevens gave at 

Scientific Hall, Rutland, Vt., attracted a large audience. 
The following pupils participated: Florence, Mary and Al- 
lan Cunningham, Rosella V. Bishop, Allan R. Cunningham, 
Elsie F. Rowe, Albert Y. Wilson, Mary P. Cunningham, 
Irene Locke, Florence Cunningham, Miss Adeline W. 
Proctor, Miss Mabel T. Littlefield, Miss Ethel M. Bishop, 
Miss Marion Tarr, Miss Una Chandler, Miss Helen B 
Merchant, Miss Maud B. Burnham, Miss Ruth E. Roper 
and Miss Littlefield. 
. Mrs. Helen Arthur at her fourth pupils recital, given at 
the Third Presbyterian Church, of Williamsport, Pa., pre- 
sented the following young musicians: Miss Howard, 
Miss Cheney, Miss Armstrong, Miss Chambers, Miss 
Metzger, Miss Lundy, Miss Scott, Miss Stuempfle, Mas 
ter Arthur and Miss Clinger. Miss Martha Foresman, con 
tralto, assisted the young pupils 

Miss Imogene Bradin, of Middletown, Conn., introduced 
the following pupils at her last recital: Miss Bradley, Miss 
Bradin, Miss Wright, Miss Maud Jackson, Miss Stanley, 
Miss Sleeth, Miss Palmer, Miss Ruth Jackson, Miss Doug 
las, Miss Stoddard and Miss Evelyn Jackson. 

The following pupils played at the piano and violin re- 
cital given last month at the Nashville, Tenn., Conserva 
tory of Music: Miss Edna Smith, Miss Philip Lowe, Miss 
Annie Frank Woods-Sims, Miss Ollie Mae Lesueur, Miss 
Sadie Eleanor Moore, Miss Ursula McCampbell, Miss 
Maude Jouett, Miss Anna Knox, Miss Ella Haiman, Miss 
Rose Marks, Miss Lucie Van Valkenburg, Miss Teneen 
Woolwine and Master Ernest Bayne Manning 


Concert by the Morgan Quartet. 


HEN the manager of the Morgan String Quartet 
announced that the organization would play Verdi's 
String Quartet in E minor, a large number of musicians 
decided to hear the work, and this they did at the concert 
given at Mendelssohn Hall last Wednesday afternoon. It 
was the second concert given this season by the Morgans 
and in addition to the unfamiliar Verdi composition they 
played the well-known Brahms Quartet in A minor 

It seems rather trite to state that Verdi did not concern 
himself much about chamber music compositions. His 
Quartet in E minor was written soon after “Aida” was 
presented in 1871, but the chamber music work was not 
produced until the spring of 1873, and the first perform 
ance of it was given at the home of the composer. The 
best that can be said of the quartet is that it is a “tiny” 
operatic score, and more theatric than dramatic in style 
Nevertheless, the audience assembled at Mendelssohn 
Hall heard it gladly. 

Following are the movements of the Verdi String Quar- 
et: Allegro, andantino, prestissimo, scherzo-fuga (allegro 
assai mosso). The Morgans played with musicianly earn- 
estness. The strings were not always in the best of tune, 
but, considering that this was only the second public con- 
cert, the performance on the whole was meritorious. For 
one thing the performers must be commended, and that 
was the length of the program. The concert was over 
in an hour and a quarter. 
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Mr. Mathews on MacDowell. 


A HE genial editor of Music, in Chicago, has 
fallen afoul of MacDowell in the February 
number of his magazine, and with disastrous 
results to—himself. As an expression of 
opinion, correct or otherwise, his article need excite no 
particular comment, for such things are common enough. 
But as a misrepresentation of facts that ought to be clearly 
obvious te a man of his experience and intelligence it is 
of significance to a certain extent. A musical editor, in 
his official capacity, assumes the position of a sort of 





public instructor or universal musical schoolmaster, and 
through his periodical generally has a considerable clien- 
tele. Many of these, doubtless, are deprived of his op- 
portunities for gathering musical information, and there- 
fore modestly mold their opinions upon his. The nature 
and general tone of Mr. Mathews’ utterances in his article 
are peculiar. They almost appear to imply ignorance or 
prejudice. Some of the statements seem inexcusable, com- 
ing from a man of his opportunities. If this were his first 
offense it might be allowed to pass unnoticed, but as he 
has already spoken, and probably will again, it will be 
well to call attention to a few of his errors. To one who 
understands MacDowell’s music, the manner of these ut- 
terances is more complimentary to the composer than to 
the Chicago editor, but the harm is done to those who, 
taking Mr. Mathews at his word, will not buy the music 
of one of the greatest composers of the day and investi- 
gate for themselves. 

When a man publishes misstatements in a newspaper 
article he may defend himself on the ground of unavoid- 
able haste, due to the cry for copy. But when he pub 
lishes a book, everything that he puts on record is sup- 
posed to be the result of careful consideration. A book 
practically avers: “Here is my opinion which I publish 
in permanent form, wherein it may Stand as a correct rep- 
resentation of my thought.” As such it invites criticism 
Mr. Mathews has published several books, and among 
them one which he calls the “Masters of Music.” Curi 
ously enough, he includes MacDowell under this caption, 
though, in the light of what he has said in his last deliver 
ance, one wonders why. In this book Mr. Mathews first 
showed his inability to understand the music of MacDow- 
ell, and it will first be well to call attention to a couple of 
his rather singular statements 

When MacDowell wrote his “Sonata Eroica” he in 
scribed at its beginning the following motto, which also 
precedes Tennyson's “Idyls of the King,” “Flos Regum 
Arthurus.” This Mr. Mathews translates “A flower from 
the realm of Arthur.”(!) A first year Latin school boy 
might have made a more successful attempt. What Mr 
Mathews then proceeds to say about the sonata, although 
very little, yet shows that he arrives at as little of the mean 
ing of the music as of the Latin inscription. To give a cor 
rect impression of a composer’s thought presupposes that 
such thought shall be understood by the one who would 
explain it. MacDowell gave the keynote to the sonata in 
the motto, and to a man of literary education, which Mr 
Mathews undoubtedly is, this should have been at least a 
partial cue. All educated men of the day are familiar with 
Tennyson’s “Idyls of the King,” even if not with the 
“Morte d’Arthur” of Mallory. If not familiar with it, it 
will not be wise to attempt to give the significance of a 
musical work that is founded upon it. MacDowell’s sec 
ond sonata is inspired by the world of Arthur and his 
Round Table, and the more one studies the composition, 
the more is one impressed with the wonderful genius 
shown in giving it musical embodiment. From beginning 
to end every musical thought has its counterpart in the 
poem. A single sentence from Mr. Mathews will serve 
to show how little this had penetrated his musical under- 
He speaks in his latest article of MacDowell’s 
“verbal felicity.” Does this quotation exhibit the Chi 
cago editor’s ‘verbal felicity”? ‘The third movement is 
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designated ‘tenderly, longingly, yet with passion; the 
hero is now in love, very much so; his being is stirred to 
its utmost core; his rhythm is shaken up so that twos and 
threes intermingle in the most inviting confusion, and his 
harmonic foundations are subjected to fast and loose ex- 
periences very trying to the outsider who would represent 
all this inner commotion.” What is meant by the hero’s 
rhythm being “shaken up,” and what could have been the 
trouble with his “harmonic foundations”? 

As a matter of fact this movement does not concern the 
hero, except indirectly, nor has it anything to do with his 
being in love. Neither has it anything to do with love in 
the sense meant by Mr. Mathews. If he had been possessed 
of his usual musical divination he might have discerned 
that the movement was concerned with a profound soul 
tragedy. Having read Tennyson's ‘‘Guinevere,”’ he should 
surely have known what the tragedy was that is so wonder 
fully embodied in the music. Would it be impertinent to 
recommend that he review the “Idyls,”’ with which he cer 
tainly must be familiar, in order to discover wherein the 
rest of the sonata found its inspiration? While I would 
not insist that to enjoy the supreme beauty of this compo 
sition it would be necessary to understand in detail its 
connection with Tennyson’s poem, I do believe that 
one must be permeated with the spirit of the world in 
which the composer found his inspiration in order to enter 
into complete sympathy with it. There can be no perfect 
understanding without it. And certainly, as has been said, 
one cannot explain to others what one does not understand 
one’s self. 

Nothing daunted by having so signally shown his ina- 
bility to understand the ““Eroica Sonata,” Mr. Mathews 
plunges with equal boldness into the Norse world that 
MacDowell has presented in his third sonata, with a re- 
sult even more fatal to discernment and a correct knowl 
edge of the music. There is a Scandinavian legend to the 
effect that the cat was the result of the devil’s attempt to 
make a man, an effort in which he failed so signally that 
St. Peter had to come to the rescue and mercifully add a 
skin. The Sage of Chicago in his efforts at imitative 
criticism appears somewhat in need of the ministrations of 
St. Peter. Without in any sense arrogating saintship, for 
I could not hope to give the criticism a protective covering 
that would make it more presentable, I should like to take 
certain exceptions to his strictures upon the sonata, and in 
order to do so it may be as well to follow his short article 
seriatim. 


lthough the sonata has been on the market for nearly 
a year, yet the editor of Music seems to have discovered it 
but recently, for he speaks of it as having been “just pub- 
lished.” He lavishes on it some more “felicitous” English. 
“It is fortunate to be able to praise this work as an epoch 
marking production.” After thereby leading us to think that 
he is going to “praise this work,” he then proceeds, as Ade 
would say, to lambaste it. Listen to this lucid description: 
“Among these I do not include its length, since it only 
runs to twenty-eight pages; but as these pages are mostly 
in slow time, from 46 to 138, the former for halves and 
eighths, the latter for quarters, it occupies toward a half 
hour in performance at proper tempo.” One instinctively 
recalls Mark Twain’s German sentences. But observe the 
tell-tale misstatements—tell-tale for the reason that no 
man with an ordinarily intelligent knowledge of the sonata 
would reasonably be supposed to make them. To follow out 
his statistical method of description, out of the twenty-eight 
pages, which he says are “mostly in slow time,” more than 
half are marked by the composer to be played with bril 
liancy and vigor. Thus it is evident that before beginning 
his description he had gained no conception of the “proper 
tempo,” which phrase, by the way, he applies to the many 
tempos that abound in the work. Furthermore, not once 
is the metronome marking of 46 or any other figure 
applied to eighth notes. I mention these petty details for 
the reason that Mr. Mathews is very particular in defend 
ing himself from the charge of incompetence in understand- 
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ing the composer. But how can he understand the “deeper 
significance” when he exhibits an incorrect idea of these 
little essentials of detail? Another instance occurs in 
which Mr. Mathews is apparently unable to recognize the 
introduction to the work, and as a result of his confusion 
calls the first subject of the first movement the second 
subject. Another statement that verges on the side of the 
amusing, whether intentionally or not I am unable to de 
termine, where, after having quoted ‘the composer’s 
initial poem and pointed out the connection with the move 
ments, he says: “The third takes in all the remaining part 
of the poem.” The “all” referred to is simply this: 


And Sigurd, Siegmund’s son 


Without stopping for any more of these peculiarities of 
detail in Mr. Mathews’ writing I will hasten on. In a 
patronizing tone he congratulates Mr. MacDowell “upon 
having succeeded in arriving at his greatest quest of all, 
namely, originality. And this in the following points 
First of all, the tonality is excessively vague from first to 
last. There are not four consecutive measures which a good 
player can play without memorizing and be sure that he 
can remember all the accidentals.” Mathews probably 
means the opposite of what he says here—from memory, 
instead of “‘without memorizing.” He has more to the same 
effect, but the English is so “vague” that I refrain from 
quoting. The charge about the accidentals is too ridiculous 
to be worthy of a moment’s consideration. It sounds like 
the complaints of schoolgirls who cannot play “in four 
sharps as well as four flats.” A French critic of Wagner 
once industriously counted the measures in “Rienzi” that 
were marked f#, and contrasted with those that were 
marked pp. With similar zeal Mr. Mathews should have 
counted the offending accidentals. 

As to the “vagueness of tonality” Mr. Mathews shows 
a helplessness that is truly worthy of commiseration. It 
is true that there are portions cf the work in which the com- 
poser’s thought and mood are complex, but if Mr. Math 
ews cannot understand them that is not the fault of the 
composer. But as to such a sweeping charge of universal 
vagueness it really seems very like the red-in-the-iace 
screaming of a stump speaker who is more excited than 
judicial in his remarks. A man’s thought is not neces 
sarily vague because a certain individual is unable to un 
derstand it. Spencer’s definiton of evolution is vague to 
n uneducated man, but to one familiar with the doctrine 


it is perfectly clear. Bach is vague to the majority of 
people, but not to those who understand his idiom. Even 
Beethoven is vague to many, and yet to the majority of 
musical people his utterance is clarity itself. Mr. Math 
ews himself would not accept the judgment of those peo 
ple who would condemn Bach or Beethoven for their 
vagueness. Neither can Mr. Mathews’ judgment on Mac- 
Dowell’s work be accepted, because he has shown so clear 
y that he is unfamiliar with the primary elements that form 
How then is he fitted to express 


ts constituent tactors 
an opinion on musical or esthetic grounds? As a mat 
r of fact the charge of universal “vagueness of tonality” 


s totally unfounded. Theme after theme can be pointed 
out in the composition in which the tonality is perfectly 
clear. The magnificent first theme of the first movement 
(which Mr. Mathews thought was the second subject) 
during its first period of twelve measures does not once 
give the impression of having left the key of D minor 
The second theme is unmistakably in the key of B flat 
major, in spite of some chromatic harmony. It is need- 
less to instance others, as even a cursory examination of 
the sonata with reference to this one “point” ought to con- 
vince one that the critic’s statements are oddly inspired 
He is troubled by the vagueness of mood which he finds 
in the sonata. Only a course of reading in Norse history 
and mythology, an absorption of the spirit of some of the 
old Norse Sagas, and other intelligent endeavors to put 
the mind on a level with that of the composer when in 
spired to write his moving thoughts, can help to a com 
plete understanding of the world of ideas in which this 
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sonata lives, moves and has its being. This world is a 
wild, rugged, fitful and furious realm, where the passion- 
tossed souls, infinitely tender at times, are carried away by 
the ferocity of the emotions characteristic of primeval hu- 
manity. In order to give musical embodiment to the be- 
wildering, battling, antagonistic emotions of such a peo- 
ple, the composer may be obliged to enlarge his form of 
expression somewhat, tonally, beyond remaining definitely 
in the same key for an indefinite period, even if Mr. Math- 
ews could thereby better understand the music. Such a 
charge as Mr. Mathews makes is a dangerous boomerang. 
To be sure he has the precedent of some of the most fa- 
mous critics of the world in bygone years. He has him- 
self frequently noted the fact that they have reaped their 
reward of laughter from succeeding generations. He 
should beware lest in the present instance he should be- 
come entitled to the same reward, for I have no hesitancy 
in stating that I believe that MacDowell will have an 
audience for his compositions when their critics are “dead 
and damned” as Sheridan passionately prophesied of his 
works. To escape this melancholy end, Mr. Mathews 
should consider. 

The next charge that is brought against the sonata is 
the “total lack of rhythm,” a charge that is even more 
puzzling than the first. I know that the question of rhythm 
has occasioned a great deal of discussion among theorists, 
but I did not know that it had been definitely settled in 
such a way that a fine work by one of the best musicians 
could be said to be totally devoid of it. Mr. Mathews 
gives a definition of rhythm. He says: “By rhythm we 
mean a manner of going (!), a proportionate manner of 
going, a flowing of the melody in a symmetrical manner, 
both within the measure and in the measure groups.” Ac- 
cording to this a rest would simply be a “manner” of keep- 
ing still! What makes this definition especially worthy of 
remark is the fact that Mr. Mathews has achieved con- 
siderable distinction as one who defines clearly, having 
published a book devoted to definitions. But if one should 
accept the foregoing definition as a standard, it would be 
difficult to say whether MacDowell’s sonata had or had 
not rhythm. Before reading Mr. Mathews’ article I had 
believed that the sonata was alive with it, glowing, spark- 
ling, dancing rhythm in inconceivable variety, giving to the 
composition a multitudinous life and animation that is 
inspiring to a degree. It is needless to point out the fact 
that such sweeping misstatements in regard to the obvious- 
ly fundamental elements of so intelligently conceived a 
work of art can scarcely be called criticism. Criticism in- 
volves the idea of careful consideration, but Mr. Mathews 
was evidently too busy for this, and therefore would bet- 
ter have left the sonata unnoticed until he could have 
found the time to study it. A little familiarity with it at 
proper tempos might lead him to change his estimate. 

Furthermore he says: ‘“‘Scarcely a metrical thought can 
be found in it from first to last.” He gives no definition 
of metre, and so we are left to conjecture what may be the 
conception of metre which would justify him in making 
this statement. Having written a book on form which 
has enjoyed much vogue, it is fair to assume that he is 
informed on this subject. Or is it that the rules in his 
book do not sanction some of the exceptional metres 
found in this sonata? If so, it might be well to publish a 
new edition of the book comprehensive enough to include 
the works of MacDowell, for he is the kind of force in the 
musical world that will bring the mountain to Mahomet. 
There has frequently been such a thing as catalogued 
forms found in text books proving insufficient to the ut- 
terances of a man of genius. But the metre of the slow 
movement ought not to have troubled Mr. Mathews, for 
it is of most clear and symmetrical construction. A little 
unusual, perhaps, but not in the least difficult to under- 
stand. It progresses for twenty-seven measures in well- 





outlined phrases of three measures each, followed by four 


measure phrases, a change that is most impressive in its 
effect, a masterly stroke. This could not have been en- 
tirely new to Mr. Mathews, for Beethoven, with whose 
music he has been familiar all his life, in a similar manner 
uses contrasting periods made up of three and four meas- 
ure phrases in his Ninth Symphony. Even Wagner in 
Siegfried’s “Sword Song” has two and three measure 
phrases set over against one another, closing finally in four 
measure phrases. In the other portions of the sonata, in- 
stead of there being no “metrical thoughts,” they are really 
very numerous. Mr. Mathews’ charge is so devoid of 
foundation, that—well, what can one say in face of it? 

He then proceeds to pile up more extraordinary state- 
ments. ‘Where a genuine musical appetite has become 
extirpated, or blasé, a novelty of the sort of this third 
sonata of MacDowell may stand a chance. Otherwise it 
can have none. That any person still retaining the ghost 
of a love for the music of Beethoven, Bach, Brahms, Liszt, 
Wagner, Schumann (to mention only the most original of 
all composers), can still have a love for this sonata, and an 
enjoyment in playing it, is in the last degree unlikely.” 
Coming from an intelligent person, it is difficult to inter- 
pret such remarks in their application to people of musical 
taste. I can rejoice in being ‘“‘blasé” in such a righteous 
cause, but inasmuch as I can still revel in the works of 
the composers mentioned by Mr. Mathews, I do not feel 
like considering my musical taste extirpated. I can call 
to mind a most egregious example of taste “extirpation,” 
when no less a person than Anton Seidl published the 
opinion that he considered MacDowell a greater com- 
poser than Brahms. Fortunately for MacDowell, it is the 
people who have the most wholesome love for the music 
of the composers mentioned in the foregoing list that are 
most capable of appreciating him at his true worth, and 
they can generally claim to be worthy of rank among in- 
telligent musicians. ; 

Mr. Mathews tries to fortify himself against criticism by 
suggesting that the admirers of MacDowell may accuse 
him of incompetence in appreciating the significance of the 
music. But how can they do otherwise when he is guilty 
of such wild statements in regard to the merest funda- 
mental externals? ‘Can anyone understand the internal 
substance who shows clearly that he has failed to grasp 
the externals? Unfortunately Mr. Mathews did not make 
his fortress impregnable by discovering and stating the 
truth to begin with. Not that his false statements were 
intentional, but they are none the less assailable. His for- 
tification, in brief, simply consists of the dogmatic state- 
ment that “tonality, rhythm, symmetry and melody” are 
totally lacking in the sonata, a statement capable of dis- 
proof in every certified instance, and with almost no effort 
whatever. It is unfortunate that Mr. Mathews cannot un- 
derstand the sustained and lofty imagination of MacDow- 
ell as presented in this last sonata. But not alone for 
MacDowell; also for the Chicago editor. He misses 
more than he realizes. N. J. Corey. 

Detroit, February 23, 1901. 





Violinist Sternberg’s Musicale. 


HE handsome invitations and gold printed programs 
for this affair, which occurs in the artistic home of 
Maurice Sternberg, 14 Hart street, Brooklyn, on the 12th 
of this month, have been issued, and those so fortunate 
as to receive one may look for a fine treat, the musical 
artists provided being Miss Louise B. Voigt, soprano; Miss 
Marguerite Stilwell, piano; Miss Margaret Jenkins, ac- 
companist; Percy T. Hemus, baritone, and F. W. Riesberg, 
organist; Miss Etta Hudgins, reciter, also participating. 
The host himself will play the difficult Sarasate “Faust” 
Fantaisie and Remenyi’s arrangement of the Schubert 
“Serenade,” as well as the violin obligato to the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria” and minor parts. 





Recital by a Von Klenner Pupil. 


ESIDENTS of Mauch Chunk, Pa., were most favor- 
ably impressed recently by the admirable results 
secured in the famous New York studios of Madame 
Evans von Klenner, the occasion being a recital given in 
Mauch Chunk on February 19 by Adelina Devoe Laciar, 
one of a long list of creditable pupils whose rapid prog- 
ress in distant cities continues to prove that Madame von 
Klenner’s influence is as far reaching as it is beneficial. 
Miss Laciar’s numbers were as follows: 
May Morning........... — dene ie sbes ops dekenetegenion Denza 
Under the Rose............. ‘ 


Du Bist Wie Eine Blume...... aeepete == enaeed davesteesenl Liszt 
AMOEGY  cccccccsscecscicoses : howpeneldnnvhd pe dessebisioentouhl Balfe 
Gee COI, 0 5.8ss occcccodatenye ...MacDowell 
Pansy. 
Clover. 
Mignonette. 
Bluebell. 
EE th he aabaids Knits 666 ba tbebdle vadeneambenesesneeds Chaminade 


.. Dessauer 


Be EE sccscnsdpeeess . 
-Ellis Clarke Hammann 


The Blossom of the Soul..... 


AGGMTUIERS, ooo ccscceseseccesess ; -Ellis Clarke Hammann 
Polonaise from Mignon..............+e+-eeeseees Ambroise Thomas 
VOU. GS Ba casccstdscevesecescecces ree ‘ Liza Lehmann 
Auf dem Wasser zu Singen......... ' ‘ ..- Schubert 
The Moth in the Night....... si oe .. Sally F. Akers 
Welte; Campa. ccc ccscccscccce ; -Delibes 


A local account of this event contains the ensuing para- 
graph in reference to Miss Laciar: 

“She is a finished pupil of Madame Evans von Klen- 
ner, of New York. Not only is she is the possessor of a 
voice of rare sweetness, which she has under perfect con- 
trol, but she has the art of perfect intonation, and the 
people of Mauch Chunk should feel proud of having in 
their midst a young lady that possesses such rare ability 
The program rendered Tuesday was of an unusually high 
order and was rendered in an exceedingly meritorious 
and capable manner.” 

Mr. Hammann, the promising pianist and composer, 
assisted. 


Florence Traub. 


ISS TRAUB played a recital at the Virgil Piano 

School, 29 West Fifteenth street, on Tuesday, Feb 

ruary 19. The recital hall was filled to its utmost capacity 
with a refined and cultivated audience of music lovers. 

Miss Traub was in excellent spirits and played a choice 
program with charming grace and an easy abandon which 
captivated her hearers. She showed a very marked im 
provement since her playing of a year ago. She is, and al 
ways has been, a brilliant player who could dazzle an 
audience by her wonderful executive ability, her accuracy 
and breadth of tone. 

Now one is charmed by beauty of tone color, warmth 
of sentiment and the true musicianly quality of her playing 
Her conceptions are broad and masterly, and satisfy the 
hearer. We append the program: 


Sonata, op. 27, No. 1...... . Beethoven 


Song Without Words.. icoceesvensbbeese Porter 
Ps Se tbecisoabeoniags a ae ae wien ...MacDowell 
Death Nothing Is But Cooling Night MacDowell 
The Erlking...... ae Schubert-Liszt 
The Maiden’s Wish.. , Chopin-Liszt 
If I Were a Bird............. ; Henselt 
SE AF I ce he cdecesovecaseredecete ; osese some 
Rhapsodie No, 10........ puhdandiaantewti , .- Liszt 


People’s Symphony Concerts. 


T the fourth concert in the People’s Symphony series 

at the Cooper Union the program will be devoted 

to the “Romantic Period.” Works by Weber, Schubert, 

Schumann and Mendelssohn will be played. The date of 

the concert is Friday evening, March 15. The program 

for the last concert, to be given in April, will be made up 
of works from the modern school. 
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Voice Buliding a Specialty. Repertory : Church, Oratorio and Opera 
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Fritz Kreisler’s Continued Triumphs. 


A FTER his third violin recital in Boston, Fritz Kreisler 


received the following excellent press notices: 


Kreisler Violin Recital. 


Fine Playing of the Artist in Steinert Hall Aroused 
Enthusiasm. 


Fritz Kreisler, who has already established himself as a favorite 
in Boston, gave the first of three violin recitals in Steinert Hal 
yesterday afternoon to a large and enthusiastic audience, which 
included many musicians, students and teachers. 

It is difficult to speak of Mr. Kreisler’s performance except in 
words of extrayagant praise. His tone is broad, pure and of great 
strength and his phrasing admirable. His instrument was a Strad 
varius, which, under his bow, sang with almost a human tone 

The first movement (adagio, F minor) from the Goldmark con 
certo was very interesting. It was a broad and flowing melody, and 
Mr. Kreisler played it with great expression, delicacy and charm 

The cavatina (E flat major) by Beethoven he played with a fine 
tone and much tenderness and sympathy, which brought out the 
simple dignity and singing quality of the work 

The canzonetta (G minor) by Tschaikowsky was another interest 
ing number, which somehow suggested the Scandinavian music 

The “Devil’s Trill,” by Tartini, as well as the “Airs Russes,” by 
Wieniawski, served to display the variety of his talent.—Boston Her 
ald, February 27. 

* * * But with the famous “Devil's Trill" this state of things 
changed, for the violinist gave that en difficult show piece 
with colossal power and technical skill. So, also, with the Russian 
airs, which were played in a masterly fashion. Kreisler is a great 
violinist, but clearly he is inclined to be erratic.—Wilder D, Quint, 


toston Globe, February 


Recital by Fritz Kreisler. 


Fritz Kreisler gave the first of his final series of violin recitals 
yesterday afternoon before a large and applausive audience Mr 
Kreisler gave an admirable performance of the first movement from 
Goldmark’s A minor Concerto, which was the first number of the 
program The work is not particularly interesting and loses muc! 
of what interest it does possess of itself by a piano instead of an 
orchestral accompaniment. Mr. Kreisler then played a cavatina by 
Beethoven, canzonetta by Tschaikowsky, sarabande and tambourin 


by Leclair, Tartini’s “Devil's Tr sonata and Russian airs by 


Wieniawski. In most of these latter selections Mr. Kreisler accom 
plished wonders, the “Devil's Trill” sonata being a perfect triumph 
of virtuosity. Mr. Kreisler was recalled again and again for his 
masterly performance.—Boston Post, February 27 


The Kreisler Recital. 


Fritz Kreisler gave his third violin recital in Steinert Ha.. yester 
day afternoon to a large audience, which showed their thorough en 
joyment of the program by their constant applause 

Mr. Kreisler was evidently at his best, and those who had heard 
him play before, either with the Symphony Orchestra or at a previous 
recital, and who had reason to expect a rare treat, were by no means 
disappointed. 

The violinist has an unusual amount of technic, combined wit! 


the true musical temperament, which gives him the promise of sti 


greager achievements to come, for it must be borne in mind that he 
is still very young, has a good physique and a very pleasing manner 


all of which are greatly in his favor. 





The program was varied, consisting of pieces from the different 
schools, which were all played with equal ease and finish 

The broad and serious Cavatine in E flat by Beethoven, and the 
Sonate in G minor, “Devil's Trill’’ by Tartini, were played in a man 
ner that would make most violinists envious 

The “Airs Russes,”” by Wieniawski, showed Mr. Kreisler’s won 
derful skill in playing harmonics, which can be surpassed by none 
Boston Advertiser, February 27 

Mr. Kreisler was in capital form again, and played simply wonder 
fully. The way he carried through the movement from Goldmark 


concerto 





reminded one of his feat with the Beethoven concerto 












Eastern Representative : 


Western Representative 


Symphony Hall. The playing was, indeed, on much the same gen 
eral plan—letting the music sing itself at first, then helping it mor« 
and more as the movement wore on. The energy of feeling at the 
last return of the second theme was something to be remembered 
Beethoven's cavatina, too, was exquisitely played, though one r« 
gretted its mutilated shape. Of the other things, the very beautifu 
Leclair movements and Tartini’s familiar “Trillo del Diavolo” were 
the most interesting Mr. Kreisler’s playing of the last—with 


mighty interpolated cadenza—was magical; his fire, his force of 


uccent, his brilliant tone, technic and bravura carried everything 
before them There was a large and very enthusiastic audience W 
F. A., Boston Transcript, February 

The young violinist will give two more recitals next 
week. Really a most remarkable feat for any artist, for 
Kreisler will have played five violin recitals this season, 
besides the two appearances with the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra. 


Mr. Tirindelli’s Compositions. 


UNIQUE recital, and one of the most eCxX- 
traordinary interest, was given on Wednes 
CO.) day evening, February 20, in College Hall, 

Cincinnati, by pupils of Signorina Tecla 

Vigna. Miss Antoinette Werner, soprano, 
carried the burden of song during the evening, as Miss 
Martha Henry, contralto, was prevented by illness from 
attending. Miss Olga Hermann sang the solos of the 
‘Ave Maria” Chorus 

Others participating in this vocal recital were Romeo 
Frick, baritone, and Miss Cora Mae Henry, of the Con- 
servatory of Music; Mrs. Lillian Arkell Rixford, organist; 
Miss Beatrice Hanley, a wee little girl from Miss Schus- 
ter’s School of Elocution, and the chorus of pupils trained 
by Miss Vigna 

The central point of interest lay in the fact that only 
compositions of Pier A. Tirindelli were given—several oi 
them their first hearing—and that the composer played 
the accompaniments and conducted the more important 
works himself 

Mr. Tirindelli is well known throughout the musica 
world as a composer of high rank. The success of his re 
cent violin Concerto, play@d at one of the Cincinnati Sym 
phony concerts, and afterwards on other noteworthy 
occasions, establishes his right to this distinction. The 
Concerto is acknowledged to be one of the best modern 
compositions of the kind and reveals a prolific mind and 
thorough scholar. 

But at this recital Signor Tirindelli came in touch with 
the finer sensibilities, the tender and pathetic and th 
emotional of human nature. What struck the listener 
most forcibly was his true sense and appreciation of the 
natural and the ready vehicle of expression he had found 
for his sentiments—subtle and refined as they were. If 
in the power of this expression one song was more meri- 
torious or striking than the other, we might select par- 
ticularly “A Girl Speaks,” “To Love Again,” “Remain, I 
Pray You,” and “Little Girl, Don’t Cry.” But there 
were other numbers of a different character which ap- 
pealed to the dramatic understanding, and in the working 
out of these Mr. Tirindelli has shown uncommon talent 
The accompaniment to these is orchestral in form and 
character. They are “Mistic,” 
calls a Dramatic Fantasie, and “The Madonna of Val- 


Prophecy,” which he 


solda,” a dramatic scene. In the latter the effect is made 
strikingly original by the introduction of a little girl, who 
prays to the Virgin Mother. The “Ave Maria” Chorus 
closes with a monotone recitation of the prayer—quite 
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unique—and a reproduction of t! ustom 


convents and monasteries 
The program was as follows 

To Love, to § 

An April Idyl 

My Flower 
Miss Ant 

\ in solo, Histoire. 
Miss Cora M. Henr 


nette Wert 


A Girl Speaks 
To Love Again. 
rhe Song of Barberine 

Miss Antoinette Werner 
Remain, I Pray Y 
rhe Sad, Sweet Song of I ‘ 

Rome Frick 

M istic 

Miss An ette Werner 
I Love You No More 
Little Girl, Don’t Cry 

Miss Antoinette Werner 


V s Hungarian Fantasie 

Miss Cora M. Henry 
Prophecy (Dramatic Fantasie 
Singing 

Miss Ant ette We 
The Madonna of Va da Dramatic S« 
Miss Antoinette Werner ar Miss Beatr H 
Ave Maria, Cl 


Solo by Miss Olga Het 

Miss Werner had undertaken considerable of a task and 
performed it exceedingly well. Her voice is a fine, broad 
mezzo soprano of wide range and endowed with dramati 


} 


expression. Her interpretation showed how thoroughly 


she had studied herself into the spirit of Mr. Tirindelli’s 
compositions 


Mr. Frick was in splendid voice and 


his singing was per 
meated with earnestness and a devout spirit. It was in 
terpretative intelligence of a high order 

Cora Mae Henry, violinist, played with rare tempera 


ment and a remarkably clean technic—with intonation ab 


solutely true. She is a pupil of Mr. Tirindelli 
e, ' 


Miss Hermann’s voice was well suited to the dramati 


requirements of the concluding “Ave Maria’ Chorus 


The latter had been well trained—the voices were nicely 


balanced and they sang with spirit H 


Heinrich Meyn in Washington, D. C. 


R. MEYN, the baritone, sang at an evening musi 
cale on Monday, February 25, given by Senator and 

Mrs. Hansbrough. The German Ambassador, Herr von 
Holleben, who was present, was particularly pleased and 
asked for several additional Schumann songs. Among the 
guests were: The Russian Ambassador and Countess Cas 
sini, Count and Countess Quadt, Captain and Frau von 
Rebeur-Paschwitz, Captain and Madame Vignal, Mr. and 
Mrs. Chotard, Mr. and Mrs. Frost of New York Mr. and 
Mrs. Perrie Heathe, the First Assistant Secret 
and Mrs. Hill, Mr. and Mrs. Spalding, Lieutenant-Genera 
and Mrs. Miles, Mrs. Heinrich Meyn, Commodore and 
Mrs. Rae, U. S. N.; Dr. A. C. H. Russell, U. S. N.; Rep 
resentative and Mrs. Heatwale, Mr. and Mrs. Reginald de 





ary of Stat 


Koven, Senator and Mrs. Fairbanks, Representative and 
Mrs. Olmstead, Mr. and Miss von Leckendorff, the Min 
ister from Nicaragua, Mr. and Mrs. Cridler, Third Assist 
ant Secretary of State; Senator and Mrs. John P. Jones 

On Tuesday Mr. and Mrs. Meyn were guests at Mrs 
Pheebe Hearst’s reception, where Mr. Meyn also sang sev 
eral songs. He will give a recital in Washington on 
March 21, and will also sing at several private musicales at 
the same time 


AMERICAN TOUR 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


The Eminent Russian Pianist, 





For Dates and Terms address 


Beginning in November, 1900. 






H. G. SNOW, 141 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 
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The Clavier Controversy. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
S a Virgil student having studied in New York, 

Boston and Chicago, under Mr. Virgil’s per- 

CO. sonal guidance, where | watched the progress 

of the different pupils, I feel that I can and 
must speak with every confidence upon the perfecting of 
this his very unique system, so in consequence am an in- 
terested reader of the Clavier controversy. 

A careful reading of the argument in question leads me 
to think that nothing short of personal prejudice could 
cause such an outburst, and in justice to Mr. Virgil as 
well as all truth seekers I put down the following state- 
ment as positively and absolutely false: 

“In the Virgil school quality of touch, artistic expres- 
sion, beauty, culture, music, are considerations of inferior 
rank.” 

Mr. Virgil’s constant theme is music, beauty of tone, 
quality of touch and artistic expression. After good con- 
ditions and perfect action have been acquired, the pupil 
is constantly reminded to use the Clavier only for the 
cause and the piano for the effect; if the pupil obeys in- 
structions he will practice most of the exercises on the 
piano every day. 

As to the Clavier teacher referred to having been criti- 
cised by Mr. Virgil, the same can be said as so often be- 
iore, how some people having acquired good technic can- 
not impart the knowledge to others; perhaps Mr. Virgil 
dares to follow the teaching of Wendell Phillips: 

“T will utter all I believe to-day, if it should contradict 
all I said yesterday.” 

I consider Mr. Virgil one of the foremost educators of 
the day, one who places beauty of tone and interpretation 
before technic, the latter being only the means to an end. 

GERTRUDE H. MurpouGu. 


Editors The Musical Courter: 

As one of the faculty of the Clavier Company’s Piano 
School, I have been closely associated with Mr. Virgil from 
studied the 
Clavier method thoroughly with him for nearly two years, 
and have had ample opportunity to observe his method of 
teaching it. These facts lead me to believe that I am com- 
petent to speak with authority concerning the use of the 
method in the Clavier Company’s school. Having also 
studied many years with Dr. William Mason, Mrs. Agnes 
Morgan and Dudley Buck, I am foolish enough to believe 
that I know something about “quality of touch, artistic ex- 
pression, beauty, culture and music.” Therefore I wish to 
deny emphatically Dr. Hanchett’s statement that these are 
considerations of inferior rank” with Mr. Virgil. At the 
very first lesson the study of tone production is commenced ; 
a little later the principles of expression are taken up, and 
thereafter to the end of the course the whole aim of Mr. 


the foundation of the school. I have also 


Virgil is to develop in the highest degree the power of 
expressive playing, which power is dependent upon that 
mind, nerves and fingers 
which the Clavier method aims to secure. The aim of the 
Clavier method as taught in the Clavier Company's school 
“1,280 notes a minute,” but to 
give the pupil the ability to play, no matter what the rate 


absolute control of muscles, 


is not to develop a speed of 


of speed, with a tone of pure and musical quality, and with 
most exquisite gradations of power and expression. Dr. 
Hanchett further says that “the Clavier pupils lack a sym- 





character of the legato.””’ This may be true of the pupils of 
some other teachers, but as I have never seen Dr. Han- 
chett at any of the recitals of the Clavier Company’s school 
I am at a loss te know upon what evidence he bases this 
statement in regard to Mr. Virgil’s pupils. Can Dr. 
Hanchett develop a truly sympathetic touch in a pupil who 
has no temperament? The Clavier method cannot, and 
does not claim to. But it does claim to bring the playing 
apparatus under such perfect control that when the student 
begins the study of interpretation he can devote his whole 
time to the study of musical effects and artistic rendering 
because, possessing technic, it is a “consideration of in- 
ferior rank” with him. Until quite recently the course in 
the Clavier Company’s school ended with the acquisition 
of the mechanical factors of expressive playing. From 
this point I have taken my own pupils on into the study of 
artistic interpretation. With the beginning of this season 
interpretation classes have been formed or private lessons 
in interpretation can be taken of a number of teachers, 
and if Dr. Hanchett ‘‘watches out” he may in time be com- 
pelled to revise some of his statements regarding the use 
of the Clavier method in the Clavier Company’s school. 
PerLee V. Jervis. 


Des MOINES, Ia. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

In your paper of December 19 appeared a letter on “The 
Clavier Method,” by Dr. Henry G. Hanchett. The state- 
ment that ,““These schools without exception, make the goal 
technic, execution, performance, gymnastics; in all of them 
quality of touch, artistic expression, beauty, culture, music 
are considerations of inferior rank,’ is calculated to give 
the impression that musical tone, training of the musical 
faculties and music as an art are altogether ignored. 

My experience as a student of Mr. Virgil, privately and 
in class, was that, on the contrary, technic was employed 
only as a means to an end, the keynote of all lessons was 
tone, MUSICAL TONE; everything was explained in a scien 
tific, concise and clear manner, leaving no doubt as to what 
was meant by the correct training of body and mind. 

In my private lessons the piano alternated with the 
Clavier for the purpose of testing musical effects. The 
Clavier is not only good for memorizing; it also develops 
concentration and sound reading; it is impossible without 
the latter to play a piece on the Clavier from memory; that 
alone must strengthen the musical and intellectual faculties 

The exercises in Volume II. for Interpretation and Ex- 
pression, where the pressure touch is introduced, are un- 
surpassed for acquiring beauty of tone when studied as 
directed. 

Is it because the Clavier method teaches there are two 
sides to music, the mechanical and artistic, that it is ac- 
cused of being a school for nothing but hand, finger and 


arm gymnastics? Fanny A. Crow y. 


STEUBENVILLE, Ohio. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

Dr. Hanchett’s articles in the recent numbers of THE 
Musica Courter criticising the Clavier method afford an 
opportunity for those acquainted with the work of Mr. 
Virgil, and who have pursued the prescribed course of 
study, to express their appreciation of the method as well 
their contempt for its assailant, which they will not be 
slow to avail themselves of. Why Dr. Hanchett should 
criticise the work of the school without giving it, as a 
student, a fair and impartial trial, and at the same time 


claim to approve and teach the method, may be clear to 
his mind, but is hopelessly obscure to the reader who fol- 
lows his assertions, contradictions and reiterations. 

I have been a student of the Clavier method for a num- 
ber of years and taught the method in New York city 
with much success, and have since opened a school in my 
native city, Steubenville, Ohio. I hope to spread the good 
work and have already met with the hearty approval. of 
all, both pupils and teachers, who have struggled for years 
to either become or make players, and who are glad to 
know that at last they have found a road that is straight 
and definite. One pupil yesterday at her lesson said: “I 
now for the first time in my life see land ahead and I feel 
I am going to play.” Another pupil, after one term’s in 
struction, said: “I have learned more about what real ar 
tistic piano study is in this one term than I have in all 
my previous study.” To this I give A. K. Virgil and his 
Clavier method all the credit. These young ladies have 
been students of the piano from earliest childhood. 

I do not take pupils who cannot have the use of a Clavier 
for practice, so important do | consider the instrument in 
time saving and practical advantage to the piano student. 

I was at the school studying when Dr. Hanchett came 
as a pupil with so little thought of the serious work to be 
done that he expected in a few short weeks, with but lit- 
tle application, to learn principles and acquire the technic 
that demand months of diligent study and painstaking 
work. His ignorance of the entire subject is no surprise 
to anyone that is familiar with his record while at the 
school and aware of his brief stay there. If further proof 
is needed it is forthcoming from the results of his attempts 
at teaching. 

A talented pupil whom he taught four years came to 
the Clavier School and was found to possess no practical 
knowledge of the instrument, nor to have made any prog 
ress in the use of it. A letter received from a member of 
her family within the past week speaks in glowing terms 
of her advancement and delight to learn what the Clavier, 
properly taught, can do for her in attaining her “goal,” an 
accomplished pianist. 

This alone is proof enough that there is a right and also 
a wrong way of teaching the Clavier method, and that to 
know how to teach it properly is only a matter of justice 
to Mr. Virgil, as well as to many pupils who feel their 
great need of help. 

I take great pleasure in making this protest against Dr 
Hanchett’s unfair assault on the Clavier Company Piano 
School, that has done and is doing so much for the ad 
vancement of piano music 


Mary P. McCracken. 


Douglas Powell Arrives. 


OUGLAS POWELL arrived in New York last week 
D on the White Star steamer Teutonic, and after spepd- 
ing several days here he left for Canada, where he joined 
Emma Albani and her concert company. Mr. Powell is 
one of the representative oratorio and ballad singers of 
England. His voice is a rich baritone. Mr. Powell’s last 
engagement before sailing for America was at a perform- 
Bristol, arranged in re 


ance of Brahms’ ‘‘Requiem” at 
membrance of the late Queen Victoria 


Paul Geddes, a pupil of Perry Averill, has been engaged 
as basso soloist of the Washington Heights Baptist Church. 
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Eleanor. Cleaver. 





ear to 
o fol- 





num- IKE many singers who have made a name for 
kK city i By themselves in the musical world, Mme. Eleanor 
in my ah Cleaver began her career in a church choir. A 
P good fine physique, a beautiful voice and rare intel 
val. of ligence combined, it was natural for the friends of this 
years singer to predict that she would achieve success. 

lad to Madame Cleaver is an American, born in the State of 
raight Michigan—in Jackson, to be exact—and it was in her native 
id: “I town where her voice and talents first attracted attention. 


I feel While very young she became the leading singer in the 

n’s in Protestant Episcopal church at Jacksoi She studied 

“al ar operetta, and as an experiment toured her own State with 

in all a company presenting the Gilbert and Sullivan operettas 

nd his Leaving Michigan Madame Cleaver came to New York, 

| have and here she accepted a position in the choir of the Brick 
Church. Recognizing the need of further study Mad- 


lavier ame Cleaver went to Germany. She studied in Berlin one 





ent in year with a competent master, and from the German capital 
ident. she went to Paris. There she studied singing with Delle 
came Sedie, and opera repertory with Emil Bertin, of the Opéra 
to be Comique. Although she has memorized the leading con 
it lit- tralto roles, she continues to sing in concert recitals and 
chnic oratorio, and in England as well as on the Continent she 
aking has made a reputation without resorting to any of the un 
prise dignified straining of some of her contemporaries. Mad 
t the ame Cleaver is a singer who charms, and because of this 
roof winning quality she is frequently re-engaged by those man 
mpts agers and hostesses whose aim is to please their public and 
their guests. Possessing a voice of remarkable range, with 
e to the upper notes of the mezzo soprano, Madame Cleaver is 
tical equally successful in her interpretations of music in the 
rog different schools Her Lieder singing is delightful, her 
r of operatic singing is impressive, and in England, especially, 
“rms her oratorio work has been warmly commended. 
vier, Madame Hellman, the wife of the well-known Paris 
” an teacher, herself a fine musician, once engaged Madame 
Cleaver to sing the role of Waltraute in a performance 
also of “Die Gétterdammerung” produced at the beautiful Hell 
t to man residence, and all musical Paris applauded the art of 
tice the American singer. A contemporary referred as follows 
heir to Madame Cleaver’s singing on that occasion 
The chief success was secured by Madame Cleaver, whose beautif 
Dr voice created a sensation among the audience The intelligence f 
ano her interpretation, the perfect management of her voice and excel 
ad lent enunciation were all highly spoken of Her success was a 
centuated by spontaneous applause 
Fannie Edgar Thomas, writing from Paris to THe Mu 
SICAL Courter about a musicale given by Madame Ost 
heimer, of the Rue de Penthievre, paid this tribute to 
Madame Cleaver: 
ek Among the singers was a very beautiful young woman, tall, ele 
:d- gantly made, with round, fresh face, wavy hair, dark, expressive 
eyes, and who was dressed in the perfection of taste She shows 
ed goodness, refinement, intelligence, and a certain agreeable pleasure 
1s in the affair which attracted all attention and charmed the French 
of company 
108 She sang without affectation, presumption, awkwardness or any 
manner to indicate that she was not perfectly at ease and sure of 
n- what she was about to do 
e Her voice is a mezzo soprano of lovely timbre, clear and sonorous 
as a bell, velvety, but at the same time clear and disengaged, per 


fectly equal from top to bottom, round, full and elastic. She seemed 
to have plenty of breadth; in fact, so easy did it all seem that, ex 
cept what was given to her charming personality, attention went di 


rectly to her songs. The singing seemed part of herself 


h. She sang Schumann's “Widmung,” Brahms’ “Sapphic Ode,” an 
- aria from “Romeo and Juliet,” “Chant d’Indou,” by Bemberg; 
a Lalo’s “L’Esclave,” and the Eurydice air from “Orfeo.” 

The group was well chosen and admirably rendered. The Gluck 
air was compared favorably to Delna’s execution; by some declared 
superior, as nothing was in the throat and no words were eaten 

This singer was Mme. Eleanor Cleaver, of New York, well known 
in the musical world there, and the above little framing may indi 

cate to her friends about what she is doing in Paris at present 

Madame Cleaver’s programs show the widest possible 

7 catholicity of tastes. At a concert given in Manchester, 


England, on Saturday, February 9, 1901, Madame Cleaver 
sang a group of songs by Bach and another by Brahms. 
The 
referred as follows to Madame Cleaver’s singing: 


Manchester Guardian in its criticism of the concert 


Mme. 
night what was practically her first public appearance in 


Eleanor Cleaver, an American lady, who made on Saturday 
Manches 


ter, has only lately completed her studies in Paris. She has a well 
trained voice, the most noticeable quality being the evenness with 
which it has been cultivated in the different registers. She thus 
avoids all distressing transitions from one quality to another. In 
Bach's “Nimm was dein ist” the effect was somewhat marred by 
the too rapid tempo and by a want of breadth in treatment. The 
well-known “Mein glaubiges Herz” was rendered much more suc- 


Cleaver sang with 
satisfactory being 


Madame 
the 
In these the singer caught the 


her second 
of 
“Sapphische Ode.” 
the 


On 
a group 
“Verzagen” and 
back of the text 


cessfully. appearance 


success songs by Brahms, most 


spirit and music 


It is only necessary to some of Madame 
Cleaver’s London criticisms to learn of her success in the 


British metropolis 


reproduce 


Here are a few of this season’s criti- 


cisms: 





given St. James’ Hall Tuesday night by 
Mme. Eleanor Cleaver, who is the possessor of an exceedingly fine 
contralto She elected heard 


selection of songs, and she is especially to be commended for bring- 


A concert at 





was on 






voice. to be in an admirably chosen 
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ing forward the beautiful “Murre Nicht,” from Bach’s cantata, 
“Mein 
she sang in a transposed key 


“Nimm was dein ist,”’ of which she gave a fine performance. 
glaubiges Herz,”’ which, of 
took rather slower than 
of character; but she gave a most 
formance of Gluck’s “Die Pilgrimme auf Mecca.” 
heard to considerable advantage group of 
which she gave in a most artistic manner, especially the “Sapphische 
Ode” and “Der Schmied.” 6, 


course, 


she is usual, thereby depriving it of some 


delicate and charming per 


alsc 


its 
She was 


in a songs by Brahms, 


Times, December 1900. 


A vocal recital yesterday evening by Mme. Eleanor 


Cleaver at St. James’ Hall. 


was given 


The program was of a high-class char 


acter, including four songs by Brahms, in which it was once again 
proved that if the master could soar into heights so lofty that it was 
sometimes difficult to follow him, he could also at will bend his 
genius to the composition of lyrics as simple as they are charming 
The examples introduced last night were the “Sapphische Ode,’ 
“Sonntag,” “Verzagen” and ““Der Schmied.”” The first set of vocal 
items were also interesting, from the point of musical value, being 
two airs, not too frequently heard, by Bach, and “Die Pilgrimme 
auf Mecca,” by Gluck In all that she undertook Mme. Eleanor 





calist of songs by Bach and Brahms, the former, “Murre Nicht 
Lieber Christ,” “Amarilli” and “Mein gliubiges Herz,” calling for 
especial praise. Songs by Gluck, Hess, H. de Fontenailles and 
Bemberg followed, but perhaps the most pleasing feature was a 
number of songs in English, notably “The Rosary,” “Where 
Jlooms the Rose” and “I Cannot Help Loving Thee,” with whicl 
the concert concluded, and in which the concert-giver’s fine voice 
was heard to great advantage.—Whitehall Review, December 12, 1900 
Mme. Eleanor Cleaver, who gave a vocal recital on Tuesday, pos 


sesses a very agreeable voice, which she turned to excellent account 





ELEANOR CLEAVER. 


Photo by 


herself a thorough artist and complete mistress of 


Cleaver proved 


her resources. The possessor of an agreeable mezzo-soprano voic« 
and evident artistic intuition, the recital giver gave absolute satis 
faction to her audience, which was fairly numerous.—The Standard 


December 5, 1900. 


Mme. Eleanor Cleaver, an American contralto, who, like so many 
of her musical country-women, seeks to establish herself in Eng 
land as a concert singer, gave a recital in St. James’ Hall on Tues 
day evening. Madame Cleaver’s program on Tuesday included no 


fewer than sixteen songs, various in nationality, character and dat« 
They were chosen from Bach, Gluck, Brahms, 
Caccini, Liza Lehmann ana others, and, as far as they went, fairly 
tested the powers of the débutante. But the 
a wider range before her value this country 
particularly must we know the nature and extent of her qualifications 
in oratorio, That the artist 
of fair power and quality, lends itself easily to the feeling which 
plainly animates her. 


Vaccaj, Bemberg, 


take 
be estimated, 


newcomer must 


In can 


has begun well certain. Her voice, 


1s 


She has an excellent style, broad and, when 


necessary, reposeful. There are neither tricks nor affectations, and 
the audience appeared to recognize the presence of an artist._-The 
Daily Telegraph, December 6, 1900 

In the evening St. James’ Hall was well filled when Mme 
Eleanor Cleaver gave a recital, assisted by Leonard Borwick. The 


principal item of a fine program was the interpretation by the vo 





in a number of well chosen songs Such noble compositions as 
tach’s “Nimm was dein ist” and “Mein glaubiges Herz” are 
heard so seldom in the concert room that it was delightful to find 
them included in Madame Cleaver’s program, and more pleasing 
still to hear them sung with such charm and feeling The employ 
ing of an organ accompaniment, excellently played by Stuart Archer 
to these particular songs was also to be commended. Other songs 
in the program included a group | Br tr fadame 
Cleaver was likewise heard t capital effe C te “Sa 
Reutlinger, Par 
phische Ode and that m captivating of forging songs “Der 
Schmied,”” were perhaps he: uppiest efforts, while Leonard Bor 
wick’s piano solos wer f rse ace ible as usua Westminster 
Gazette, December 12, 190 
\ remarkably successful del was made n Tuesday evening by 
Mme. Eleanor Cleaver, an American contralt “ gave a 
cert at St. James’ Hall. Madame Cleaver’s voice is ric and n 
ous in quality, particularly in the lower register, and sh« ses 
like a thorough artist, her mezzo voice being exceptionally ¢ 
Her choice of songs was first rate, and she did complete justice t 
the two beautiful Bach airs which came first in her program, as we 
as to a charming little song from Gluck’s “Pilgrimme auf Mecca 
which used to be very popular in this country some fifty years agu 
under the title ““The Flower that Smiles To-day.” Her ability as a 
vocalist is a thing beyond question. She was assisted by Leonard 
jorwick, who gave a good performance of one of Chopin's polon 
aises and other pieces.—The Daily Graphic, December 6, 1900 


Madame Cleaver inherits her musical gifts and her voice 
Mrs M Jeebe c, 
as a contralto Before going 
study, Madame Cleaver studied with Lalinski in Detroit 
and Miss Laura D. Moore, of New York. Jennie Meyer 
was her teacher in Berlin 


from her mother, Ellen who was well 


known singer abroad to 
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& BROOKLYN. 








OR several weeks a fierce choir war has raged 

Ko in Brooklyn and the injustice and hypocrisy 

Kom of it all must have interested both angels and 

demons. It is because she considered the 
“game not worth the candle” that the writer retired from 
singing in a church choir at a time when most women 
begin their careers. 

It was twelve years ago last November that she sang her 
last note in a choir loft of a church in a city not 500 miles 
from New York. Never having personally incurred the 
displeasure of the minister or that august and highly musi- 
cal (?) body, the church music committee, the writer can- 
not perhaps sufficiently sympathize with the singer who is 
“dropped” or dismissed. Other and more fortunate cir- 
cumstances necessitated a removal from one town to an- 
other. Calmly reviewing the situation in the new field, the 
decision not to sing in a choir again prevailed. 

Now when young singers come to the writer for coun- 
sel she advises them to try to get positions either in a Prot- 
estant Episcopal church, a Roman Catholic church or a 
Hebrew synagogue, threé essentially musical sects, with a 
religion stable and attuned to beautiful and zwsthetic wor- 
ship 

\ll attempts by such denominations as the Methodists, 
Baptists and Congregationalists to sing “grand” music in 
their church are all more or less of a farce. Ninety per 
cent. of these memberships don’t want it, cannot under- 
stand it, and not understanding it or wanting it, they hate 
to pay for 4t. 

If it takes three generations to make a gentleman, it will 
take at least six generations to make a race of music lov- 
ers. The Episcopalians, the Roman Catholics, the Lu- 
therans and the Hebrews have for centuries listened to 
classic music. It is a part of their religion. In the Roman 
Catholic churches it is the rector that engages the singers, 
or it is his influence that secures their engagement. Every 
priest is a musician, and when the singing in a Catholic 
church is poor in quality it is due to a lack of funds. The 
parish may be poor, and thus cannot afford fine singers, 
but even when the voices are inferior the music is the 
same yrand churchly music that makes the worship in 
the Romish church so attractive to Protestants of esthetic 
tastes. 

For one thing, in the Roman Catholic church there is no 
meddling, ignorant, hypocritical music committee mounted 
on a pedestal, with power to nullify the wishes of nine- 
tenths of the congregation regarding the retention of sing- 
choir. What do these meddling, ignorant, 
hypocritical music committees know about music, any- 
how? 

It is seldom that the members of the committee agree 
One member will say to a certain 
singer that she will get the place. Another promises the 
same position to a different singer and the chances are 
both young singers will be disappointed, for the member 
with the “fat” purse has not been consulted and it is “he” 
who has tiie final say in the matter. The writer could tell 
tales about her own experience, but here prefers to relate 
the simple story told by a young Brooklyn church so- 
This particular singer’s voice is of beautiful qual- 


ers in the 


among themselves. 


ity, but is low pitched, a kind of voice the writer prefers 
to hear in a church. 

It so happened that the young singer gained the ill will 
of some members of the church, and accordingly when 
her contract was about to expire she received “notice.” 
Friends informed her of several vacancies (to be) and 
among the first committee that consented to hear her sing 
was an elderly man with a long, grizzly beard, a disagree- 
able, squeaky voice, and as he himself admitted, slightly 
deaf in one ear. 

“Ah!” declared the elderly Christian. “I believe I like 
your voice, but do you know I wish it were a trifle 
higher.” 

“Really,” replied the young singer. 
I cannot stretch it for you.” 

The young singer did not get the place. Of course not. 
The elderly man with the long beard and the disagreeable 
voice was the richest man in the church, and, although 
densely ignorant of music and all art, he was chairman of 
the music committee. 

The same young singer confessed to me that she had 
joined the Church, but since she became a professional 
choir singer she had lost all respect for her Church, and 
her backsliding, she complained, was the result of meet- 
ing sO many music committees. 

“I must be very unfortunate,” said the young woman, 
“for, as a rule, I found the men on the music committees 
insincere, untruthful and procrastinating.” 

It was rumored in Brooklyn last week that the Rev. 
Dr. Henry P. Dewey, pastor of the Church of the Pil- 
grims, corner of Henry and Remsen streets, had about 
persuaded his church to have nothing but hymns sung 
at the church service after the present quartet choir is re 
leased. The Church of the Pilgrims, made famous 
through the long pastorate of the late Rev. Dr. Richard 
Salter Storrs, is wealthy. The membership and congrega 
tion is made up largely of the New England element 
This church for years was noted for its high priced choir 
Few churches in Manhattan paid higher salaries. 

Thomas E. Stillman, a man of culture and refined mu- 
sical tastes, paid out of his own pocket for years the 
salaries or a greater part of them. But Mr. Stillman, 
who, by the way, is a law partner of Ambassador Choate, 
has built a mansion in Manhattan, and his departure from 
Brooklyn may be the cause of the choir reorganization at 
the Church of the Pilgrims. The quartet to continue 
until May 1 includes Miss Margaret J. Cobb, soprano; 
Mrs. Martha Dorlon Lowe, contralto; Paul Du Fault, 
tenor, and Grant Odell, basso. Henry Eyre Browne is the 
organist. Mr. Browne and three of the singers, Miss 
Cobb, Mrs. Lowe and Mr. Odell are to be retired at the 
expiration of the choir year, May 1. 

Should Dr. Dewey’s wishes prevail, the new quartet will 
have very simple duties to perform. There is to be a 
quartet for next year, but those who know declare it is 
only matter of time when no high priced singers will be 
engaged by the Church of the Pilgrims. There may be a 
precentor to lead the singing, that is all. A cornetist 
formerly led the singing at the Tabernacle when Talmage 
preached there, and this strident vulgarity was quite in 
keeping with the remainder of the “show” at the “Church 
of the Holy Circus,” as the irreverent blasphemously de- 
scribed Talmage’s church. 

Ninety per cent. of the choir rows in Brooklyn and else 
where are the result of the meddling interference and lack 
of stability of the men appointed to serve on the music 
committee. There are exceptions, to be sure, but the 
music committee as an auxiliary to the church is frequent- 
ly more of a hindrance than a help to the growth and ad- 


“I’m so sorry, but 








vancement of Christianity among the people. 


Miss Alice M. Judge and her pupils gave a musicale 
last Tuesday evening, February 26, at the home of Miss 
Judge, 679 Vanderbilt avenue. The program which fol- 
lows gives some ideas of the abilities of the young mu- 
sicians : 

Two  KibaderetOhee.....5 ois. civccsccccccscccccevcvcccscccecs ... Loeschorn 
Julia Persons, A. M. Judge. 
Satie Ge. TGR c0e cnpdncdncDisnceccgcnencesvivveonsseccced Arranged 


Waltz cab cesncoerscoesedadtacesoscosece .+eee+eChopin 
IN 5 cedicu See cdreen eed beeetbcadateutde céebisuvaddioustel Chopin 
Alice M. Judge. 

Velocity Study. rad beanies .. Duvernoy 
EE |. wxctindbaes concedes cotsonenstresestberss pene ceceususgneepeseelll Wély 
Pauline Persons. 

WEY ieivva vod cave vadetccosenss cetersebnieees ... Karganoff 
Susan B. Persons. 

Poem Erotique.. .. Grieg 
Oisilon ... . Grieg 
Enid Linton. 

Mélodie .. Virgil 
Bubbling Brook. .. Virgil 
Lullaby sidicressbhovsbe .. Virgil 
Julia Persons 
es  .  . s dtas chaemenbeweda .. Virgil 
Mazurka saieanmat , Chopin 
H. Alden Bunker. 

Mazurka ..... Chopin 
Menuetto ‘ ; -Bach 
Pauline Persons. 

Silhoutten sdeccesossseosees .. Jensen 
Bertha O'Reilly, Alice M. Judge 
Prelude jovideeseaes ..Chopin 
To a Wild Rose : . MacDowell 
The Snuff-box Waltz watts Old MSS 
Susan B, Persons 
PI avec cesecccosccensienss Schubert 


Spring Song Mendelssohn 


Alice M. Judge 
Auld Lang Syne 

The writer was unable to attend the musicale, but one 
thoughtful 
their 
from 


musician present commented upon the very 


and musicianly treatment that the children 
different compositions. 
memory, and as Miss Judge herself declared, that is the 
only way to make the music a part of oneself. Pauline 
Persons played Chopin’s “Mazurka” in too slow a tempo, 
one musician declared, but the young performer atoned 


gave 


Everything was played 


for this by playing the iast part beautifully 
©®A©® 


The Dannreuther Quartet, of New York, gave a con- 
cert at Association Hall last Wednesday evening under 
3rooklyn Institute.. As THe Musicat 
Dannreuthers preserve a 


the auspices of the 
Courier has already stated, the 
good ensemble, and that is the quality which counts in 
chamber music. The quartets played in Brooklyn were 
the Mozart in G major, the Schumann in A major and 
the new quartet by Napravnik, in C major, which the quar- 
tet played at its last concert in Manhattan. Emil Schenck, 
the ’cellist of the quartet, added two solos, and Miss Alice 
Merritt, a young Brooklyn church soprano, assisted in the 
program for the evening. 

Miss Merritt’s voice, a sweet, pure soprano, was very 
agreeable to listen to, and in her English songs succeeded 
She attempted Liszt’s 
Schubert’s 


in making an excellent impression 
“Lorelei,” Brahms’ ‘“Feldeinsamkeit” and 
“Gretchen am Spinnrade.” 

It will take years before Miss Merritt can hope to sing 
these By her present sweet but colorless style, 
how could she be expected to utter the tragic note of the 
broken hearted Gretchen. too, requires 
a very different kind of interpretation from what Miss 
Merritt gave it. Miss Merritt’s English songs were “I 
Know a Bank,” by Henry Park; Nevin’s “Song of Love,” 
“A Song of Sunshine,” by Arthur Goring Thomas, and 


songs 


Liszt’s “Lorelei,” 











oigt, 
Louise B.* 
SOPRANO. 


* By special arrangement with 
Loupon G. CHARLTON. 





acheller, 
Willis E. 


TENOR. 





THE QUARTET: 





aldwin, 
Adele L. 


ALTO. 








osea, 
Robert. 


BASS. 





+ By special arrangement with 
M. L. PINKHAM 





| Separately or Together. | == M. 


BUTLER, 952 8th Avenue, New York 














=ee ACCOMPANIST 
F. W. RIESBERG, - = 


“ To the excellent pianist and accompanist,” from 











INSTRUCTION. 
Piano, Organ, Eiarmony. 
With THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
Organist Rosevilie Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark. 


Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A 
Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th St., NEW YORK. 
TELEPHONE : 452 COLUMBUS 

MRS. 


Carl Alves 


Has Resumed Vocal instruction at her Home Studio : 
1146 Park Ave. acar 91st Street, New York. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


ROBERT STRAKOSCH 


56 Rue La Bruy®re, PARIS. 
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as an extra song, “O, That We Two Were Maying,” by 
Nevin. 

The man who played Miss Merritt’s accompaniments 
belongs to that class of musicians who have earned a 
very long term in purgatory. It was as if some magic 
had-transformed the piano when it was touched later by 
Otto Schill, the viola player of the Dannreuther Quartet 
Mr. Schill accompaniments for 
Schenck’s 
musician with a good technic, but his tone is not luscious 

The Mozart and Schumann quartets delighted the mu 
sicians in the house. Both are models of their kind, and 
Napravnik composition was unworthy of per 
But the Dannreuthers are 





played most musical 


’cello solos. Schenck is, as he always was, a 


certainly the 
formance at the same concert 
progressive musicians, and so are justified in playing novel 
ties. 
®OaAa€& 
William G. Hammond, the organist of the Washington 


Avenue Baptist Church, and Walter McIlroy, tenor solo 


ist of the Garden City Cathedral, gave a piano and song 
recital Tuesday evening (February 26) at Memorial Hall 
©®A® 

Heathe Gregory, the baritone singer, and Miss Carri 
Bridewell, the contralto from the Metropolitan Opera 
House, sang at the Women’s Musicale given last Thurs 
day afternoon at the Brooklyn Union League Club. Mr 
Gregory sang songs by Burnham, Chadwick, Brow 
Lehmann and Hawley. M Bridewell’s songs were by 
Mattei, Rogers, Schumann and Brahms Instrumental! 


Kieckhoeffer 


numbers were contributed by the Miss 
©®A® 

To-night (Wednesday) Liza Lehmann’s latest song cy 

cle, “The Daisy Chain,” wiil b 

Institute concert in Associati Hall. The soprano solois: 

Dorothy Harvey. On March 27 the Brooklyn 


preset te d at the Brooklyn 


is Mrs 
Oratorio Club will present Bach’s “St. Matthew's Passion’ 
at the Academy of Music, under the management of thi 
Brooklyn Institute M me Marie Zimmermann has beer 
engaged as the soprano soloist 
Some time in April the same gers will cross the 
bridge and repeat the performance at a hall in Manhatta 
G®A® 
Josef Hofmann will give his Brooklyn recital at the 
Academy of Music to-morrow (Thursday) ernos 
®@Aaece 
For reports of the concert by the Leipsic Philharmo 
Orchestra in Brooklyn and the Brooklyn Arion “Meist¢ 
singer” afternoon, see other pages of this issue of Tm 


Musicat COURIER 


Historical Concerts 


HE sixth in the series of his al concerts by Eu 
and M. dest ll 


gene Bernstein, pianist Altschuler, ’cel 


ist, was Sunday afternoon, February 24, at the Tux 
edo. The Saint-Saéns Sonata in C minor, for piano and 
cello, and the Grieg Sonata in A minor were the works 
played. Richard Byron Overstreet, basso, sang three of 
Schumann's songs, “Ic} groll nicht.” “Die Lotosblume” 
and “The Two Grenadiers.” The seventh concert will be 
given Sunday afternoon. March 10 


Minnie Humphreys in Williamsbridge. 


This excellent singer took part in a concert given at 


| 


Bronxwood Park Club house last week, making a hit with 


the Jouberti “Spanish Serenade” and having to sing an en 
core, Nevin’s “Rosary.” The ladies quartet, of which sh« 
is first soprano, the Chaminade Quartet, also appeared 
twice, pleasing all 

She is one of the best of the Mo mtefiors ; pup Is. 








Elsa Marshall. 


Sings with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 


ISS ELSA MARSHALL, a soprano for 
whom great things are predicted, sang at 
the recent concerts with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. The following ex 
tracts from reports in the Cincinnati papers will prove 
that the young singer’s accomplishments have not been 





exaggerated: 

Great interest was attached to the formal début of Miss Elsa Mar 
shall. With such a dearth of first-class sopranos as exists for the 
moment in Cincinnati, Miss Marshall should have a very successful 
of particularly sweet quality in 
Her work is characterized 
dignified yet modest bear 


career. Her voice is a lyric soprano 
the extreme upper and upper middle notes 


by refinement and intelligence, while her 











E_sa MARSHALL. 


ng elicited favorable comment Miss Marshall sang Michaela 
wia from “Carmen” and a very pretty song by Mr. Van der 
Stucken, “O Come With Me.” The concert will be repeated this 


ening.—Cincinnati Enquirer, February 23, 1901 











Miss Elsa Marshall sang for her first number an aria from “Car 
reditably Her rendition of the aria, “C’est des Contrebandiers 
ear t and some volume, and sings with a good deal of manner 
She wa f Foley here and of Saenger in New York, and 
made a successful appearance in Des Moines, la., last summer 
Her second number was a song by Mr. Van der Stucken, who, be 
les his musical ability, is mething of poet as wel Cincinnat 
Commercial-Tribune, February 23, 1901 
(Translation 
e soloist of the Symphony concert was Miss Elsa Marshal 
talented young lady, possessing a wonderfully pleasing, rich 
prano voice, and for so young an artist, sang her numbers very 
editably. Her rendition of the aria, “C’est des contrebandiers,” 
from “Carmen,” was very good, and most excellently did Miss Mar 
shall succeed with the beautiful composition “Oh, kom mit mir in 
lie Frihlingsnacht,” by Van der Stucken. The audience applauded 
without cessation until! Miss Marshal! responded wit un encore 


Cincinnati Volksblatt 
(Translation.) 
Miss Elsa Marshall, studied with Bush Foley here in Ci: 
‘ later with Saeng« n New York, and appeared s cneden 


I 


made her début with the Sym 
great success 


fully last summer in Des Moines, 
phony Orchestra in her native city on Friday with 
Through her excellent performance of Saturday evening she con 
firmed the favorable impression which she had made the day before 

Miss Marshall has a voice of good range, understands how to use 


it to best advantage and sings with intelligence and sympathetix 
expression. Her rendition of the great aria from “Carmen” and 
the Van der Stucken song was so successful that, compelled by the 
hearty applause, she was obliged to respond to an encore.--Cincin 


nati Freie Presse. 

Miss Marshall is the 
Clifton, Ohio. The subjoined extract 
nati Post of February 15, 1901 

She was one of the soloists at the last 
M. T. N. A., in Des Moines, Ia 
tention. Miss Marshall has a voice which might properly be desig 


Marshall, of 
‘incin 


daughter of E. P 
is from the 


annual meeting of the 


where her singing attracted at 
nated as lyro-dramatic. It is said to possess a lovely musical qua! 
ity. She is a woman of fascinating presence and of a striking type 
years a pupil of B. W 
afterward was trained for three years by 


of beauty. Miss Marshall was for some 
Foley, of this city, and 
Oscar Saenger, of New York city 

The Cincinnati Febru 
ollowing sketch of Miss Marshall 


Commercial Tribune, of Sunday, 


ary 17, published the 











Among the younger artists in the local musical world, Miss Elsa 
Marshall, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. I P. Marshall, has won for 
herself a definite place, and her appearance as a soloist at the 
Symphony concerts of February and 23 notable, as it is prac 
cally her début before a Cincinnati audience 

With the exception of three year New York with 
Oscar Saenger, her musi education was received in Cincinnat 
under the direction of B. W I r ind her first important publi 
uppearance was befor e M Teacher Nationa Associatior 
at Des Moines, la., last season 

Initial performance wit rchestr ccompaniment ever 
test for the young singer, but Mis Marsha Acq ed erself 
ably that she wor zh praise fr er t ke It 
therefore, with ! ¢ ha for ng formance 

cipated 

Northrop-Johnstone Concert. 

HIS occurred last Tuesday afternoon, at the Waldorf 

and was a most enjoyable ind artist event in all 

ways. Mrs. Northrop sang French, German and English 

songs, Kate St Bu \ Song” with much brilliancy 

and Harthan’s “Gute Nacht vas irming in its sim 

plicity A new MS. song S | by Miss FE. M 

Grant, has character and Spanisl vr. and naturally 
raised the query “Who is she?” 

Mrs Northrop herself was a drean n white, and has 
probably never sung better thar mn ti occasior Ss} 
was the recipient of armful flower f h nan 
friends 

Miss Johnstone is a sterling nist nd played witl 
lots of dash and feeling. while baritone Percy T. Hemus 
is sure soon to be recognized s a leader among the sing 
ers of the metropolis if he continues singing as on this 
occasior He put much temperament into all he did 
especially effective was his singing of Tosti’s “My 


Dreams,” a fine climax indeed 
Miss Burr played for the singers, wit 
, 


Mr. Liebling for the vis 


sympathy, and 


ylinist 


Maxson’s “ Stabat Mater.” 


HE annual performance of Rossini’ Stabat Mater 
took place at the Central Congregational Church of 
Philadelphia recently, under the direction of Organist 
Frederick Maxson, and it was a great success, many being 
unable to gain ad ening the sam 


admittance On Easter e\ 


choir, with prominent oists, will sing Gounod 
Redemption.” 
thirteenth of the recitals by the 


Mr. Maxson gave the 


American Organ Players’ Club at his church last weel 
Widor Dubo 
Gounod and Hollins 

Frank N. Oglesby, former 


Chester, Pa 


playing works by Parker Jadassohn 
Wagner 

His pupil, 
Paul’s P. E 
ist at the prominent First M 
which Dr. W. W. Gilchrist is director 


rganist It ot 


Church has been chosen organ 


Germantown. of 














CARL v. LACHMUND, Director. 





The Lachmund Conservatory, aiibaien uel 


PIANO, VIOLIN, VOCAL AND OTHER BRANCHES. 


Teachers of eminent standing in their respective specialties. 


Private Lessons. 





—" COTTLOW, 


For Terms, Dates, etc., for Season 1900-1901, address 


Just returned from Europe. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





American Pianist. 





HANNAH & HAMLIN, 


Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, 
Exclusive Managers for Middle States: 





The Distinguished | 


| REPERTORY : 





CHARLES __—__ 


HUMPHREY 


3631 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. ~TENOR. 


LENA mm 
DORIA 
DEVINE. 





Opera, Concert, Etc. 


Vocal instruction. 


Sole Teacher of Blanche Duffield, Soprano Soloist with 
Sousa’s Band Seasons 1900 and 1901. 


136 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





Address: 


Letter Box 38, 


we JOSEFFY. 


NORTH TARRYTOWN, 


N.Y. 
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Boston 
(Music 





17 BEACON STREET, 


HOTEL BELLEVUE, t 
BosToNn, March 4, 1901. 


HE prospect for a busy spring at the studio of 


aihlz Mrs. May Sleeper Ruggles is assured. Mrs. 

n Ruggles herself has been in demand for re- 
citals, both in town and the suburbs. On 

February 26, the contralto gave a recital at Gardner. Feb- 


ruary 22 she sang in Newton, and she was engaged for a 
vesper service at Aburndale recently. At the meeting of 
the Friday Morning Club she sang six songs by Robert 
must be made of Mrs. 
For this interesting 


Schumann. Particular mention 
Ruggles’ recital at Lasell Seminary. 
occasion her program included songs by Cheney, Gounod, 
Boex, Ambroise, Rotoli, Mascagni and Bartlett. all sacred 
During Lent Mrs. Ruggles will re- 
Her pupils in Worces- 
ter will give musicales before the season ends. Both in 
town and out of Boston, Mrs, Ruggles includes among her 
numerous pupils some exceptionally good voices. 

Sunday evening Everett E. Truette presented Dubois’ 
sacred cantata, “The Seven Last Words of Christ,” at the 
Eliot Church, There was a chorus of thirty 
voices and the soloists were: Mrs. Francis Dunton Wood, 
Miss Adah Campbell Hussey, contralto; A. K. 
Lane, tenor; F. W. Cutter, basso. The organ part of this 
beautiful work is a symphony in itself. and as played by 
impressed upon the large 


numbers by the way. 
ceive at her studio on Thursday 


Newton. 


soprano; 


Mr. Truette its beauties were 
congregation. 

The three afternoon recitals at the Westminster in aid 
of the fund of the South End Day Nursery 
Auxiliary have atiracted large audiences of music lovers. 
Last Tuesday afternoon, February 26, the second recital, 
Miss Edith E. Torrey contributed two groups of songs. 
Her selection were an Aria from ‘La Giaconda,” “I’ve 
Been Roaming” (old English), “Die Bekehrte,” by Stange; 
‘Dear Love,” Chadwick; ‘‘Reste,”’ Chaminade, and “The 
Lark,” by Parker. The remainder of the program for the 
afternoon consisted of a lecture on Rudyard Kipling, by 
Mrs. Walter Stokes Iron, and piano solos by Miss Mary 
The last recital announced for March 


building 


Agnes Patterson. 
5 is to be ail music, and the artists who will appear are 
Miss Rose Stewart, soprano; Miss Lucie Tucker, con- 
tralto; T. Adamowski, violinist, and Miss Maude Parasis, 
pianist. 

The committee for these recitals include the following 
prominent women: Mrs. Stanley P. Clemens, chairman; 
Miss Olive Morrison, Miss Mabel Chipman, Miss Clara 
Frost, Miss Lila Walker, Miss Ethel Sands, Miss Gertrude 
Badger, Miss Hattie Page, Miss Ethel Lovejoy, Miss Julia 
Dwight, Miss Maud Hunt, Miss Mabel Holden and Mrs 
Edwin Mower. 

Hattie Scholder, the child pianist. 
Samuel Eppinger, of New York, will give a recital Thurs 
March 7, at Hall, at 
Mme Hartmann, mezzo so- 


pupil and protégée of 


day afternoon, Steinert which she 


will be assisted by Pierron 
prano. 

Students from the advanced classes of the New England 
Conservatory appeared at the recital last Wednesday even- 
ing. The names of the performers are: Miss Elizabeth 
Beal, Holbrook, Mass.; Miss Estelle Hibbard, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Miss Bessie Chapman, London, England: 
Miss Florence Avery, Newburgh, N. Y.; Ciarence Jackson. 


HEINRICH 


MEYN 


BARITONE. 


Vocal Studio: 200 West 57th Street. 
Management: R E. SQUIRE, 125 East 24th St., New York. 


OscarR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be- 
fore the public. 


Studio: 51 EAST 64th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 














Manchester, N. H.; James P. Moorhead, Fairfield, Ia., 
and Frank S. Watson, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Mrs. Tryphom Batcheller, pupil of Miss Marie L. Ever- 
ett, gave a very successful concert in Association Hall, 
Worcester, recently. Mrs. Batcheller accomplished the 
difficult task of winning the highest praises from the lead- 
ing critics of her own critical city. Mrs, Batcheller’s 
voice is a pure soprano, every tone of which seems per- 
fectly posed, with much breadth and warmth of expression. 
Her coloratura and trill seem absolutely without a fault, 
her method and her singing reflecting great credit on her 
Boston teacher. Madame Sembrich has recently become 
interested in Mrs. Batcheller, and says that she has all 
the requisites for becoming a great artist. Mrs. Batcheller 
studied two years in Boston with Miss Everett, and then 
took eight months with Madame Marchesi in Paris 
While there she was placed at once in the concert class, 
and made several appearances in Paris during the season, 
with marked success, notably at the Massenet féte, and at 
her own début in Salle Erard. 

The Worcester press notices are highly encouraging 
and complimentary. The following is the program that 
was given by Mrs. Batcheller: 


Cee. TI 0 onde vad xhessiethasbtedsaterne jaoventesabe Massenet 
trate Gp PRR ccckvcsisdsccecagtscocccccsnaseses ; ....Massenet 
a: SE TE CRN ire 5 cdbah bocce ten cteabaseneseccssvnsea Mozart 
. Pind . 

ie. NE ht os ractidanuasnieniiensnscagdidddbutabiecese Chaminade 
at MN QE. 5 5 cack dn Dedede paShatiestucuddsenyeecychccctons Wagner 


ee eS nr er Donizetti 





Rete Gee DIO ios cio erus ccccodcasecvccsdeevdeequnceesenet Mozart 
lie TI sncdcconscavhdoabdbedaetnkayecunitesicnsstassevéines Mozart 
DEE co icéostsdariccidisarvtt bh sbrsciiettdandeniekted Schumann 
Chant Hindou (with obligato for violoncello)................ Bemberg 


Ge, Tirte Tae vcccenicccocccgesccte ccciccsvvsccseocsese Gounod 


Canzonetta from Margitta.............. ... Meyer-Helmund 


A Mariner-Gallup Success. 


HURSDAY evening, February 21, Frederic Mariner 

accompanied his musical protégé, Miner Walden Gal- 

lup, to Hoboken, N. J., where he played at a song recital 

given by Theodore Ernest Burger, baritone, at his studio, 
1140 Bloomfield street. 

A large and fashionable audience assembled at rather a 
late hour to listen to a well arranged program, of which 
Master Gallup contributed three numbers. For his first he 
chose the Chopin Prelude in G minor, a Chopin waltz and 
the Concert Sonata in A, by Scarlatti. His second num- 
ber included “Hark, Hark the Lark,” Schubert-Hoffman, 
and the Mendelssohn “Hunting Song.” 

The Rondo Capriccioso, by Mendelssohn, concluded his 
part of the program. 

Master Miner appeared to be in his best playing mood, and 
certainly gave great pleasure and satisfaction to an audi- 
ence of true music lovers who listened for the first time, 
strangely enough, to pianistic results accomplished wholly 
from the correct application of the Virgil method. : 

Accuracy and repose seemed to be his by inheritance 
rather than from any schooling he might have had, and yet 
it is generally acceded that “‘genius is but the ability to 
work.” 

Mr. Burger, who gave the recital, sang songs covering a 
wide range, including sacred, descriptive and operatic se 
lections. 

He has a naturally beautiful voice of considerable power, 
and sang in a manner thoroughly appreciated by his many 
friends present. 

Greater results yet may be expected from such a fine 
physique, combined with the requisite amount of work and 
experience. 





Gerard Thiers. 
Albert Gérard-Thiers has been engaged as soloist by 
the ladies of the Eclectic Club for Wednesday afternoon, 


March 6, at Delmonico’s. 


live Mead 


VIOLINIST. 


Soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, the New York Liederkranz, Arion. 
Musurgia and Manuscript Societies, the 
St. Louis Choral-Symphony Society, &c, 


Address all communications to 
FRED. R. COMEE, 
Symphony Hall, Massachusetts and 
Huntington Avenues, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
Personal address: 
560 Park Avenue, New York. 








Harold Bauer’s Farewell Recital. 


AROLD BAUER gave his farewell recital at Men- 
delssohn Hall Tuesday afternoon, February 26. This 

was the program: 
Sonata Appassionata, op. 111..... .. Beethoven 
Au bord d’une Source. 
Sonate in A........ 
minor. 
Impromptu in G flat.............. 
Scherzo in B flat minor.. 


Liszt 

.- Scarlatti 
I'schaikowsky 
Chopin 


Romance in F 


Chopin 
Carnival, op. 9..........+« seats bau Schumann 

Besides the above list of compositions, Bauer played 
two extra numbers as encores, Liszt’s ‘‘Waldesrauschen,” 
and Chopin’s A flat Polonaise. The 


be remembered by many in the large audience 


afternoon will long 
Bauer 
was at his best, playing like the inspirational and forceful 
musician that he is. 

His reading of the Beethoven Sonata was noble, and 
trarisported many of his listeners where they beheld the 
giant intellect of the Bonn master with all its stupendous 
wealth of thought and power. It was not the kind of play- 
ing that alternately thrills and enervates, but playing that 
awakens the reason and strengthens it 

The Scarlatti Sonata was played significantly, and the 
Liszt, Tschaikowsky and Chopin compositions in turn re- 
ceived the noblest treatment from the scholarly performer. 
If such a term may be applied, Bauer will be remembered 
as a great “literary pianist,” because he is pre-eminently 
a musician with a soul, a sane, beautiful and convincing 
performer, and one who comprehends the inner thought 
of the composer. His playing of the Schumann “Carnival” 
was positively sublime, and wherever musicians have heard 
him play this wonderful piano work, his fame as a great 
Schumann player will rest secure. With each step of the 
“Carnival” he carried his audience with him, and at the 
close of the performance the pianist was honored with an 
ovation. - After Chopin 
Polonaise, and played it from beginning to end with con 


repeated recalls he played the 


sumate power. Liszt’s ““Waldesrauschen” was played after 
the second group 

Bauer sailed for (Tuesday) The 
pianist may return here next season, and should he do so 


Europe yesterday 
he will more than duplicate his success of this his first 
American visit. He is an artist whom musicians and mu 
sical people will always be eager to hear 


Brooklyn Oratorio Club to Sing in Manhattan. 





St. Matthew “ Passion ’”’ to Be Presented. 
HE Brooklyn Oratorio Club, reinforced by a selected 
chorus of men and boys, are to be heard for the first 
time in this city in a performance of Bach’s “St. Matthew 
Passion” in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening, April 2 
under the direction of Walter Henry Hall. This is the 
first time this work has been presented in this city in nine 


years 


Reddall’s Song Recital. 


REDERICK REDDALL, the baritone, gave a re- 
cital at the Pouch Mansion, Brooklyn, last Satur- 
day morning, at which he was assisted by a number of his 
advanced pupils and other artists. Reddall’s numbers 
were “Love Is a Bubble.” Allitsen; “Were My Song With 
Wings Provided,” Hahn ; “Ode to Bacchus,” Chaminade, 
and Callcott’s ballad, “The Last Man.” The artists assist- 
ing Mr. Reddal!l were: Miss Mary Downey, soprano; 
Mrs. Chauncey G. Cozine, soprano; James E. Dewey, 
tenor; Miss Georgina Walsh, violinist, and Miss Caro- 
line B. Taylor, pianist 


NEW HOTEL BELLEVUE, 


NEW, MODERN, FIREPROOF HOTEL, 
BEACON STREET (Near Tremont Street), 
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French Diction—French Language 
in Paris. 
Mile. Nilande. 


6 T was a lucky thing for singers when the Yersin 
sisters classified the French sounds, so that words 
could be pronounced correctly at sight instead of 

being corrected, corrected, corrected for ever! 

certainty; there is inde 

In the other 


In one case there is absolute 
pendence, there are satisfaction and success 
there is everlasting correction! And that is all. 

Who has not attended a vocal lesson when three-quar 
ters of the blessed half hour was spent in saying no, no; 
not that way, this way; not this way, but that way; not up, 
but down; not down, but up; not in 
Yet coming down stairs from that 40-franc singing 
“correc 


but out, and not out, 


but in? 
lesson (30 francs of which have been spent in 
tion’’) every one of the mistakes cor 
rected above 

Nay, after three years of just that sort of work and that 
sort of expense, and that sort of loss to the singing 
training, that same pupil goes forth to sing before a French 
and the poor people crush their tortured ears, 


the pupils make 


audience, 
and would run from the house if politeness or the rest of 
the program did not retain them 

And yet Americans at home, who do not understand the 
reason, wonder why the tenor or the soprano, with such 
beautiful voice, good looks and long, expensive training 
The reason is plain to sec 
but not taught French 


cannot get an engagement 
They have been “corrected,” 
This is the cause of so much American failure abroad in 
the vocal field 
Imagine a boy 
examples in arithmetic without ever having learned the 
tables! What would we think of a teacher who set him 
a task, and then sought by correcting the mistakes 
Yet probably this 


or girl being set to work to perform 


such 
to make the boy an expert accountant? 
clever 


some persons 


is just what was done before 

classified the 2 x I are 2, 2 x 2 are 4 

made to learn before he is ever set an example to work 
This illustrates exactly the relation of the sounds to the 


the tables being the sounds, the 


which the boy is 


study of French diction 
examples the songs and operas composed of these sounds 
in words 

contains from, say, three to ten o1 


Think, then, how 


Every French word 


twenty of these sounds many in a 
phrase or verse! 

Now, unfortunately, the 
ours any more than the tones of an untuned piano are like 


Imagine playing a piece of musi 
g } ~ 


French sounds do not resemble 


those of one in tune 
upon a horribly out of tune piano before a skilled musi 
cian. How he would wince! How little chance of his 
employing the man with the bad piano to play befor« 
him! 

So little chance is there of a singer with faulty Frencl 
to be engaged by a French director, or if perchance “en 
gaged,” how little chance of being retained 

Now, tuning people’s French before they attempt to sing 
or speak is the task which the gifted Mlle. Nilande has 
chosen as the first work to be done. As apparatus all she 
needs is the Yersin system of sound classification (or table, 
or chart). In the correct manipulation of this apparatus 
she has been thoroughly prepared by the Yersins. They 
have given her a diploma stating that she is thus qualified 
and she comes here to Paris to establish herself for its 
teaching 

Mile. Nilande has commenced her work by conferences 
explaining the necessity and manner of the system, giving 
illustrations of both in a most attractive and convincing 
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fashion. Another of these conferences takes place this 


week. 

She has already several pupils and is having much pleas 
Her studio is in the 
near 


ure and satisfaction in their progress 


colony, 37 rue Chaillot, 


centre of the American 
Avenue Marceau, with every facility of communication at 
the door. 


The study of the phono-rhythmic only re 


systeme 


quires a few weeks, or less, according to aptitude of the 
pupil, While this is a specialty with the teacher, she con 
ducts pupils through all the mazes of the language with 


Her career here will be watched with 


signal success 
terest. 


“Guide to Practical Musicianship.” 
A New Work by A. J. Goodrich. 


MONG the few musicians of liberal education it 
is admitted that much energy in teaching 
COS music is misdirected, and that there are still 

too many teachers ignorant of or indifferent to 
the scientific modes at the foundation of every art. A 
Goodrich, now a resident of New York, belongs to 
class of thoughtful and courageous men learned in music 
Slowly, but surely, Mr. Goodrich is making his influence 
felt and his able books are gradually finding their plac« 
in the libraries of musicians, teachers and students. All 
can learn something from it. THe Musica, Courier has 
reviews of Goodrich’s “Analytical Harmony” 


published 
and to this list of valuable publications 


and other books, 
must be added a very practical and handy 
“Guide to Practical Musicianship.” 

On his title page the author explains that the 
for students of the piano, organ or violin, and he gives as 
a sub-title “Intended to Supersede Rote Memorizing.” In 


his preface the author further explains his theory when he 


volume, the 


work is 


writes: 
to remem 


Mem 


form of impression, or sen 


“It is very difficult, and frequently impossible 
ber music that has not been mentally assimilated 
ry must be aided by some 


sorial effect, or by the application of an inherent principle 


which will tend to reveal the design and structure of the 


music to be learned 
“Nearly everyone must be aware of the fact that it is 


nuch easier to remember the face than the name of a 


newly formed acquaintance. If we are in the habit of ob 
serving facial outline and expression we will unconscious 


which is plainly recognizable 


The result of our observa 


ly note some peculiarity 


under ordinary circumstances 
¢ 1] ‘ H ; ] FT ] 

ion will be a sensorial impression more or less indelible 
Thus the face would be remembered long after the name 
repeated the latter 
Unless the 


there 


had been forgotten 
and made an effort to ‘commit it to memory.’ 


even though we 


name were very unique, or already familiar to us 
would be nothing in it to aid the memory in its reminis 
cent endeavors 

“These psychologic principles are directly applicable to 
music.” 

We regret that we have not space to publish the entire 
preface of this powerful little book, little only in size, and 
as it is bound in paper, the cost is within the reach of 
Without going far into the 


every student and teacher 
preface would 


nineteen lessons a careful perusal of the 
student of the author's 
eminently practical 


convince the earnest theory, a 


theory that is clearly logical and 
Dull, indeed, must be the mind that cannot comprehend 
it. Mr. Goodrich, himself, puts it into two brief lines when 
he writes: 

“In music the principal secret to rapid mastery of a 


given passage consists in comprehending the design 
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Each one of the nineteen lessons is illustrated by bars of 
music, and the various movements, use of instruments and 
examples from the great composers are described in a 
facinating manner. Although profoundly learned, the work 
is not labored or pedantic. Unconsciously the reader im 
bibes the author’s ideas 
before a class explaining the 
o the book, and a genuine spirit 


One can almost fancy he stands 
strong points of the lesson 
There is a peculiar charm 
of beneficence pervades its chapters. The author impresses 


that his aim is to benefit the race 


upon the reader at once 
of music students, a race that is increasing to an alarming 


extent in this country. The moral to be summed up from 
“Guide to Practical Musicianship” is to depart from the 
antiquated rule of teaching by rote. Such teaching de 
velops more musical parrots than it does musicians 

In addition to his writing and teaching, Mr. Goodrich is 
frequently heard on the lecture platform, and among stu 
dents his direct and interesting “talks” 
enthusiasm. His method of “harmony” 
a stir, and well it may, for through its principles the dull 
study, whereas, by the 


older method only the exceptional minds advance in this 


Goodrich has sim 


never fail to arouse 


teaching is Causing 


est student begins to grasp the 


intricate branch of musical education 
plified and illumined harmony teaching 
less live to see the world accept his method 


and he will doubt 


The Educational Standpoint. 


‘=r Kindergarten Music Building, by Nina 
K. Darlington, is a natural growth, independent of 
any educational system, yet it has been called “the Froebe! 
thought applied to music,” and is approved by advanced 
educators for its sound psychologic basis 

Bacon says, “A wise question is half of knowledge.” By 
this system of “questioning knowledge into a child, and 
then questioning it out again,” the children, through their 
building games, are enabled to give evidence of what they 
have learned. The power of this teaching is thereby em- 
phatically illustrated, also the fact that the child’s reason 
and understanding are developed, and that the subjects im 
parted are not retained merely through memory, but have 
become part of his consciousness 

The tendency of the method is to develop the child in 
every direction, for his thought is not poured into a set 
mold, but through suggestion he learns to form for himself 
his own intelligent thought of the subjects presented 

Material symbols, appealing to ear and eye, attract the 
hild thought, and the spiritual significance of these sym 
stupid 


' x 


bols is so discovered that otherwise abstract and 


natters appear to the little one, not only as tangible facts 


so near to every 


but as suggestions of that divine harmony 
child 


spiritual sense of harmony is aided 


Consequently the unfolding of the intellectual and 
to be afterward ex 
pressed not only through voice and fingers, but through- 
out life. 

In this symbolism, however 
is taught which must be subsequently unlearned 
ten. No imaginative names are associated with plain mu 
gained is ready for im 


or in amusing play, nothing 


or torgot 


sical terms, but all knowledge 
mediate and practical use 


Goetz-Pascal Recital. 
Miss Margaret Goetz and Julian Pascal gave a concert 
the National Arts Club, Thirty-fourth street, last 
which was largely attended 
song of Mr. Pascal’s, en 
Laughs with You,” 


Wednesday evening Among 
Miss Goetz’s songs was a MS 
titled “Laugh and the World 
scored a success for singer and composer 3oth these 
and have 


which 


artists are having their first season in New York 


deservedly won their way in receiving engagements in 


‘oncerts and recitals here and vicinity 
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have magic in it. He is one artist who never lets the 
audience go away with a sense of the banal, uninterest- 
ing or stereotyped. The very quality of his voice pre- 
vents it. His programs make it impossible, but especially 
his most remarkable art of interpretation it is which 
——3. HIS pianist was heard again in Paris this sea- creates the marvel of complete fascination he works over 
¢) son under the direction of Robert Strakosch. his public. 

He seemed to be in the very best form. He The Bodiniére has this season chosen Baldelli as the 
remarked, however, that he felt more entrain star of one of its most interesting series; namely, illus- 
on his last hearing here in April. This probably he him- trated lectures upon the forgotten chefs d’ceuvre of music’s 
self was the only one to remark. It is only to be _ history. 
hoped that the excellent success he has had may be re- The season opened last week and by the Italian series. 
peated at his next hearing, which will be in April next. George Vanor, one of the most gifted and interesting of 

M. Zeldenrust is eminently successful with Bach, whom the Parisian lecturers, is the conférencier whose task it 
he plays in a manner more romantic or “luminous” than is to illuminate the subject intellectually in relation to the 
is the habit usually of Bach apostles. Yet by this it must composer of the selection, and the public and musical 
not be inferred that he loses any of the dignity or maj- thought of the epoch in which it was made. 

On Wednesday the program contained an arietta by 


From Paris. 
Zeldenrust. 





jesty of the great master. The effect with the house, in- 
cluding the leading musicians present, is always immense. Scarlatti; an aria from “Secret Marriage” (Geronimo), by 
At all events, as he expresses it: “That is the way I feel Cimarosa; two intensely sentimental ariettas by Caldara, 
it. I have studied it much and deeply, but I cannot con- a composer brought to light, it seems, by the charming 
ceive Bach as some others do; and play it other than as I accompanist M. Casella, who, it must be said, plays a large 
part in the Baldelli successes. 

Rossini, by the eminent critic of the time, Stella, sur- 


feel it I cannot.” 

He played the G minor Fantasy and Fugue; also the 
‘Appassionata” and the Fourteenth Liszt Rhapsody, the named “The Napoleon of Song,” was represented on the 
F minor, but which, written with orchestra, is one program by an aria from the opera of “Cenerentola,” 


one in 
Both were written by Liszt which, interpreted in the extremely able manner it was by 


tone lower, or E sharp 

himself, and are among the best and most effective of his Baldelli, created enormous enthusiasm. 

Speaking of one of the noted singers of his day, M. 

Thomas Orchestra is something to be remembered. Vanor told that he was the only singer ever seen to make 
So fine effect did Mr. Zeldenrust make with the piano Napoleon weep! Unfortunately, at the moment the name 

of the artist is not at the pen point, but will not be for- 


compositions. Joseffy’s playing of the latter with the 


arrangement that he was obliged to play an encore, which 
was the “Death of Isolde.” By request he played the gotten 
and Variations, which was followed by An aria from “Fracolla,” by Pergolesi, closed the first 
section of this interesting series. 

\t the first reference to Baldelli’s name by the lecturer 
there was a vibrant stir in the audience. On his appear 


Schubert Theme 
the grand Chopin Fantasy in F minor. In this he sur 
prised all by leaving completely the conventional “salon” 
style and playing the composition most dramatically. 

It must be said that if Mr. Zeldenrust plays Bach well, ance there was a long ovation, which must have been most 
he is also getting on in Chopin in a most remarkable and flattering to the sweet hearted, modest Italian. His charac 
satisfactory manner \ slow Chopin study was liked terizations were frequently punctuated by applause, so 
much, and as compared with the previous composition strong twice as to quite interrupt the work, a result hardly 
erved to illustrate the working of thought and study by to be commended, however natural. At the close he was 
the player in regard to this composer. called three times before the curtain; he had hosts of ad 

As encore to the “Appassionata” Mr. Zeldenrust played mirers in his loge after the close, and the public went 
the “Fire Incantation,” with its harp-like arpeggios, deli- away speaking already of the following concert one week 
ate and mystical and its wonderful bass melody. This later. 

Here let it be repeated once more, again, and forever be 
1epeated: If only Americans would come to see song in 


transcription is by Brassin, and is of extreme difficulty. 
Its playing called for a repetition. 

In opposition to this was the furious, almost hysterical, tsrpretation in this way! If only they could be gotten to 
Polacca of Weber played with such brio, boldness and realize that the simplest song says something, and that 
entrain that the performance was repeatedly interrupted that something must be communicated to the hearers by 
by “Bravos!” from the house. The finale was played in other means than mere meaningless sounds in the throat 
octaves. In playing this M. Zeldenrust showed the com- [t is an art to communicate impression in song, an art of 
plete mastery of self and of his over-sensitive, excitable which Americans, with all their wealth of tone and looks 
nerves, which has been so necessary a part of his artistic and native intelligence, are totally ignorant. It is a beau- 
education. The unusual tenor of his life has given to M.  tiful, a most powerful, a most necessary art. Baldelli has 
Zeldenrust a certain dramaticism in execution which, got it. 
while in some instances it may not be in accord with Embryo Organist with M. Guilmant. 
trict convention, is always and ever dramatic. He sees 
It is generally known that this French master has re 


everything that way. He cannot see tamely or serenely, 
cently changed his field of organ instruction from Paris 


except by reverse action of natural instincts, possible only 
certain moods. He is in no sense a “made pianist,” to his own lovely home in Meudon, a few minutes’ ride 
from the capital. 


which is his chief charm. If critics will only let him alone 
rhis means, of course, only his private instruction, as in 


and not torment his soul and falsify his conscience with 
his capacity as state organist in the Paris Conservatoire 


tradition cant he will do much for music. 
he is obliged to come to the city to his work in that in- 


After all, how very stupid it is for a man from the 
year of Our Lord, rgor, Stitution three times per week 

If M. Guilmant has not been to the States these past 
seasons it is not that he has been idle or standing still 
The organist of La Trinité is not of a nature to stand still. 

The Meudon homestead has been converted into an 
ideal artist’s residence. Nature had already dore all tha* 


;owery or Inkermann in this 
to attempt to decide for the world just exactly what 


Becthoven and Adam and Eve actually thought during 


their thinking. It is absurd 


Baldelli. 
Music lovers are many in Europe who would willingly was necessary as to location and landscape. Love of na 


forego any three weeks’ concerts of the season to be sure ture had led to a care of the grounds which made it a little 


based upon the large and receptive spirit, which is one of 
M. Guilmant’s glories, led little by little to a thorough 
renovation and ordering of the modest French house upon 
modern and progressive lines. 

And now by a longer step, the growing attachment to 
the place, and dislike for the commotion and disturbance 
of city headquarters for study, have led to the completion 
of the Meudon quarters by an art temple, consecrated to 
music in general and to the organ, “king of instruments,” 
in particular. 

An entire music wing has been added to the house, ex 
tending into the garden, of Gothic suggestion as to win 
dow and door, and one end of which holds one of the 
latest and most musical of Cavaillé-Coll organs 

This room is most fascinating in decoration and color- 
ing, with stained glass windows, delicate coloring of maize 
color and pale blue, rich carpeting, rich, but tasteful furni 
ture, two grand pianos, and charming works of art scat 
tered about, chiefly offerings from loving hearts, for, with 
all the appreciation which is his in an art sense, few peo- 
ple of eminence in this world are so dearly loved as M 
Guilmant and his wonderful wife 

The interesting art studio of M. Felix, the organist’s 
younger son, lying in a little tower “over against” the 
music room, forms a most fitting and touching supplement 
to this ideal home of family and of art. The numerous 
scions of the second generation, springing up like so 
many leaves of olive branches, throw a patriarchal cachet 
around the genial organist, which in years or appearance, 
he is far from realizing 

Upon the completion of the organ room what more 
fitting than a house warming! But, before the general big 
affair which is yet to come, M. Guilmant chose to give a 
little “féte intime,”’ with the presence of his class of organ 
pupils from the Conservatoire 

This interesting class numbers seven, one of whom is 
a young lady, a young and piquante French girl, who has 
Paris as pianist It 


already made quite a reputation ir 
may be imagined that this Mlle. Toutain is being treated 


s the class flower, and is receiving the marks of chivalric 


camaradierie from the young Frenchmen, who will at an 
early date be her competitors at the dread examination 

These young people were invited to dine at the hospi 
table Guilmant table, and to afterward pass the evening in 
the new music room. One must know the spirit, entrain 
style of feeling and expression of French people, and 
particularly of young French artists, to realize what a 
thoroughly charming and attractive affair this was 
Thanks to able supervision, there was not a jar in the 
enjoyment, which, in fact, was purely informal 

The beautiful organ was largely the centre of attraction 
After M. Guilmant had been heard in several favorite 
compositions, and in improvisation, which delighted the 
little band, one after another of the students took his 
place under the battery of keen comrades’ ears, and played 
improvised and joked to their heart’s content until mid 
night. Mlle. Toutain played her part in one or two selec 
tions on the piano, admirably executed, be it said, and 
all returned to Paris on the midnight train, after much 
“felicitation,.”” “reconnaissance” and “adieu” to the dear 
master and his kindly spouse. The party lost nothing but 
gained much in pleasure by the chaperonage of the grace 
ful mother of Mlle. Toutain, who is wife of one of the 
French Ministry 

Ovide Musin, the violin virtuoso, gave a recital at the 
Salle Erard at the opening of the year, the century and the 
musical season, also under M. Strakosch’s direction 

He was assisted on the program by his talented wife, 
who was Miss Annie Louise Tanner. The hall was filled 
with the most exacting of the city’s public, and the success 
of the violinist so great that a second performance of the 
same kind is suggested for a later date 

The violin numbers on the program were a Suite in G 
minor, Ries; Tartini Variations on a Gavotte by Corelli: 
Chaconne, by Vitali; Bach Prelude and Fugue, Handel 





of hearing one by Baldelli. His very name has come to paradise of peace to privileged friends. Travel abroad, 
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Sonata in A major, Paraphrase of “Maitres Chanteurs’” 
motives, and a Caprice by the virtuoso himself. 
Madame Musin sang two numbers, the aria “Ach ich 


liebte,” from Mozart’s “Seraglio Abduction,” and “La 
Marchande d'Oiseaux,” by Jomelli. 
The interesting couple live in Liége, Belgium. In con- 


nection with recent articles on the master of violin, Vieux 
temps, it may be interesting to state that the celebrated 
“Tourte” bow there mentioned as having been presented 
to Vieuxtemps is actually in possession of Ovide Musin, 
the inscription thereon being intact. The artist is a pro 
fessor of violin in the Liége Conservatoire 

By the way, a street in the city of Verviers, Belgium, 
Vieuxtemps’ old home, has been named after him 

Mme. Dory Burmeister-Petersen has played at the Vati- 
can, being, it seemed, the first pianist to have had this so 
called privilege. Indeed she not only played before th: 
Pope, but was admitted to his presence 
holding pleasant chats with him and receiving his framed 
portrait and a handsome cameo brooch as souvenir. He 
discoursed with her upon the artist life and the movement 


of the 


able and intelligent manner 


four times after 


artist world in different countries in the most ami 
making upon the pianist the 
most profound impression 

She describes him as a perfect vision to look at, so white 
and fine and impersonal, clad framed 
in a scarlet cloak, his feet in red and gold slippers, resting 
upon the His is almost ethereal, but 
full of vibration and color by moments. Madame Bur- 
guest of Cardinal Satolli during part of 
her stay in Rome. At here recent Paris appearance, Salle 
Erard, she played Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 26; the Fantaisie 
and Fugue, of course;” the brilliant Valse Caprice of Ru- 
binstein, the Liszt “St Legend.” “La Chasse,” 
Weber, “Kullak,” a Rhapsody and three Chopin numbers 
The Ambassadors and their families 


were 


in his white robes 


voice 


red cushion 


meister was the 


Francois 
German and Russian 


present 


Shannah Cumming’s Success. 
ISS CUMMING has had several important engage 


M 


time 


ments recently, which were duly referred to at the 
and earlier in the season her success in a Brooklyn 
Institute concert and in Troy, N. Y., was pronounced, 
as is below evident: 
Miss Cumming adds a 


nd withal 


most winning personality to a sweet, fres 


brilliant voice. She shows admirable culturé and intelli 


ind Wednesday evening interpreted her songs with grace and 


gence, 
feeling. None but good things have seemingly been said of her sing 
ing in other cities, for she comes to us with her praises well her 
alded. Her solo numbers were “A Robin’s Wooing,” by Abram R 


Tyler; “Evening Song,” Diller, and “An Open Secret,” by R. Hunt 


f which by well-known 





ington Woodman, two are organists 
Brooklyn.—The Standard-Union, Brooklyn, November 30, 1900 

Miss Cumming was the only newcomer before an Insfitute aud 
ence, and the beauty of her ice was a delight to the ear. It is un 
broken in tonal purity and most agreeable in quality The Brooklyr 
limes, November 30, 190 

Miss Shannah Cumming, a well-known Brooklynite, whose socia 
standing is a high one because t splendid pedigree, was heard 





titute last Wednesday even 


ut a concert given by the Bro t 
New York 


ng, carried the house by st 


December 2 you 


and Evening Journ 


A Saturday Pop. 


successful début made at the Satur 


HIGHLY 

day popular concert at St. James’ Hall, London, on 
Matja von Niessen-Stone. She has 
which she uses with great in- 


A was 
February 9, by Mme 


a fine mezzo-soprano voice, 
telligence, her interpretation of two Lieder of Brahms and 
Schubert’s “Erl K6nig” being quite admirable, and fully 
At the same 


posthu 


justifying her great Continental reputation. 
concert the Ysaye Quartet Beethoven's 
E flat, op 
succeeded in proving t 


essayed 
mous Quartet ir with deplorable results 
M 


tion 


127, 
» the complete satisfac 
not the least notion 


Ysaye 
(sic) of the 
of Beethoven’s intentions in this monumental example of 
the 
was ridiculously inadequate. 


audience that he had 


composer’s genius; and technically the performance 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Fannie Bloomficld-Zeisler. 


Another Triumph for the Great Pianist. 


IANISTS may come and go, but we Americans 


= 
— may well thank our artistic stars that Fannic 
MG Bloomfield-Zeisler is a resident of this coun 


try. 
Her artistic and financial triumphs achieved at her re- 


cent recital at Mendelssohn Hall have continued to be a 
topic of conversation in musical gircles everywhere. All 
high minded people applauded Madame Zeisler’s deter- 
mination to exclude deadheads from her recital in New 
York. At this recital this most splendidly gifted little 


her audience to a high pitch of enthus 


11 


woman aroused 
and stirred all the 
markable genius. Should Madame 
give a second recital she will find another large and pay 
Her recitals this 


asm critics to acknowledge her re 


Zeisler return here an 


ing audience to greet her season have 


attracted large audiences in every city 


The Warren, Pa., Madame 
ently gave a recital, paid the following tributes 


Zeisler re 


to her art 


critics of where 























The most notable event in the musical history of Warren occurre 
mm Saturday evening, when Mme, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler gave 

uno recital under the auspices of the Philomel, to whom the pul 

c owes a debt of gratitude for such a treat There was a large a 
lience present and the most enthusiastic audience hat has ev 
greeted a pianist here. From the opening number, Etudes Syn 
phoniques p. 13, by Schumann, n ne in the audience ynubted 
that they were listening to one of the greatest pianists in the world 
\ personality both charming and unique; a marvelous technic and 
tupendous strength form the physical basis of her greatness 
he real Zeisler, the great artist, has something more than physica 

lity; there is the soul f the poet, the deep fervor f loving 
heart and the fire and passion of genius itself. Ne before has 
there been such a pianist nm Warren, and we very much fear that 

time when we can again hear her equal is far distant I 

ave been good pianists here, but none ave spe nd t 

idience as did Madame Zeisler. Marvelous as is her technica 
kill, the listener forgets technic for the rm of the musi 

The ladies of the club are not only to be ngratulated on the suc 
ess of so great an enterprise in the interest of good music in War 
ren, but they are also to be thanked by the b f their effor 

their behalf.—Evening Press, Warren, Pa 

No pianist equal to Mr Bloomfield-Zeisler r bee 
n Warren. She towers head and shoulders above the majorit 
pianists now before the public and it is a question if she 
equal. 

It seems presumptuous to attempt any er pla 
ing, as other ens have been brought sition t pa 
tribute to her work and her praises have been s n two cor 
tinents Sut language is inadequate to describe rilliant pla 
ng of this gifted woman. One feels like maint a prof 
silence, closing the portals of th Y. M. « \ t and 
cribing thereor Sacred to the memor f Fann B 
Zeisler; let none come after.’ 

Mrs. Zeisler is possessed of everything essential t gre 
n the true sense of the word. From the first she compels a 
ation and not many phrases are thundered forth caressed 
before one becomes aware that he is in the presence of the tru 
great, a master mind of which the world ssesses few F 
woman her power and endurance are phenomenal. She has appa 





ently overcome every difficulty in technic, the mechanical side of he 
art, including skillful and discriminate us« f pedals. wi 
many players, good in other respects, sadly neglect. She has the 
mental ability grasp and elucidat« rof »bscure c 
epts, and is richly endowed with emotion and kindness of heart 
which enable her to reach and move the listener; while through a 
her work shines brilliancy that is dazzling. Her techn f 
ity and perfect ntrol of her instrument nde er 
dependent of these means to ends and allow fr ‘ : 
multitude of emotions, which must be legion to judge from the 
exquisite blending and varied phrasing; shading whi ncluded 
every degree from tremendous fortissimo to delicate pianissimo. 
The ease with which she takes passages ylete with technical d 
culties and the lightning-like rapidity of ement w she 2 
tains, at the same time bringing out the concepts of the composer 
revealing ideas inextricably interwoven and hitherto unnoted 
most players, is enough to make one hold his breat n sheer 
ment. Such brilliancy and utter abandon electrify the stener 
arouse uncontrollable enthusiasm. The writer has been present 


her recitals when people arose from their seats, waving handkerch 


and shouting. 





Several works on the program require great strength and mu 
endurance, but Mrs. Zeisler is fully equal everything she under 
takes and interprets the ponderous compositions of Schumann and 
Liszt with a power which must be heard to be appreciated. T! 
lesser forms in lighter vein, including the Songs Wit at W Is 
and Chopin's op. 70, No. 1, were a revelation. The “Spr Song 
under her hands breathed more gladness than ever before, and 
delicacy and grace put into the Chopin waltz were irresistible Phe 
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Grieg, Liszt and Schumann numbers wi e last « re. a 
piece of Moszkowski’s, should be noted, A ( pin etudes 
they were the important part of the program, but tin and space for 
1. We'll add with pardonable pride t tt r mitted be 
cause they were not comprehended, as they were und appre 
by many musicians present. The celest fire of ger burns 
y in the soul of Fannie Bloomfield-Ze r and e impre t 
pon the mind is not unmixed rhe esence 
tangible flame which ever burns s reve 1 by aliz 
living tones evoked They pour it len wit! su power 
which is a part of her life force, and she gives free with 1 rugl 
of reserve until! all are satisfied and i ed t estiewic 
with intense pleasure. She play i g, sponta s 
A brilliant musical poetess F ‘ ‘ . 
always Evening M Warrer 
Mrs. Fant I eld-Zeisler g ecital Saturd 
evening. A ver reciat lier f pianist 
who was in excellent form 
Mrs. Zeisler s the 5 r ial deg 
she makes her audience se and elle nter 
{f 3 composit ™ gr Sh. =o the ¢ 
nt temperament and g cling f r, b withal a 
T tery te t r g : g . restrair 
yn 
The studen r r 1 < ‘ 
ver the I f | I r rs w 
r eciall mpressed_ with 9 ¢ xhit ‘ : , 
musica ug emb r s 1. Eve e pre 
nt ever grate? Pt r t g ther t 
y the ger ft rated pianist 
Mrs. Zeisler does not be ur i seat 
th some old i readt I jor for 
er first numbe e Syr S ¢ fs ann, she iged 
medias res k j ft mant 
} werful « t t af he - 
lience 
he second nu : N Fant 
3, | Godard " r " appreciated 
ror he lequate , M 7 or’s and 
( eg Variat N g Mel ' le 4, f 
wed, w t weir re er t which are 
e char erist t i. € N vegian 
Then ca t Gr c { Mendels ! 
Songs W Vor N N These were 
e most er t g t sudience would 
t be s hed nt ea ed. Certain the clear cut 
rasing and the deli« e simple and restful lyric 
ere 4 istified P ‘ we r 
ed 
A CI ng » 1s ssit tr tior t pr 
grat f piano re t] 1 A t eached in tl 
rograt he g Mr Ze first played the Impromptu 
3¢ tk z tista r a r Then f wed tw 
f the St ‘ N r if she played tl 
Valse I 70, N 
The Valse $ ayed acy, and 
M Ze € forced r r I { A rse 
grar > M 7, ‘ } Liebe 
N F 
Ta r N \ N 
mber " y ve er ‘ M Ze 
bliged spor re before t lience would d 
eres, and areciosly ecknowledesd the at a 
Moszk K I ning Times, Warren, Pa 
Madame Zeisler will play w the Ci nati Svmphony 
Orchestra Marcl 15 and 16 
American School of Opera. 
sé TT"; Mikad« W be presented by the American 
School of Opera at the Berl y Lyceum Theatre 
n Saturday evening, M 6, Ww t wing cast 


Yum Yum, Kather Colvin; P Sing, Rut! 

Peep Bo, Genevieve Day; Katisl H Kerr; M 
id M. S. Holmes Pooh Bah, Allen C. Hinckley 
Pish Tush, Dewitt M Nanki-P« Iver Ander 1, and 
Ko-Ko, Andreas S S. ( nt al d 
ector, and Georg axt gt I t I the 

third per fi re 
Benham Recitals. 
rhe nintl Vik Benham’s Historical Piano Recitals 
the Genealogical Hall on March 1, when th 


took place at 


program contained the Schumann ( erto and Fantaisie 
und Liszt's Cone: nE fl 
M ng p ( vat 
second piano 
The next recital on March > wv “ ( te 


and Chopin. 





ALBERT 


MILDENBERG 


PIANIST. 


Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Applications received on Wednesdays from 9 till 4 P. m. 
Oratorio, Concerts 


ELIZABETH D. Song Recitals 


LEONARD 


CONTRALTO, 
158 West 83d Street, New York. 




















San Francisco, February 25, 





era House. 


sung in this house during the past twenty-one years, and it 
was appropriate that the services should take place there. 
The decorations were very effective. Draped with black and 
garlanded with green, shields bearing the titles of Verdi's 
most important works, were hung around the galleries. 
From the centre of the stage was a portrait of the com- 
poser, on the left a picture of the cottage where he was 
born, and*to the right one of the Home for Aged Musi- 


cians, which Verdi founded at Milan. 


The service opened with the “Nabucco” 


under the direction of Giulio Minetti, after which Mayor 
Phelan delivered the English eulogy to the dead composer. 
Then followed the “Chorus of Pilgrims,” from the opera, 


Igo! 


7 ESTERDAY afternoon a service in commem- 
Y= oration of Verdi’s death was held by the 
| 7 Italian colony of this city at the Tivoli Op- 
The operas of Verdi have been 


Symphony, 


“I Lombardi,” Giuseppe Verdi, given by the Italian Phil 


harmonic Club 
Martinez, conductor. 


The Italian oration was delivered by Chev. J. Calegaris, 


Gustavo Panizza, instructor; Prof. S 


after which the following musical numbers were given: 


Lux Eterna (from Verdi’s Requiem Mass). 
Miss Sylvia Puerari and Messrs. Pio Facci and S. J. Sandi 
Prof. S. Martinez, conductor. 
Recordare (from Requiem Mass) 
Misses Nice Barbareschi and Lia Polettini 
Prof. R. A. Lucchesi, conductor. 
Ingemisco (from Requiem Mass). 
V. E. Castellano. 
Prof. R. A. Lucchesi, conductor. 
Dominie Jesu (from Requiem Mass). 


Misses Ida Valerga and Lia Polettini, and Messrs. Pio 





Facci and S. J. Sandi 
Prof. Giulio Minetti, conductor. 
Miserere (from opera Trovatore). 
Miss Barbareschi and V. E. Castellano and chorus 
Prof. V. Ursumando, conductor. 
Those in charge of the arrangements and the com 
tees were as follows: 
President, E. C. Palmieri; vice-president, Giov 
Musso; treasurer, Andrea Sbarboro; secretary, Giov 
\lmagia; assistant secretary, M. L. Perasso 
Members—G. Cadenasso, Dr. G. E. Caglier, Chev 
Calegaris, Ing. P. Caronna, V. E. Castellano, G. M 


mit- 


anni 


anni 


G. 
Cas- 


troni, F. Cavagnaro, B. Cheli, L. de Martini, Dr. Chev. 


P. de Vecchi, C. O. Fauda, Chev. J. F. Fugazi, G. 
cheri, G. B. Levaggi, A. Mancini, A. Olmo, Ing. E. 


trizi, C. Pedretti, J. C. Sala and F. Zeiro. 


Jac- 
Pa- 


Program committee—Chev. G. Calegaris, G. Almagia, 


Dr. G. E. 
and Ing. E. Patrizi. 

Musical committee—R. A. Lucchesi, S. Martinez, 
Panizza, A. Spadina, V. Ursumando. 


Caglieri, V. E 





Castellano, G Musso, J C. Salla 


G. 


MME. 


VON 


Garcia Representative, 


Only Honorable Mention or Distinction of 


address: 40 STUYVESANT STREET, NEW YORK. 


Invitation committee—Andrea Sbarboro, C. O. Fauda, 
Ing. P. Caronna. 

Decoration committee—G. B. 
G,. Jaccheri. 


Levaggi, F. Cavagnaro, 


©A®O 


Cecile von Seiberlich gave a musicale at her studio, 
1643 Polk street, on February 13, in honor of her piano 
pupil, Anne Bell Bailey, prior to her departure for Pres- 
cott, Ariz. Among the guests present were: Professor 
and Madame Lamare, of Berkeley; Mrs.. A. L. Barry 
Edward Barry, Mrs. and Miss Bailey, Mrs. L. Hulse, Mr. 
Bailey, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Strong, Mr. and Mrs. Levy; 
F. M. Chamberlain, of the United States steamship Alba- 
tross; Mr. and Mrs. McMullen, Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Smith, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dunphy, Mr. Gilley, Miss Anita Peters, Miss 
Beatrice Peters, Dr. P. H. Flood, Mr. and Mrs. Nunan, 
Miss Francis, Miss Williamson, Mr. and Mrs. Cox, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Davidson, Mrs. Hink, Mr. and Mrs. Russell. 


®A® 


A luncheon was given in Miss Leonora Jackson’s 
honor at the University Club on Tuesday, and both the 
Century and California clubs gave receptions to Miss 
Jackson. 

The following numbers were played by Dr. H. J. Stew- 
art yesterday afternoon at Trinity Church at the close of 
the vesper service: Prelude and Fugue in C minor (Ca- 
pocci), Berceuse (Goltermann), Andantino (Gurlitt), 
Menuet in G (Moszkowski). 

At the Unitarian Church, Almeda, yesterday afternoon, 
an interesting vesper service was given under Miss Eliza- 
beth Westgate’s direction. The soloists were Mrs. Sedge- 
ley Reynolds and Hother Wismer. 

Jacob Mueller, a pioneer musician of San Francisco, 
who is in ill health, will be given a benefit performance 
on March 3 at the Native Sons’ Hall. The program as 
yet has not been arranged. 

Madame Trebelli-Dolores left yesterday for Australia, 
but will give a concert at Honolulu en route. 

Much interest is manifested in the appearance of 
Madame Carrefio, who is to give two concerts on the 
14th and 16th of next month in Sherman, Clay & Co.’s 
Hall. 

This evening there is to be a pupils’ recital at the Cali- 
fornia Conservatory of Music, which is under the direc- 
tion of Otto Bendix and Nathan Landsberger. 

The second monthly concert of the Twentieth Century 
Club will be given next Friday evening in Metropolitan 
Temple. The club will be assisted by Miss Flynn, Mr. 
Genss, Mr. Samuels, Mr. Weiss and the Harmonie 
Double Quartet. 


LENNER 











PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


Any Vocal Instructor. 
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Second Avenue and 1oth Street. 


Adele Aus der Ohe. 


EN DELE AUS DER OHE, whose portrait ap- 
pears on the title page of this number of THE 
MusicaL Courter, returned but recently to 


this country. Since she last played in New 
York she has traveled extensively in European countries, 
winning laurels at each concert. Among her important 
engagements abroad were with the London Philharmonic 
Society, London Symphony concert, Vienna Gesellschafts 
concert and Vienna Philharmonic Society 

She had made several journeys into Russia, and there 
Imperial Russian Music Society in S 


played with the 
Petersburg and at the Philharmonic concerts in Moscow 
During her tours in Europe Miss Aus der Ohe was fre 
quently invited to play before royalty, and the artist has 
received many handsome gifts in remembrance of those 
occasions. Most highly prized by her is a valuable brooch 
set with diamonds, presented to her last November by 
Her Majesty the German Empress, after playing at a 
concert at the Imperial Court in Berlin 

Before leaving Europe for the present American tour, 
Miss Aus der Ohe was appointed court pianist to his 
Royal Highness the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar. For 
some years now Miss Aus der Ohe has devoted considera 
ble time to composition. The readers of THe Musica 
Courter will doubtless remember the commendation given 
Miss Aus der Ohe’s compositions by Mr. Floersheim in the 
Berlin letter last October. At that time the pianist gave a 
concert at the German capital, and the entire program was 
made up of her own works. Her latest scores, published 
by Ries & Erler in Berlin, include four piano pieces, op. 9 
a Legend, Valse, Novellette and “‘Spinning Song.” 
Aus der 


Ohe as an artist of the first rank, and her reputation as 


The musicians in the United States regard Miss 


such an artist has long been established in this country, as 
it has in Europe. 

Miss Aus der Ohe made her reappearance in New York 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and she played with 
the same orchestra in Boston, Brooklyn and other cities 


Hannah & Hamlin Notes. 


LAINE DE SELLEM, contralto, appears in Evanston 
on April 30, as soloist with the Evanston Musical 
Club. 

The Albion Festival Association, of Albion, Mich., have 
engaged Holmes Cowper, the English tenor, and Albert 
Borroff, basso, soloist at Sinai Temple, to sing in the ora 
torio “St. Paul” in that city in May 

Hannah & Hamlin have numerous other festival book 
ings to be announced in the near future 

George Hamlin, tenor, and David Bispham, the English 
baritone, appeared in a joint recital in Detroit, Mich 
on March 5, under the auspices of the Tuesday Musical 
Club of that city. 

Mr. Hamlin is also to be heard in Albany, N. Y., on 
May 2 
Eastern points while on this trip 

Charles W. Clark, the well-known baritone, has been 
lia Club, of Boston, on 


This well-known tenor will probably sing at other 


engaged to sing before the St. Cece 
March 31. 

M. Charles Gauthier, the dramatic tenor 
scored such success as soloist with the Pittsburg Orches 
tra, will sing with the Apollo Club, St. Louis, on April 9 

Maude Fenlon Bollman, the popular soprano, has been 
engaged to sing in the oratorio “Elijah” at Ravenswood 


who recently 


on April 23 


ARITONE just returned from European study desires 
out of town position as teacher, for two or three 

days of the week; also would like engagement as singer 
or teacher in summer schools Address F. W., care Chi 
cago office THE MusicaL Courier. 


is, FL MRIS, 


GRACE G. 


GARDNER, 


Concert and Oratorio 
= ——SOPRAKO. 


Pupil of Blasco, Milan; Schmidt, 
Berlin; Henschel, London. 


Studio: 36 West 25th St., New York. 














ALFRED Y. 


CORNELL 


TENOR. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals—Vocal Instruction. 
803 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
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THE BERTHOLDT., { 

WASHINGTON, March 2, 1901.) 
N Washington it is the custom to spend the greater 
part of one’s time in counting the holidays ahead 
We have a few more holiday seasons here than in 





most other places, and so when the business of life 


is not upset by rea! present vacations it is shifted about on 





acations about to come 





account of vacations just past and \ 
These reflections are caused by the general insanity pre 
vailing here for some weeks before inauguration. There is 
no getting away from this influenza of insanity. Why is it 
think of inauguration only when one gets 
obliged to think 


not sufficient to 
up on ean sty ion Day instead of being 
of it every day for at least four weeks in advance? It can 


be compare ‘y 


nly with the general madness outside <« 
Washington every year at election time 

So far as this discussion the general tendency to go 
holidaying is concerned, however, the inauguration must 
be considered as only one of a great number of opportuni 
ties for idle and lazy people who cannot pin themselves 
down to any sort of serious business or study to go gad 
ding 


It is this gadding habit which is also a peculiarity of the 


town. I could mention several people whose principal, if 
not sole pleasure in life, is to dress up in fine clothes and 
walk on F street. Think of it! Think of the ignorance 
the stupidity of human beings, with re brains, who are 
living in this great capital urs, stocked with the im 


plements for obtaining a liberal education, and surrounde 

with the endowments of culture provided by our Govern 
ment; think of the idiocy of these people, I say, spending 
all their time and money in dressing themselves so that 
they will make a nice appearance on F street! 


The holiday habit and the gadding habit go hand in 


hand When one gads something must be neglected 

This something is work, and the principal work of the 
i is , 

majority of people here seems to consist of negiecting 


work 
There isn’t a music teacher in town who does not com 


plain of this awful shiftlessness, laziness, insincerity of en 


deavor—whatever you may call it—which ts one of 
vailing characteristics in this city There is always a rea 
son why pupils cannot study now, but “will be able to 
study later.” The best studios in town are almost repopu 
lated from year to year, and it is practically unheard of 
for a pupil to remain with one teacher for two or three 
years. And it is the same with everything as well as 
music Lack of ambition lack of perseverance, lack of 


other kinds of 


1 


civic pride, lack of public spirit and all 
spirits except those which rise no higher than the facial 


orifice. Is it any wonder that teachers and other mem 


bers of the music profession become thoroughly discour- 
aged? 
®AaA® 

Although she has but recently made her home in Wash 
ington, Miss Mary A. Cryder has become very prominent 
in the musical affairs of the capital. She is a soprano, a 
pupil of Enrico Duzensi, who has given her an excellent 
letter of recommendation as a teacher and a soloist in con- 
cert and choir work. She is managing two concerts for 
March 15 and 22 respectively, at which some well-known 
Leland Langley, the Eng 
Archibald 


artists will assist Miss Cryder 
lish baritone, is announced for the first concert 
Olmstead will accompany 
®A® 

It was my privilege to hear Mrs. Florence Hill Hormess 
wr the first time last Tuesday. Mrs. Hormess has a splen- 
did vocal organ, which is so well developed that her lower 
notes have the richness usually heard only in the contralto 
voice, although her voice is a mezzo. Mrs. Wilson Young 
vho is a two years’ pupil of Mrs. Hormess, shows the re- 


sults of good training in her singing. Mrs. Hormess has 
been prevented from doing concert work on account of 
poor health, but has now entirely recovered, and w 
shortly be heard 
®©®A® 
Mrs. Jasper Dean McFall is one of the quiet lady 
managers who seeks no credit for her work. She is an 


untiring worker, and is a considerable factor in success 


f her husband both in concert and studio work 

©®A® 
Horatio 
Novissima” on Tuesday under the baton of the composer 
lhe soloists were Mrs. Marie Kunkel Zimmermann, E. C 
[Tewne and Thomas S. Baker Anton Gloetzner was at 
he piano and J. Fred Wollet at the organ 

©®A® 


The Choral Society gave Parker's Hora 


William E. Green was the soloist at Knabe Pianola 


recital on Friday. Mr. Green has an extended repertory 
®G®Aa® 


The second of H. H. Freeman’s organ recitals took 
place to-day. Mr. Freeman was assisted by Master Harry 
Helwig, soprano. Next week Mr. Freeman will be as 
sisted by Anton Kaspar and Miss Gertrude Damon. The 
recitals are very largely attended 

3ERENICE THOMPSON 


Riesberg Students’ Recital. 


N Friday afternoon last some of F. W. Riesberg’s 
O piano and harmony pupils gathered at his studio 
when a short program was performed, those participating 
eing Miss Eugenia Warner, who has much talent, who 
played a solo and in a duet; Miss Jennie R. Mobley 
Atlanta, Ga., an advanced student, intelligent and grac¢ 
ul pianist; Hannah Hirschberg, who has been with Mr 
Riesberg several seasons, and does him much credit, and 
Mrs. H. M. Humphreys, the soprano, who sang the 
Michaela aria from “Carmen” and the famous waltz song 
Spring Voices,” by Strauss, effectively; she has a clear 
and flexible soprano voice, and is an artist pupil of Miss 


Montefiore 


Merle Manning, the young operatic tenor, has given 


up the stage to place himself under the instruction of 


Gérard-Thiers. 
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LOUDON G. CHARLTON | 


has the honor to announce a SPECIAL, TOUR of 


GEORGE 





TOUR NOW BOOKING. 





Eastern and Southern ‘Verritory— 
Exclusive Management, LOUDON G. CHARLTON. 


Western Territory— 


HAMLIN < 





In Concert, Oratorio and : 


RICK 


Exclusive Hisnagement, HANNAH & HAMLIN, CHICAGO, 





TENOR 


RD STRAUSS RECITALS, 


For Open Dates and Terms address 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 
Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 














Winderstein Triumphs in Brooklyn. 


N°: since Anton Seidl conducted an orchestra at the 
3rooklyn Academy of Music has a more enthu 
siastic audience assembled for a musical event than that 
} 


which greeted Hans Winderstein and the Leipsic Phil 


harmonic Orchestra last Saturday night As a review of 
the concert at Carnegie Hall last Friday night will be 
found elsewhere in this number of Toe Musicat Courter 
no criticism of the performance in Brooklyn need be 
added here The rchestra played Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony and three Wagner selections, “Die Meister 


singer” Prelude, the Prelude and Finale to “Tristan and 


Isolde and the erture to Tannhauser.” Slivinski 
played the Tschaikowsky Concerto in B minor At the 
close of the “Tannhauser” overture the audience arose 


and cheered Winderstein, and the conductor, turning to 


s men, gave a signal, and all arose and shared the 
ph with their leader. There were a large number of 
nusicians in the hou and these we all enthusiastic 


ver Winderstein and his conducting The concert was 


given under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute 


Mascagni on His Failure. 


ASCAGNI has just written a letter to the Rome 


Messagero, which incidentally shows that the ten 
k a man when he is down is common to all 
nalities he well-known composer begins 


as all been blown off with regard 


I 
to my last opera, the ‘Maschere,’ I wish to answer the in 


numerable communications which have been showered on 
me with the vehemence of a torrent. I shall divide them 
nto three classes. The first are those who have sent me 


vords of sympathy and belief in my 





I feel also, and I can proudly affirn 

these days, instead of discouraging me, has revived my 
energy d I sha ! ue to < entrate al] my soul 
nd all my youth to that artistic ideal er which I have 
striven. The second category, is, alas! the most numerous 
In it are gathered those, wl ntrenching themselves be 
nd t nonymous turageously congratulate the world 
my ure, and exult in the fall of he who thinks he 

in produce something. In these letters I am ill-treated 


not only as composer but as a private individual; even my 





| Vv al 1 ildren ire 1 t 1 ired is to them were sent 
ds anything but flattering me, with inscrif ns 
and mments showing the ferocious joy of those who 
en Some of them have even accused me of de 
iring. with the Maschere; t deceive the public What 
I answer? D these blessed children of heaven know 
vhat work of heart ar mind costs? Do they know the 
inxieties, trepidations nd itternesses which inevitably 
mpany the life of a musician in the hard daily battl« 
with an ideal which smiles but to escape? I pass to the 
rd category, which is the most important; that is, they 
wl have said and written that the good re -eption of the 
Maschere’ in Rome arose only from the affection which 
the Roman public has for me. I can only reply that no 
gy | ¢ rs T ed me.” Pall M Gazette 
Soennichsen, of Brooklyn. 
Baritone Soennichsen, who sang at the Adler concert 


last week, was the recipient of many praises on all sides 
both for his excellent singing of the “Hans Heiline” aria 
and of his encore, the Abt “Still wie die Nacht.” He is 


a credit to the teaching of Miss Adler 


FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD. 


-_— 


“7 a 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton Fletch 
er. Indorsed by Dr. Hugo Rieman 
Leipsic; Franklin Taylor, Dr. William 
Cummings, Antoinette Sterling, 
London; John Philip Sousa, Jaroslaw 
de Zielinski, Dr. William Mason, Wil- 
liam Tomlins and many other promi- 
nent musicians in America and Europe 
The aim is to eliminate the drudgery 
of music study and to give a funda- 
mental, systematic and logical musica! 
education in a natural and pleasurable 
way. The apparatus required in teach- 
ing is patented, and obtainable only 
after taking the course of study The 
demand for teachers of this method is 
very great. For particulars apply to 


MISS E. A. FLETCHER, 1125 Madison Ave., New York. 


ELIZABETH Se NORTHROP, 


SOPRANO. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT and MUSICALES. 
328 West Fifty-seventh Street - NEW YORK. 


4. FREDO —-—2 


WOLLE., 


Address: ORGANIST. 
THE WOLFSOBN "MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York, 
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Mee story leaks out that Melba is only getting 

$1,600 instead of $1,900 an appearance. Per- 
haps this can be cut down one-half, as in the case of 
Calvé. 


ROF. DAYTON C. MILLER, of Cleveland, 

has constructed the largest flute in the world. 

He calls it “Il Cremonini,” after the famous Cre- 

mona flute used when “Lucia di Lammer more” is 
sung here. 


HAT does Philip Hale mean in his last letter 

from Boston by alluding to mineral water, um- 
brellas, cigarette cases, collar buttons, pearl pins and 
late suppers? Does he mean that any member of the 
musical critical press ever drinks niineral water or 
eats midnight suppers? We think the Boston cor- 
respondent of THe MusicaL Courter should favor 
us with an explanation. Name! Name! 


EFERENCE is made in this issue to the finan- 
cial difficulties of another musical bureau in 
New York city. 

THe MustcaL Courter is prepared to give ref- 
erence at any time on this subject, and can give 
the proper advice to persons who wish to engage 
artists through these musical bureaus. This does 
not refer to the artists, but to the financial standing 
of the managers who undertake to furnish the art 


ists. 


A CABLE to THe Musicar Courter announces 
the following news: 

MiLan, February 27.—The body of Giuseppe Verdi, the 
composer, was removed with much ceremony to-day from 
the cemetery to the Home for Aged Musicians, founded by 
Verdi. Troops lined the route between the cemetery and 
the home, and an immense concourse of people witnessed 
the ceremony. A choir of several hundred voices sang one 
of Verdi’s impressive compositions. The hearse was fol- 
lowed by the Count of Turin and the German Consul, rep- 
resenting Emperor William; representatives of France and 
Austria, the Mayor of Milan, the Presidents of the Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies and numerous other officials. 


HE Wagner cycle closing to-night is the most 
uninteresting series we have yet had, and any- 

one carefully pursuing Mr. Walter Damrosch’s mo- 
notonous, callous, colorless and lifeless orchestral 
production can at once get at the secret of the case. 
That is the way to kill Richard Wagner in America; 
there is no safer, no surer road to the destruction of 
Wagner than the one indicated by Mr. Grau when he 
placed the Wagner operas under the blighting influ- 
ence of Mr. Damrosch’s dull and deadening baton. 
When we remember Seidl, Otto Lohse and Paur, 
and then attend a Damrosch séance it becomes a 
sad reflection, and the pity of it all looms up monu- 


mentally. 


AROLD BAUER, the eminent pianist, has 
closed his tour here, playing 35 times with 
pronounced artistic success. He left for Europe 
yesterday. He had a remarkable season, consider- 
ing the fact that he arrived here very late, after all 
orchestral bookings had been closed. He was prac- 
tically unknown, and yet he has made such an im- 
pression that his successful appearance is always as- 
sured, and many people who have not heard him 
are so anxious now to attend his performances that 
he will probably be inducec& to return here next 
season. 

In connection with this, it is only proper to state 
that his suecess was achieved on a concert grand, 
of the Mason & Hamlin house, an instrument 
which was superb in its qualities, and which aided 
him materially in demonstrating his own artistic 


capacity. 


CIRCULATION. 

Caer is the life of a newspaper. 

Over 300,000 people interested in music in 
America and Europe read this paper every week. 
There is no other publication on the globe that can 
be compared with it. The reproduction of the press 
notices of artists—this feature alone—makes THE 
Musica Courter an indispensable medium for the 
professional musician. And leaving aside all other 
features of the paper, its universal and extensive 
circulation gives to musicians of all kinds oppor- 
tunities to present their claims such as daily papers 
and other mediums cannot offer them. 

When the New York Herald, Tribune, Sun, 
Times or Evening Post, prints a notice on a compo- 
sition, a performance or an artist’s work, such no- 
tice can only become known to the world at large 
through its reproduction in the columns of Tui 
MusIcaL Courter. 

®Aao® 

The general distributing office of Tue Musica. 
COURIER in Europe is under the control of its busi- 
ness representative, Mr. Montague Chester, Hotel 
Cecil, London. 

In addition to the extensive subscription list of 
this paper the general news stand distribution is in 
the hands of the American News Company and 


its branches, which handle it for America 


ALEZA, the French tenor, has announced his in 
tention of retiring for a year to rest his voice and 
study Wagner. He is in need of both. He also says 
that he is weary of the talk that the Wagner roles 
are the real test of a tenor’s powers. Romeo, to M 
Saleza, is the climax of a tenor’s lyric effort. We 
fancied as much after hearing this young man sing 
He seems to find Gounod’s hero too much for his 
powers. Let him tackle Wagner and realize his mis 
take. While he is about it, we suggest that he 
change his vocal method. A few more years of the 
present vocal emission and his voice, once fresh and 
vigorous, will have departed. And let him give up 
Meyerbeer, who is for vocal heroes, men with great 
lung power. We make no charge for this advice, 
though it is the best professional advice Saleza has 
had since he arrived in this city 


© gen three morning papers went under last Sat 

urday after telling the story of the Winder- 
stein concert. The program of Carnegie Hall an- 
nounced that Von Slivinski would play the G minor 
piano concerto of Saint-Saéns. But he played in- 
stead Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor Concerto. The 
Herald, Press and Morning Journal failed to record 
the latter fact, though carefully noting the former 
In one case an analysis, a deadly one, was Attempted 
Is it not about time that the overworked sporting 
editors be allowed to retire? Why not send a Her 
ald critic like Gustave Kobbé, for example, to a con 
cert of the magnitude of Winderstein’s début? If he 
had gone such an error would not have occurred, an 
error all the more regrettable, for the Herald was 
the only morning paper that treated the Leipsic Or- 
chestra with any sort of justice. 


ADAME PATTI, who has just entered her 
fifty-ninth year, pays one of the penalties of 
greatness by having her age accurately known. She 
was born (the date in Grove’s “Dictionary” is of 
course wrong) on February 10, 1843, at Madrid, the 
daughter of Signor Patti and his wife, a prima 
donna, née Chiesa. Long ago, however, the prima 
donna seems to have discovered the secret of per- 
petual youth, and alike in voice and in appearance 
she might certainly be mistaken for twenty years 
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younger. May 14 next, by the way, will be the 
fortieth anniversary of Madame Patti’s début at 
Covent Garden, when in the peasant dress of Ami- 
na, and entirely unheralded, she amazed her audi- 
ence by the beauty of her voice, and at once be- 
came a “star.” 
music critics (Lincoln, William Davison, Bennett 


There are at least four London 


and Sutherland Edwards) still living who can recall 
the scene. 


HAT is the trouble with our German fellow 
citizens in the matter of music? This city 
has a larger German population than any city of the 
German Empire, except Berlin, and yet the Leipsic 
Philharmonic Orchestra, which gives about 50 con 
certs a year in Leipsic alone, visits this country and 
at its opening concert not a sufficient number of Ger- 
mans attend, even as a matter of curiosity, to indi- 
cate the slightest interest in the event. It is of no 
consequence to the hundreds of thousands of Ger- 
mans here, and yet most of them are said to be peo 
ple of intelligence. 

The German opera is not supported by Germans, 
although singers from all lands, including Ameri- 
cans, have studied German in order to sing the Ger- 
man text for those who understand the German 
tongue. From the German population alone the 
performances in German should be patronized suffi 
ciently to figure largely in the receipts,-and yet the 
Germans, as a body, desist from patronizing opera 
in German even when the casts are made up of Ger 
mans. 

And this in a city with more Germans than any 
city in Germany outside of Berlin. The large and 
even the smailer German cities have opera, and it is 
maintained only through local support Here in 
New York the Germans refuse to support German 
opera or music 

Is this due to the German Singing Societies and 
Singing Clubs? There must be some reason for 
such deliberate apathy. 

W* learn that Toselli, the youthful Italian 

pianist, has made another successful appear- 
ance, this time in Pittsburg. Mr. Harold Bauer, an- 
other pianist of eminent ability, has just returned to 
Europe after pronounced successes in nine out of ten 
cities in which he played, Boston contributing about 
a half dozen crowded recitals. Gabrilowitsch is still 
en tour, drawing large audiences nearly every night. 
These pianists were either damned with faint praise 
or definitely denounced by the leading New York 
daily newspaper critics, in some cases unanimously. 
Slivinski must now be added to the list of those who, 
according to the local critics, should not play after 
this, although he did play superbly and as a matured 
artist is expected to play. 

If these virtuosi had departed from the shores of 
the United States after the publication of the New 
York daily newspaper criticisms and denunciations 
it might appear as if a New York newspaper criti- 
cism is the final arbiter of musical destiny, but the 
pianists in question either made successes and then 
returned to Europe, or are still here playing engage- 
ments all over the country. Slivinski will probably 
be heard in a series of recitals, and we believe if he 
plays it will result in a financial success. This is 
simply a professional opinion, but we have sufficient 
confidence in it to place it on record. 

Not that a New York daily newspaper criticism 
has no value; it has, and great value at times, but it 
must be true and it must be just and must be dis- 
criminating and it must be disinterested and it must 
not be built upon gold headed umbrellas, gold cig- 
arette cases, black pearls, Marie Antoinette furniture 
and jewelled attentions to members of the family or 
cash loans. The time will come when the people of 
this city will demand professional and disinterested 
criticism in the daily press, and they will get it; in 
the meanwhile, as it is now fostered, it can have no 
effect upon the country, and will have none. 





CRITICS THE VOICE OF THE 
PUBLIC. 
HE music critic of eminence wherever found 
has*in this day and age the tendency to exalt 
himself unto the skies, because of the idea which 
exists heroic size in his sub-consciousness that he 
is the molder, builder, master mason and mural 
decorator of the Public Mind! This idea has been 
permitted to sprout and wax sturdy by the great 
big commonwealth, because it has not seemed really 
worth while to eradicate it. There is nothing more 
completely the servant of the public than the music 
critic, who was called by it from obscurity and 
placed in the position to record the verdict with 
which the great public receives or rejects all that 
passes before it for review. 

The critic is scarcely more than a compiler of the 
consensus of public opinion, and so far from his 
molding the public it is the public which molds 
him, feeds him and gives him his javelins of war 
Public acceptation or rejection of a Symphony con 
cert, or the performance of the Wagner Trilogy, is 
created by the active brain of the artisan in the gal 
lery, the lawyer in the pit, and last and least of all 
society in the boxes. These all admire or condemn 
distinctly different portions or phases of the work 
presented, and it is the critic who catches up the 
threads of the widely differing factions and weaves 
them into a fabric of clear pattern for the artisan, 
lawyer and society to view, that they may be able to 
learn without trouble to themselves just what they 
think of the Symphony or Trilogy. 

The music critic is a sort of public stenographer; 
sometimes he amuses the public immensely by the 
inaccuracies of his records and by his presuming 
to foist upon them opinions false or prejudiced 
When he 


ideas too impudently his master, the public, boxes 


intrudes his personality or individual 


his ears or entirely unseats him from the littl 
wooden horse he carved for himself. It is not often 
that the public accepts at once with loud acclaim 
any art work; as a rule it accepts only after a dis 
creet period of deliberation, assimilation and doubt 
During this period of hesitancy the critics have a 
beautiful time; they argue, wrangle, come to blows. 
ruin the King’s English, and try by every means in 
their power to “show off” their erudition, sensitive 
nerve fibres and artistic perception. At length the 
public, quite heedless of the clashing weapons of its 
stenographers, says: “I have made up my mind to 
accept Berlioz, Wagner, or Strauss. Cease your 
wrangling and take my dictation.” How often it 
has happened that the music critics have endeav 
ored to force their patient master into accepting 
some work approved by them, and how often it has 
happened that the public has accepted what it 
wanted, when it wanted it, regardless of the fuss and 
feathers of the agitated scribes. It is in response 
to the demand of the great commonwealth that 
those papers exist which support the critics, and 
those papers exist for the same reason that the crit 
ics do, to record the public opinion. 

To be frank about it, the most miserable sten- 
ography for the public is found in the musical col 
umns, and after that the book reviewer's depart- 
ment, because here the critic presumes upon his po- 
sition ; he invests his work with lengthy paragraphs 
devoted to recording the thought vibrations of his 
particular private little Ego. He can safely do this 
because he has acquired from years of practice a 
technical vocabulary and a primitive expertness 
which in measure make the busy, inexpert public 
think him at once far cleverer and more valuable 
than he is. But while presuming thus he makes of 
himself and associates similarly engaged an extreme- 
ly amusing comedy. 

There is one standard of criticism applicable to 
ach art creation. This standard may be modified 
in individual cases ; in fact, must necessarily be con- 
siderably modified, because nothing inflexible can 
estimate, weigh or adjust so mobile and flexible a 
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thing as art. But, in regard to the criticism of an 
average concert, upon certain fundamental princi- 
ples, there should be no chance for diversified opin 
ions, and there never would be would the critic write 
as he is paid for writing, namely, record honestly the 
public verdict, instead of exploiting his own everlast 
ing, mediocre, little Ego. If a singer sings in tune 
it is in tune, and it is an evidence of something very 
“rotten in Denmark” when the critics are divided 


among themselves and declare in all linguistic colors 
of the rainbow that the singer does and does not 
sing in tune. What has the public said? If a pianist 
plays with rhythmic accuracy why that rhythmic 
accuracy exists, and there is no possible excuse for 
the stenographers writing to the contrary. If acon 
ductor conducts a band of wooden musicians like a 
wooden Indian, there is only one thing to be writ 
ten, and it is the public in each case which sets the 
seal 

Recently, here in New York, a certain singer made 
his American début, and from the variegated species 
of criticism rampant next day the poor public, 
which had loudly and enthusiastically accepted the 
singer, wondered if it had gone crazy or if its sten 
ographers were suddenly afflicted with a mental 
earthquake According to the critics this man had 
an enormous voice, and no voice at all; he had too 
much temperament, being at the same time devoid 
of any; his pitch was beyond reproach, while his ear 
was defective, and he was the most musically unmu 
sical, rhythmically unrhythmical, unsatisfactory sat 
isfactory singer with the most unmelodious melo 
dious voice who had appeared here of recent years! 

The question is, What is the public entitled to do 
with such unruly servants? Early in the history of 
advanced civilization the need was felt of some 
quick mode of communication by which the political 
or religious happenings of an evening would become 
known in all quarters of the city and outlying dis 
tricts at once; hence journalism was born, and 
through this medium the music critic was conceived 
and nurtured. Later than this, the public found the 
circulation of local papers too slow, because the pa- 
pers of Boston are not read in Berlin, and the New 
York papers do not reach San Francisco, so the fine 
arts and mechanical fields called the specialty papers 
into existence, for the instantaneous distribution of 
news pertinent to specific subjects, in all the quar 
ters of the globe We find art, electrical, fashion or 
agricultural reviews, and we find first and foremost 
that honored child of two continents, THe Musical 
COURIER. 

lo the artist came at once through this source the 
mediator, admonisher and protector. The verdicts 
of THe Musica Courter were accurate, expert 
voicings of the public verdict, because distinguished 
writers only were intrusted with this branch. Tt 
Musicat Courter, because of the wealth and puis 
sance given it by its master, the public, which has 
reposed entire confidence in it, and has never been 
betrayed or disappointed, is the only vehicle by which 
an artist can cause to be read simultaneously in Ber 
lin and San Francisco, in St. Petersburg and Mex 
ico, all that the public has said concerning him. 

That the importance of THE Musicat Courier 
is thoroughly appreciated by the stenographers of 
the public is proved by the distinguished list of 
applicants waiting to serve upon its staff at the 
slightest opportunity offering. The critiques ap- 
pearing in these columns differ radically from the 
majority of those appearing in the local papers, for 
we demand from the expert writers of our staff 
rhetorically well written and accurately recorded 
verdicts of what the public has said of everything 
from the smallest to the greatest events pertain 


ing to music It is because of our faithful 
service that the public has invested us with the 
wealth and power which have made us the salvation 
of interpretative and creative talent the world over 
for the past twenty years. We were brought to this 


somewhat serious consideration and analysis of THE 
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MusicaL Courier, the best beloved child of the 
public, by the contrast between the often ridiculous 
occurrences in the critical columns of local papers 
and the justice and balance of all pertaining to those 
of this publication. 

To us, if a thing is black, it is black, and we 
would discharge instantly any writer whose color 
or moral sense was defective enough to make him 
endeavor to use these columns to tell the public, 
which pays and educates him to tell the truth, that 
it was purple, rose or robin’s egg blue in hue. It is 
THe Musicat Courier which brings order out of 
the critical chaos reigning in every city of the 
world, and THe MusicaL Courier which adjusts, 
weighs, balances and reconstructs the situation so 
that both artist and public can have some consistent 
idea of the actual facts of the case. It doesn’t ad- 
mit of argument. 

Those critics, many of whom have served us, 
who write for the local press have forgotten to a 
large extent their duties to their paymaster, the 
public;-in many cases they seem to have forgotten 
the existence of any master save their ego. We 
alone obey and foster all wishes of our benefactor, 
that same public, which we benefit in turn by our 
loyalty and faithfulness. We desire no greater 
praise than that which has rewarded all our efforts 
of the past quarter of a century—THE Musica. 
CouRIER is a tuneful voice and obedient servant 
of the public.” Our strength comes from appre- 
ciating what is expected of us, and inversely the 
weakness of the critical columns of local papers 
arises from the oblivion into which their duties to 
the public as faithful scribes and stenographers have 
fallen. 

Ruskin says there is just one right way to do any- 
thing, and he might have added that there was just 
one right way to hear or see any given creation. 
That other ways may be most charming in their 
inaccuracy and fallacy may be true, but it proves 
nothing, for to prove them to be right one’s line of 
argument must proceed from sophistry, and that 
pre-eminently dooms both arguer and argument 
in advance. The only opportunity critics have to 
become actually valuable to that public by which 
they are paid, and which they are supposed to 
represent, is by their getting as far away from 
their individual personalities as possible and en- 
deavoring to record faithfully exactly what trans- 
pires in the music world exactly as it happens, and 
not colored by paragraphs in which the individual 
mental bias, peculiar lines of research, moral tone 
of the writer, constitute the major portion of the 
criticism and mold the balance. In this way the 
daily press will become in its limited field as 
authoritative as THe MusicaL Courier is in its 
world bound province, and the wrangling and 
ridiculous disagreements will disappear because 
the writers will become healthy minded men of 
single purpose, that purpose being to write the 
truth, and do their duty by their long-suffering, 
patient master who employs, educates and trusts 


them, THE PUBLIC. 





NOT IN WOLFSUOHN’S CLASS. 
ILLIAM C. WHITNEY gave a musicale at 
his house last Sunday night. At it sang and 
played Melba, Kreisler, Gerardy an? J sephus Hof- 
mann. Among the guests were Henry Wolfsohn and 
Ralph Emerson Burnham, respective managers for 
Kreisler and Hofmann. But this arrangement did 
not please Mr. Burnham, who later complained be- 
cause of Mr. Wolfsohn’s presence. He is said to 
have remarked that Manager Wolfsohn was not ia 
his social set; that he did not consider it an honor 
to rub skirts with him, even though he happened to 
be a brother manager. 
f Mr. Burn 


What has come over the dreams « 
ham? When he was in his old home, Cincinnati, he 
was called Raphael Emmanuel Bernheimer, or fa- 
miliarly ‘Mannie Bernheimer.”’ Can it be that Henry 
Wolfsohn is too kosher for this young aristocrat and 


managerial sprig of Astor Court? Even if he has 
changed his name, the same old racial spots, 1. ¢., 
his blood, is just the same (except the nose). 

“Mannie” must not forget his Mispochah. He is 
managing one in the person of Josephus Hofmann 
of orthodox faith in that good old Polish city of 
Warsha, the town of Jasperstein. Was ist los mit 
Bernheimer? 





THE RING OF THE GRAU. 


E wonder sincerely if Mr. Grau ever sits 
through his Ring performances in the 
Metropolitan Opera House. There is no particular 
reason why he should do so, yet we wonder, never- 
theless, what notions would float through his dome 
of thought if he could be persuaded to stay in his 
private box during one entire cycle of Grau. He 
has been in Bayreuth, Berlin, Vienna, Paris and 
London, and knows—does he really know?—or is 
supposed to know, what the mechanical side of the 
production should be. Let us imagine for the sake 
of the argument that this operatic manager is 
acquainted with the musical score, with various 
degrees of vocal excellence, and then put the ques- 
tion: How can he allow such slipshod, easy-going 
performances as those of last week? 

“Das Rheingold,” Monday; “Die Walkire,” 
Wednesday, and “Siegfried,” Friday evenings, were 
all duly praised by the official claque. But that 
does not alter the fact that these same performances 
were desperately mediocre and dull, though sung 
by the most expensive company in the highest 
priced opera house on the globe. In “Das Rhein- 
gold” the scenery was not adequate, the singers, 
with a few exceptions, illy rehearsed, and the even- 
ing was one of unalloyed annoyance to the real 
lovers of Wagner. As Mr. Finck so bravely said 
in the Evening Post, a few hundred dollars would 
remedy the shortcomings on the stage. Then the 
illusion intended by the composer might be accom- 
plished. As it was, we listened to anvils that 
tinkled like sleigh bells; there was no scenery to 
accompany the descent into Alberich’s abode or to 
mark the return from Nibelheim to Valhall. The 
last scene of all was most depressing. Where were 
the storm clouds that are supposed to gather at 
Donner’s summons? The rainbow was more solid 
than usual, but as a bridge it would have afforded 
dangerous footing. Loge walked off the stage in- 
stead of going down through a cleft in the rocks, 
and the lighting “cues” in the first scene were 
comically mismanaged. This prologue to the Ring 
is difficult to set, we know, but why give it at all 
if it is to be botched? Of the singing we prefer 
to say little. Van Dyck was easily the best actor 
of the evening—and “Rheingold” needs actors. 
Musically and scenically the entire performance is 
duplicated every season in any second-rate German 
city. 

“Die Walkie” we have several times spoken of 
this winter. Last Wednesday night did not bring 
forth a remarkable version. Nordica was the 
Briinnhilde, instead of Ternina. Friday, as Jean de 
Reszké was suffering from grippe, Dippel sang the 
young Siegfried, Nordica being Briinnhilde. The 
performance was not an inspiring one, Ed. 
de Reszké’s Wanderer standing out among his 
colleagues. Mime was indifferently sung and acted 
by Hubbenet, while Nordica was not in good voice. 
The Alberich of Bispham, like his earlier Alberich 
and his Beckmesser, is closely modeled upon the 
interpretation of the German singer Friedrichs. 
Schumann-Heink seems to take no interest. Fritzi 
Scheff’s Waldvogel was acid toned. The orchestra, 
under Damrosch, played everything too fast and too 
noisily. 

At the Saturday matinee, after the usual 
ornamental Lucia of Melba, Ternina appeared for 
the first time as Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
It was a sincere effort, too tragical by far, and as a 
characterization not a success. In the evening 


Macintyre was a mediocre Elsa, being in poor 
voice, and Van Dyck was a Lohengrin vocally 
harsh, but intelligent in action. To-night “Gétter- 
dammerung,” without Jean de Reszké, will be at- 
tempted, as the great Polish tenor is recuperating 
at present in Lakewood. 

If the money that is to be spent on the foolish 
undertaking of giving Reyer’s “Salammbo” here 
were laid out in new scenery for the Ring Mr. 
Grau might announce a second cycie with better 
grace. 





MUSICIANS BORN IN MARCH. 


‘Bgee so many of the great men who have 

achieved immortality, Johann Sebastian Bach 
was born on the “cusp,” signifying under astrologi- 
cal laws a time when one of the Zodiacal signs ends 
and another begins. As we are not astrologers we 
cannot make any authoritative statements, but a 
casual “dip” into the mysteries of the old Eastern 
study does reveal some of the facts claimed by our 
occult friends. John Sebastian Bach, the father of 
German music and the idol of all musicians, was 
born at Eisenach, March 21, 1685, and died at Leip- 
sic, July 28, 1750. According to the astrological 
divisions, Pisces, the negative pole of the Water 
Triplicity, ends on or about March 20, and the in- 
coming sign, Aries, head of the Fire Triplicity, be- 
gins, and as explained by the seers, it takes six days 
before the influence of the outgoing “sign” has en- 
tirely cut off from the incoming sign. We are to 
infer from this explanation that persons born be- 
tween March 20 and March 26 partake of the char- 
acteristics of both signs, sometimes a fortunate and 
at other times an unfortunate conjunction 

Water and fire, or fire and water, are recognized 
outside of the astrological realm to be elements ut- 
terly irreconcilable. Within the realm it is posi- 
tively stated that the combination is a hard one to 
overcome, and that neither friendship nor marriage 
can hardly terminate successfully if contracted by a 
man born under Fire and a woman born under 
Water, or vice versa. Strong drink, love of money 
and lust of sex are three causes assigned by three 
different schools of philosophers as the foundation 
of nine-tenths of the misery in the world, and the 
astrologers affirm a fourth cause of human unhap- 
piness, ignorance and indifference of the teaching 
of their peculiar Gospel. But as we admitted in our 
previous articles on the “Birthdays of Musicians,” 
it’s a complex philosophy, and like the good old 
agnostics, we have not accepted it, nor do we re- 
ject it. 

Bach then was born in an astral region of fire and 
water, or water and fire, as Pisces is the outgoing 
sign. Astrologers declare that the pronounced faults 
of Pisces people are obstinacy, forgetfulness, im- 
providence and great restlessness. Their virtues 
are quite as pronounced, but there is no need of 
enumerating these, as the “Pisces’’ musicians who 
happen to read THe Musica Courter must be 
aware of their own “best traits.” The faults of 
the Aries people are described as quick temper, lo- 
quacity, caprice, determination to be “first” in every 
deal, and a general and determined desire to regu- 
late and “boss” everything and everybody. Aries 
rules the head, and as a natural result Aries people 
who amount to anything are born leaders. Putting 
the faults of Aries and Pisces together, the indi- 
vidual who can claim them a// must be a wonderful 
being. After knowing the faults of both signs, it 
is not hard to believe what the astrologers claim. 
From reading Bach's life we are inclined to believe 
that the sign Aries dominated his career far more 
than the sign Pisces. Bach was a great soul and, 
although blind in his old age, sublimely trustful in 
his God and his fellow men. 

A study of the life and works of Franz Josef 
Haydn, born at Rohrau, Austria, March 31, 1732, 
died May 31, 1809, reveals many of the higher at- 
tributes credited to the Aries people. Composing as 
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he did “The Creation” in his old age, Haydn to the 
close of his life remained the embodiment of a lova- 
ble nature. The Aries people are said to be generous 
to a fault, and many of us believe Haydn was that 
and more when he chivalrously declared that he 
would have married a certain oid lady who was 
madly in love with him but for the unfortunate 
impediment—a wife. Despite the grinding poverty 
of his childhood, the hardships and sore disappoint- 
ments of his youth and early manhood, Haydn 
cherished no grudges toward mankind. “Dear 
’apa Haydn,” as he was affectionately called by a 
few pupils and friends, illustrated in his conquering 
spirit that Godlike patience and faith in one’s own 
powers will ultimately crown with success any 
any righteous ambition persistently adhered to. 
Other musicians born in March, the month of the 
bloodstone, strong winds and St. Patrick’s Day, in- 
clude Bedrich Smetana, born March 2 (1824), died 
May 12 (1884) ; Ruggiero Leoncavallo, born March 
8 (1858), still living; Dudley Buck, born at Hart- 
ford, Conn., March 10 (1839), still finds life endura- 
ble in the Borough of Brooklyn; Pablo de Sarasate, 
born same date as Buck, but in the year 1844, still 
living ; Francesco Lamperti, born March 11 (1813), 
died May 1 (1892); Alexandre Felix Guilmant, 
born March 12 (1837), still living; Sebastian Bach 
Mills, born March 13 (1838), died in 1898; Jo- 
hann Strauss, Sr., father of the famous waltz king, 
was born at Vienna March 14 (1804), died there 
September 25 (1849); Enrico Tamberlik, was born 
March 16 (1820), died March 14 (1889) ; 
Gabriel RKheinberger was born March 17 (1839), 
still living ; Carlo Rosa was born March 22 (1842), 
died April 30 (1889); Franz born 
March 23 (1833), died July 3 (1874); 
Battista Viotti was born the same date, but ‘way 
back in the 1753—Viotti died in 
March 10( 1824) ; 
March 24 (1808), died September 23 
Mathilde De Castrone-Marchesi was born at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main March 26 (1826), and as the whole 


Je set 


Bendel was 


Giovanni 
year London, 
Maria I elicita Malibran was born 
(1836) ; 


musical world knows, makes her home in Paris; 
Antoine Edouard born March 28 
(1820), died November g (1876) ; Johann Wilhelm 
Hassler was born March 29 (1747), died March 29 
(1822); Sir John Hawkins was‘ born March 30 
(1719), died May 21 (1789). 


Satiste was 





LISZT MONUMENT CONCERT. 
HE concert which took place on Thursday 
afternoon last, for the benefit of the Liszt 
Monument Eund, brought in through the sale of 
tickets $807. Richard Burmeister contributed his 
valuable services, and Frau Schumann-Heink also 
sang without remuneration, both artists co-operat- 
ing to bring about the success of the performance. 
The Liszt monument requires about $11,000. Of 
this sum $8,000 has been collected Germany 
through concerts at which important artists played 


in 


and sang in the same manner as Mr. Burmeister 
and Mme. Schumann-Heink did here, contributing 
their services to the fund. On Monday the $807 
was sent to the treasurer of the Liszt Monument 
Fund, of Weimar, who is residing at Leipsic, Mr. 
Burmeister mailing the draft. 

An outlay of over $400 was necessary for the 
concert, in the renting of the hall, printing, adver- 
tising, &c., and the necessary concert expenses. 
This outlay of over $400 was paid by the Everett 
Piano Company, which refused to be recompensed 
for the expenditure. 
should be recorded, for it is equivalent to a con- 
tribution of that amount to the Liszt 
Fund on the part of the Everett Piano Company. 


It is only right that this fact 


Monument 


Effie Stewart’s Song Recital. 

Miss Effie Stewart, the dramatic soprano, will give a 
Lenten recital in the small ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria 
on March 18. Miss Kate Stella Burr will play Miss Stew- 
art’s accompaniments. 








The Agnostic to the Unknown God. 


O God! O Lord and giver of 


life! 


O Father of all things! 


O fountain of peace and blessing! O centre of storm and 


strife! 


The waves of Thy will roll onward: I stand alone on 
Thy shore: 

I veil mine eyes in Thy presence: I seal my lips—and 
adore. 

Art Thou not Force and Matter? Art Thou not Time 


and Space? 

Thou not Life and Spirit? 
Grace? 

Do not Thy wings o’ershadow the whole and the humblest 


Art Art Thou not Love and 


part? 

Are not the world’s pulsations the ebb and flow of Thy 
heart? 

O God! O Father of all men! O Lord of Heaven and 


Earth! 

Shall we, who are dust before Thee, exalt Thy 
and worth? 

Shall whom Thy life embraces, set forth Thy life 
in our creeds? 

While the smoke of Thy battle blinds us shall we 
scroll of Thy deeds? 


wisdom 
we, 


read the 


We spin the threads of our fancy; we weave the webs of 
our words; 

But nearer to truth and knowledge are the songs of the 
quiring birds. 

The rays of Thy golden glory iall free through our nets 
of thought: 

And all that we seek is hidden, and all 


naught. 


that we know is 


How shall I kneel before Thee who hast no visible shrine? 
Is not the soul Thy temple? Is not the 


Will tell 


world divine? 


tower or transept me what the snow-clad 
mountains hide? 
Is the surging anthem holier than the murmur of ocean’s 


tide? 


To whom hast Thou told Thy secret? On whom is Thy 
grace poured out? 

Whose lamp will direct my goings? Whose word will 
resolve my doubt? 

Shall I turn to the sects and churches that teach Mankind 
in Thy name? 

But the best is a mote in Thy sunshine, a spark flung out 
from Thy flame 


Slowly through all my being streams up from each hid- 
den root 

The sap of Thy life eternal—streams up into flower and 
fruit. 

Is this the truth that 
ne’er shall know; 

But the stress of Thy truth constrains us when the springs 
of Thy love o’erflow. 


we dream of? We seek what we 


At night, when the veil of darkness is drawn over the 
sunlit blue, 

The stars come out in the heavens, the world grows wide 
on my view. 

At night, when the earth is silent and the life-waves cease 
to roll, 

The strains of a deeper music begin to wake in my soul 


Is it then, O God! that we know Thee—when the darkness 
comes—is it then? 

When the surges of thought and passion die down in the 
hearts of men? 

Is it then that we hear Thy message? Is it then that we 
see Thy light? 

Is the sound of Thy voice our silence? 
Thy face our night? 

—Epmonp Ho mes in the Spectator 


Is the sheen of 


Et Yoe-arges is something very funny in the fact that 

George Bernard Shaw is now a town coun- 
cillor of London, wearing robes and sitting solemn- 
ly at some conclave wherein fat philistines discuss 
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poor rates and what not. Either Mr. Shaw is be- 
coming civilized—more’s the pity!—or else he is 
planning some joke upon his associates. Maybe 
he is getting material for a new play. Yet I am 
alarmed. Since his marriage—fancy this Keltic jester 
a husband !—he has become alarmingly sober-sided. 
What if he should take to boiled shirts, religion, 
roast beef and beer! The catastrophe be 
only paralleled by Mark Twain becoming a high 


, 
would 


muck-a-muck in the Church of the Christian 
Scientists. 
©®A® 


I do so love grand opera; indeed there is only 
one other unmusical form of which I’m fonder— 
oratorio. Before I am cremated I desire that a 
barber shop quartet will sing “And Jesus Wept” 


over the remains. That will endear death to me. 


©A® 


One night in his railroad flight across the con 
tinent Campanari left his stateroom to get a drink 
of ice water, for he had been smoking much before 
he went to bed. 
quarters in the private car of a celebrated prima 
and 


The popular baritone occupied 


donna; so he tip-toed down the aisle out 


through the door toward a rear car. The devilish 
door snapped to, and en chemise in the middle of a 
boundless prairie, riding at the rate of 50 miles an 
hour, he stood between cars and sneezed, laughed, 
cursed, chattered with cold, yet fearful of arousing 
the colored Czar of the train. Besides, Mr. Grau 
and the “push” were in the rear cars—and he did 
not care to explain. The joke would be “on him.” 

The singer stared desperately at the bell rope, 
but did not dare use it. He trembled at the conse- 
quences of stopping a “special” in full flight. But 
bare legs and feet meant cold, and cold might re- 
Campanari became enraged, ami- 


He drummed with his fingers 


sult in anything. 

able man as he is. 
on the thick glass of the partition, but to no avail. 
The porter must be aroused! Then came an in- 
He quickly jerked the bell 
rope, opened the side door, and swung outside, 
though it was a trick that might have cost him his 
In less than a minute the train stopped, and 
The trainmen 


spiration of genius 


life. 
there was a tremendous hub-hub. 
were all over the place with lanterns, and they say 
the language of the engineer was not fit for reprint. 
Then Campanari was discovered—soundly sleeping 
on the lowest step of the car, and when he was 
rudely awakened, rubbed his eyes, stood up and 
said with a yawn: “What, Kansas City already?” 
They led him to his bed shuddering as they told 
him of his narrow escape from death during his 
sleep walking. Superstitious members of the com- 
pany avoided him for days, and there were even ru- 
mors of jettatura or evil eye. 

But Campanari got to his bed and escaped pneu- 


monia. The only suspicious person was the engi- 


neer. He remarked: “T’ell with your ghost story! 
A live man pulled that cord. Didn’t it wake me 
up?” He was presently placated. The above is the 


true story of the singer’s only American appearance 


as Rodolpho in “La Sonnambula.” 


®©®A® 
Ernst Von Dohnanyi made his farewell—for the 
present—appearances in this city last week. At a 
Kneisel Quartet concert he played with Alwin 


Schroeder, his new ‘cello and piano sonata, a work 
that will never fire rivers, yet a clever, promising 
The piano part overrides the ’cello 
Not every 

of 


sonatas 


piece of writing. 
throughout, but that was to be expected. 

composer is so fair in his apportionment solo 
Mendelssohn cello 


There is some brilliant, showy writing in the Dohn- 


work as was in his 
anyi Scherzo, with its suggestion of Liszt’s “Gno 
menreigen.” Saturday afternoon, after playing the 
C minor Variations of Beethoven—for it was a Bee- 
thoven program—he gave the A flat Sonata, op. 110, 
and the C major Sonata in the first group of three 
dedicated to Haydn. These he followed with the 
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Polonaise, op. 89, the Andante in F, and the humor- 
ous Rondo, op. 129. : 

There might have been more tenderness in color 
and mellowness of tone in the first movement of the 
A flat Sonata, but in the Adagio and Fugue little 
was left to be desired. This Hungarian pianist has a 
marked predilection for the music of Beethoven. He 
plays it lovingly, yet vigorously. As he is not a 
man of sloppy sentiment, his style suits the sonatas. 
In the C major Sonata, his healthy touch, crisp and 
vital, was all devoted to the best advantage. Men- 
delssohn Hall was well filled, and there was applause 


and several encores. 


©®A® 
A large audience was attracted to Mendelssohn 


Hall last Thursday afternoon to the concert given 
for the benefit of the fund for the Liszt monument 
in Weimar. The concert was the result of the un- 
selfish work of Richard Burmeister, with the gen- 
erous co-operation of A. M. Wright, of the Everett 
Piano Company. Mr. Burmeister presented an in- 
teresting program devoted exclusively to Liszt's 
compositions. One of them was novel Variations on 
the Basso Continuo of the Crucifixus of Bach’s b 
minor Mass, ending with a choral. A footnote on 
the program informed us that these variations were 
played by Liszt at his last public appearance, April 
28, 1875, in a concert given in Hanover, Germany, 
for the benefit of the Bach monument in Eisenach. 
Mr. Burmeister also gave the great B minor Sonata, 
*Bénédiction de Dieu dans la Solitude,” the A flat 
Valse Impromptu and the Pester Carnival. 

This program, played from memory, was taxing 


enough without the amount of preliminary work 
necessary to make the concert a success. It was 


one; nearly $1,000 will be sent to Weimar to in- 
crease the fund. Of Burmeister’s artistic playing it 
is rather late in the day to dilate upon. He was in 
peculiarly “good voice,” as they say of the singers, 
and read the difficult B minor Sonata with great 
breadth of tone, poetic sentiment and sustained 
power. The work is chaotic, but full of original 
strokes, and anticipations of modern compositions 
that amount to genius. In the stunning octave 
finale in & major the pianist let himself go, and the 
close was full of reverberating glories. 

lhe Valse was given with the utmost coquetry and 
delicacy, and the Rhapsody was most brilliant. There 
were also two transcriptions of Mendelssohn and 
Wagner. Madame Schumann-Heink sang three 
s, and “The Three Gypsies.” 


Oo 
gs 
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son 


| bought a copy of “Tchaikovsky,” by Rosa 
Newmarch, thinking that 1 might get hold of some 
new and vital facts in the life of this great com- 
poser. But I got few. Mrs. Newmarch is a seri- 
ous, hard working collater, and has sifted Kashkin 
to build up a commonplace story. There is no in- 
dex, there is no table of contents, and the tale of the 
Russian’s death is simply dodged. As for the facts 
therein contained, I need hardly inform the readers 
of Tue MusicaL Courter that they have already 
appeared in these columns. 

\n extended study of Tschaikowsky has yet to 
be published. When it does appear it will be signed 
by Ernest Newman, the author of the remarkable 
study of Wagner. Mr. Newman wrote me several 
months ago from Liverpool telling me of his proj- 
ect. | need hardly add that his contribution to the 
scanty literature on the subject will be a classic. 

OAC 

Poor Milan of Servia! 1 met the ex-king in 
Paris five years ago at the Montferino, and after a 
five hours’ session, during which he asked me to 
hunt up an American heiress for his son, Alexan- 
der, “Sacha,” he went off with his private secretary 
in a high dudgeon, because | refused to open any 
But I had to pay the bill, and a pretty 

However, | got even by writing a 


more beer. 
me it was 
newspaper story of the stirring event, and mailing a 
Ile was not polite enough 


copy to Milan in Nice. 


,to acknowledge its receipt. And now he has gone 


over the eternal ferry, where even water is at a dis- 
count. 
®A® 

W. F. Apthorp’s “The Opera, Past and Present,” 
is the best all round condensed work on the subject 
in the English language. As I have read the book 
through twice, I may be permitted this opinion. 
There are things in it to which I cannot subscribe, 
but that is because Mr. Apthorp wrote the book. 
If I had written it Mr. Apthorp would have as mild- 
ly dissented. The fact is we all have our opinions, 
and few of them are final. For example, the Bos- 
ton critic will have his hands full for the next few 
months, fighting for his heretical notions concern- 
ing Scarlatti. That the Neapolitan was the invent- 
or—reputed so at least—of the Recitativo Stromen- 
tato and the Aria da capo does not feaze Mr. Ap- 
thorp. He simply denies to him a place in the main 
stream of operatic tendencies. And he put his case 
very clearly, very forcibly, as you may see on pe- 
rusal. 

The author considers the beginnings of opera 
with the Camerata in Florence, carries us through 
the European conquest, to Gluck, to Mozart, to the 
Italians, french, Germans and finally lands us in 
The chapter devoted to the great 
He loves Wag- 
ner, but discerns his forbears none the less. Mozart 
and Verdi are treated sympathetically, and alto- 
gether there is much information, original criticism 
and a delightful intimate style stuffed into the two 
There are 


Wagner's lap. 
Richard is singularly sane and fair. 


hundred and odd pages of this volume. 
a few slips, as, for instance, on page 217, where 
Bruneau’s instead of Charpentier’s name has crept in 
as the composer of ‘‘Louise.”’ But this will be rem- 
edied in the next edition, which is doubtless ready 


The book should be a success. 


©®A® a 


now. 


My old friend, Arthur Mees, the present con- 
ductor of the New York Mendelssohn Glee Club, 
and former assistant conductor of the Thomas 
Orchestra, has taken his courage in both of his 
hands and written what no one else dared to—a 
volume on “Choirs and Choral Music.” To accom- 
plish a task of this magnitude one must be very 
enthusiastic, very patient, and a musician of the 
soundest taste and training. Mr. Mees is a man 
of much experience in choral work. He helped to 
drill the Cincinnati Festival choruses, and the sub- 
ject has been for years his hobby. Many midnights 
we have seen together over his beloved theme of 
Flemish contrapuntalists. As a writer he was 
formerly the annotator of our Philharmonic pro- 
grams, and he commands a clear, entertaining, ex- 
pository style, one slightly impersonal, and one 
admirably adapted to the subject he so judicially 
handles. 

I received his book in proof sheets, not a par- 
ticularly agreeable form through which to approach 
an author, yet I read these sheets at one sitting— 
about 230 pages. Beginning with the Hebrews 
and Greeks, the great perfecters of the noble art of 
choral singing, the writer sails through the en- 
tangling roots of the early Christian Church, the 
medizval Church, after the Reformation, down to 
Bach, to Handel, to Dom Lorenzo Perosi, the latest 
claimant for choral honors. I particularly enjoyed 
the estimates of Palestrina, Bach and Handel. Mr. 
Mees devotes two chapters to amateur choral cul- 
ture in Germany, England and America, and a 
separate chapter on the chorus and chorus con- 
ductor. This last is eminently practical. Indeed, 
the book is a practical one, and learned without 
I can recommend it heartily. 


©A® 


being pedantic. 


When Verdi was about to bring out “Othello” in 
Milan, a noted French critic approached him and 
asked to be allowed to be present at one of the final 
rehearsals. The composer replied that he could not 
possibly grant his request as he had decided that 


the rehearsals were to be absolutely private, and he 
could not make an exception in favor of any one 
journalist, however distinguished. The Paris critic 
protested that his account of the opera might not 
be all he should like it to be. “You see,” he ex- 
plained to the composer who affected not quite to 
understand, “I shall have to telegraph my article 
the same evening. It will necessarily be hastily 
written, and the impression in Paris the next day 
may suffer in consequence.” But Verdi was more 
than equal to the occasion. ‘My dear sir,” he made 
answer, “I do not write for ‘the next day.’” The 
critic bowed himself out. 
©@AaA® 

A friend, knowing my interest in the pedigree 
of the Arnold family of Rugby, says a writer in the 
London Chronicle, has called my attention to the 
note quoted from a correspondent’s letter on page 5 
of Thursday's issue (November 15). The news that 
“the Arnold family is of Jewish extraction, and that 
its Hebrew name in Germany, whence it came to 
this country, was Aaron,” is news indeed. Pre- 
sumably your correspondent has some authority for 
his statements, and I should like to know it. For 
some years | have been familiar with the Arnold 
pedigree, and have quite recently elucidated the 
maternal descent of Matthew and other children of 
Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, from Prince Thomas, of 
Brotherton, son of Edward I., by his second mar 
riage with Marguerite, daughter of Philip IIT., “le 
Hardi,” of France. In my researches I have had 
the ready assistance of several of the present gen 
eration of the Arnolds. 

In the paternal line, Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, may 
be regarded as the patriarch of the family. He was 
the son of William Arnold, of Slatwo« ds, Isle of 
W ight (Her Majesty ’s Collector of Customs), by 
his wife Martha, daughter of John Delafield. From 
the family records William’s immediate progenitors 
had been settled in the Isle of Wight for two genera 
tions, and traditionally are said to have been of 
Suffolk origin. It may be noted that a family of Ar- 
nolds is recorded as of Cromer in the Herald’s Vis- 
itations of Norfolk, 1563, 1589, 1613 and 1664, al 
though the connection between them and the Ar- 
nolds, of Rugby (if any), has yet to be established. 

The mother of Matthew and grandmother of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward and the Arnold-Forsters was Mary, 
daughter of the Rev. John Penrose, vicar of Fled- 
borough, who was a kinsman of the Duchess of 
Kingston of the famous bigamy case, and owed his 
incumbency to her patronage. Through Mary Pen- 
rose Matthew Arnold derived from the Fords, of 
Devonshire, the stock from which the Elizabethan 
dramatist John Ford also sprang. 

There is no need to go away from England in pur- 
suit of the Arnold pedigree. Arnold is a well and 
old established English surname widespread in the 
East, Midlands and Southwest. According to Gup- 
py, its greatest relative frequency is in Warwick- 
shire, Rutland, Monmouth, Essex and Hampshire. 
In ultimate origin it may be old German, but this 
can be left to philologists to discuss. For centuries 
it has been an English yeoman name, and, although 
remembering that in genealogy the unexpected has 
a knack of happening, | am willing to accept correc- 
tion if your correspondent furnishes proof. Until 
that proof is furnished, and without standing be- 
hind any man in admiration for the Jewish race, | 
shall continue to discern in the lineaments of Mat- 
thew Arnold’s countenance the physical peculiarities 
of his ancestry belonging to our patrician English 
race—compound of Norman, Saxon, Dane and Celt 
—and to attribute the peculiar character and quality 
of his mind to the fusion of the blood he inherited 
from his mother with that of the sturdy English yeo- 
man stock whose surname he with others of his im- 
mediate kin has rendered illustrious. 


©®A® 


When Tennyson was nearing sixty years of age, 
and his fame might fairly be assumed to be world 
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wide, Edward Moxon, the publisher, decided to ap- 
proach Gustave Doré and commission him to illus- 





tic trate the “Idylls of the King.” After Doré had 
ot considered the proposal, he asked: ‘Who, then, is 
adi this M. Tennyson?” 
to OGAa® 
le a. ; ; 
‘ly ) A. T. Quiller-Couch has some unexpectedly 
ved | vigorous deliverances in the Pall Mall Magazine 
” apropos of fiction. ‘“‘When the time comes,” he 
a says, “to estimate exactly what German influence 
“ did for English literature in the nineteenth century, 
o we shall probably find cause to be sorry for much 
that seemed mighty fine to us in the great Victorian 
days—the intemperate worship of strength, the de 
ee mand for originality at any cost, the public consent 
he that any vagaries of language were permissible and 
he even admirable so long as they helped a writer to 
e5 flaunt his own personality and arrest attention 
hat But we shall also have to reckon that it kept us 
lat loyal to philosophy in days when science threatened 
to to invade and break up the deeps. With each dis 
re- covery we have never lacked, in poetry or in prose 
for fiction, philosophers to hold us from panic. Lastly, 
or l'rench realism and Russian realism reached us to- 
ld gether, or almost together, and by the second the 
he first stood condemned. Zola observed no more 
of carefully than Tolstoi, De Maupassant directed his 
of observation no more exquisitely than Turguéneff, 
ir and beside the two Russians the two Frenchmen 
le were no less evidently shallow than muddy. To 
ud say that Turguéneff and Tolstoi saved the Novel 
nN would be, | believe, quite false. The Novel would 
have saved itself, and, not to go beyond our own 
Ly shores, when George Eliot died Mr. Meredith car 
is ried on the fight. But these two men did impress 
of ively and in the sight of Europe uphold, vindicat« 
V and establish the truth that the concern of fiction 
n is with things spiritual, intimate, deep, not with 
S things material, external, shallow; with inter 
preting the hearts of men, not with counting their 
f buttons; with ideas, not with phenomena; that it 





uses phenomena, as all arts must use them; but 
as a means only to arrive at stability, peace and 
law—or at such glimpses as men may get of eternal 


law.” 
®AaA® 
** Atkins.”’ 
Yonder’s the man with his life in his hand, 
Legs on the march for whatever 
maiming, 


the land 


Or to the slaughter or to the 


Getting the dole of a dog for pay 


Laurels he clasps in the words “Duty done,’ 
England his heart under every sun 

gives him a naming 
3ase to the ear as an ass’ bray. 


GEORGE MEREDITH in Westminster Gazette 


<xquisite humor! that 
Exquisite humor 


the 


Brounoff Lecture at Engleside School. 


The Girls’ School at New Milford profited by the Platon 
Brounoff lecture recital on Russian music last Friday even- 
ing, the Russian a Capella Choir going along, and the so 
all being greatly enjoyed. The lecture 
which began at 8, continued until 10, and on further urging 
was amplified until 11 o'clock Much 
thusiasm was aroused by Mr. Brounoff’s singing and piano 
playing, as well as his bon mots. Tenor Richardson and 
Basso Budianoff created much interest. 

Mr. Brounoff played the Rachmaninoff Prelude, Rubin 
stein Barcarolle and his own Nocturne, the latter being re- 


los recital, 


by 


was reached en 


demanded 





Vivien McConnell Plays. 

At Holy Trinity Church, of Harlem, this pupil of Brou- 
noff played the following solos last week: Rondo Brilliant, 
Von Weber; Valse in B flat, Godard: Prelude, Rachmani- 
noff, and pleased everybody by her brilliant and effective , 
playing. 

Miss 


inst. promises well. 


McConnell’s concert at Knabe Hall on the 28th 


climax in the finale. Health rather than poetry was 
the keynote of the interpretation. 


accomplish technically. 
the woodwind episodes precise in attack and in- 


tonation, and the close sonorously impressive. The 


tunity, and they passed through the ordeal with 


LEIPSIC PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 


Yon Slivinski Creates a Furore. 


we expected. Emotional depth and passion were 


lacking. But Mr. Winderstein proved himself a 
conductor of the first rank, and a man possessing 
considerable magnetism 

r 


~ oie Although Herr Von Slivinski was advertised to 
5 


HE Philharmonic Orchestra, 

Winderstein conductor, gave its first concert 
in America at Carnegie Hall last Friday evening. 
Despite the fact that it was opera night—the first 
performance this season of “Siegfried” —there was 


filled the auditorium 


Leipsic it, ae ; 
play Chopin's E minor Concerto, the program an 


He nevertheless 
B flat 
minor, to reintroduce himself here after an absence 


nounced Saint-Saéns’ in G minor. 
selected Tschaikowsky’s First Concerto in 


of six years. In that time this Polish virtuoso has 


an audience that completely 


and before the end of the evening made consid- greatly improved in repose, tonal quality and inter 


He still manifests 


pretative power nervousness, 


erable noise, because of the enthusiasm which 

was aroused by the playing of the men from but his nerves are under better control, though a dis 
as ousec ) e ple oO - - i me ' ; : 

Leipsi Tl pr inne : nsisted of Beethoven’s Position to run away at times with his rhythms is 
-C1psic. 1¢ progra consisted 0O €e ns r 


perceptible. His technical proficiency is enormous 


Fifth Symphony; Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor Pi 
ano Concerto; prelude to “Die Meistersinger” ; pre 
lude and Liebestod, “Tristan and Isolde,”’ and over- 


He has fingers like steel mallets, and his wrists are 
supple and powerful 


conn : na Von Slivinski played the concerto with full com- 
ture to “Tannhauser. . 


The new band is composed for the most part of 
young men. It numbers about sixty, and plays 
with a youthful vigor and precision very refreshing 
after some of the bloodless and namby-pamby or- 
It is in 


It was very brilliant in 
the 


prehension of its meanings 


the first and last movements cadenza was 


broadly built up—and there was grateful tone color 


in the beautiful romanze. This scherzo-like valse, 
: with its shimmering arabesques, was child’s play for 
chestral work we have heard this season. S =. 
the rondo he enun 


the pianist’s fleet fingers. In 


reality young blood, and as we all know it is blood 
that tells. 
than twenty, but he handles his instruments like 


Even the tympanist does not look older ciated the very Russian theme with true Slavic fire 
ve e § oes m : ; ee ’ : : 
F Von Slivinski was recalled four times before he 
a veteran. The general tonal quality of the orches- would play, and then, as the applause became up 
- There are de- '0T10us, he gave with extreme delicacy and abso 


The 


first oboe is a capable artist with a large tone; the 


tra is elastic, firm and very resonant. mig the aod , 
: P es lute finish the F minor study of Liszt from the con 
fects, the usual defects of most organizations. : ; : 
cert set of three. His success was great, and he will 
, be heard again with pleasure 

bassoons are good; the brass sonorous, particularly r S E 


. ~ \t the second concert last Sunday evening this 
in the horn and tuba department. The first trumpet : euaieis tine namin 5 
ath . was the program presented : 
had a too brilliant and penetrating tone at this con- pe we _ 
Overture to Rienzi Wagner 


cert; but this defect may be set down to a lack of 


int ith th ° Cc ‘e Hall Concerto No. 3, in B minor, for violin Saint-Saens 
acquaintance Ww > ac s ~ ¢ ole : : ‘ 
- ap 5 oe Sa ee ees OS La an. Sorma Pick-Steiner, violinist and concertmaster 
rhe strings are excellent, smooth and compact, and Serenade , 


Hans Winderstein 


splendidly drilled in attack. When muted or play- Valse Caprice { 


ing pianissimo they “speak” very well. The con- Capriccio Italien l'schaikowsky 


. ° . . ° dee) oO ohengt lagone 
trabassi, six in number, are a trifle heavy footed and Prelude to Lohengrin Wagner 
‘a 9 ¢ : ano ‘ = ‘ L’Arlesienne Suite Bizet 

tubby” in quality. This was noticeable in the trio . ; 

: em a x ; Variations from the Emperor Quartet Haydn 
of the Beethoven Scherzo. Mr. Winderstein has (String orchestra.) 
trained its woodwind so that its attack is even and Overture to Oberon Weber 


its body of tone homogeneous. There was some 
forcing at first, the natural result of nervousness at 


an important début, but after this wore off it was 


Chis concert was a thoroughly enjoyable affair, 
Mr 


Winderstein’s own compositions are clever and mel 


being popular in character and well attended. 


Jain to z yrejudiced listene Z eipsic ' : ee 
plain to all unprejudiced listeners that the Leipsic (dic and were very well received. The orchestra was 


Phi — ic Orc! . < is scartus y Fos 2 a- 7 ° : ° 
ilharmonic SPRCROEEES deserving of its reputa-  hest in the Bizet Suite, though the conductor's read- 
tion, a reputation earned in many Continental cities. 


This should 


ings of the “Rienzi,” “Oberon” and “Lohengrin” 


wer Pgs doped that the or- nusic were thoughtful and brilliant. Herr Sorma 
chestra is a “scratch” one hastily gotten together 


The conductor, Hans 


Pick-Steiner, the concertmaster of the organization, 


for an American tournée. 


, asain ‘ , "gave a dashing performance of Saint-Saéns’ Con 
Winderstein, is a graceful man, in the prime of life, 


: sti certo and supplemented it with Hubay’s “Czardas.” 
an experienced musician, composer, and a great 
It his 
firm yet plastic beat that his training had been of 
He knows exactly what 


It must be remembered that the Leipsic Philhar 


favorite in Leipsic. was eas o see by . . ¢ +: 
‘g wy ee = monic Orchestra is composed of musicians who have 


; ; always played in regular orchestras and never at 
the severest and soundest. . 

Everest & ds s = balls, dance parties or restaurants 
he wishes, and has the technical ability to commu- 


nicate his wishes to his forces. His beat is direct, = 
and at times suggests the forcible movements of the 


late Hans Von Bilow 


Arthur Whiting’s Piano Recital. 


> . . ‘ . : At his recital in Mendelssohn Hall Saturday afternoon 
Beethoven’s C minor Symphony was read with March 9, Arthur Whiting will play the Brahms Sonata in 
singular sincerity and directness. In it were no F sharp minor; the Brahms Intermezzo No. 1, and the In 
new fangled notions, rhythmic or dynamic; it was termezzo No. 2, in op. 117; the Rhapsody in G minor and 
The scherzo the Rhapsody in E flat, all by Brahms. In addition to 


simple, masculine and very musical. 


. . these compositi®ns Mr. Whiting will play a number of his 
was excellently delivered, and there was a massive “© “OMpoS! . =o wont, hy 


own compositions, a ballade, romance and rhapsody, and 


his “Suite Moderne.” 
[he prelude to 


” 


‘Die Meistersinger” showed what the band could 


The polyphony was clear, Few artists have been as busy this season as Herbert 
Witherspoon, whose re markably fine bass voice has been 
On March 6 


Albany 


heard and appreciated all over the country 
Mr be 
N. Y., and on March 29 he will give a song recital and 
sing the “Daisy Chain” at Cleveland, Ohio. He has also 


Witherspoon will heard in oratorio at 


‘Tannhauser” Overture gave the strings an oppor- 


- Ty “ : ” . . . , 
ionors. The “Tristan” music alone was not what been engaged for an important concert in Newark 
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Blanche Duffield. 


. ISS BLANCHE DUFFIELD, the soprano now on 

a tour with Sousa, is delighting audiences and 
critics in every city. Some of her recent press notices 
include: 

Miss Duffield has a fresh, pleasing and well cultivated voice. For 
an encore Miss Duffield sang “Swallows,” a ballad well fitted to 
bring out the best qualities of her voice, these being purity and fresh- 
ness of tone.—Brooklyn Eagle, January 4, 1901. 

Miss Duffield’s voice has a sweet, warm color, and considerable 
power and flexibility. She was heard with great pleasure.—Brooklyn 
Standard-Union, January 4, 1901. 





Miss Duffield sings with great freedom and confidence. She has 
a clear timbre, pleasing and untrammeled by the piercingness that 

mes from any intrusion of reedy quality. Her range is ample and 
voice register very even and delicately merged. Her stage presence 
and personality are helpful factors. She easily controlled the color 
vork of the Sousa composition. Mr. Sousa has seldom had so pleas- 
ing soloists. They are bound to stand in high favor throughout the 
great tour which is just beginning.—Wilkesbarre, Pa., News, Janu 
Ty 9, I901. 

Miss Duffield, a soprano of unusually pretty face and sweet voice, 
idded a pleasing change to the program.—Scranton Republican, 
January 10. 


Miss Duffield shows splendid technic and took the difficult pas- 


I Knoxville, Tenn., paper, January 20, 


sages with exquisite neatness 


1g0l. 


The vocalist, Miss Blanche Duffield, in a clear, expressionable 
soprano voice, sang one of Sousa’s songs marked “‘new.”” She came 
back and brought the gladsome springtide with her. One thought she 
was a lark, a nightingale, a whole bush full of nature’s song birds 
Nashville American, January 24, 1901. 

Miss Duffield has a voice of remarkable range, rare sweetness and 
in exalted standard of training, and behind it is an intelligent under 
standing that takes excellent care of the possibilities falling to her. 
Commercial-Appeal, Memphis, January 25. 

The vocalist Miss Blanche Duffield possesses a fresh voice of not 
great volume, but of very fine cultivation.—Memphis Scimetar, Janu 


ary 25 
Miss Blanche Duffield is a well equipped soprano, her voice pos 
sessing sufficient carrying power to be heard in all parts of Conven- 
tion Hall.—Kansas City Journal, January 28, 1901. 
Miss Duffield, the soprano with the band this season, has a beau 
tiful voice, which has been highly cultivated—St. Joseph (Mo.) 


Gazette-Herald, January 29, 1901. 





Miss Duffield, the soprano, has a voice that is clear and strong, 
and, what is of equal importance, it is wonderfully sympathetic.— 
Des Moines Leader, January 30, 1901. 

Miss Duffield is endowed with a light soprano voice, which she 
used to good effect in Mr, Sousa’s new waltz song, “Where Is 
Love?” She graciously responded to the hearty applause she re- 
ceived by singing “Spring Is Come.”—The Omaha World-Herald, 


January 31, 1901. 





Miss Blanche Duffield has a very clever and well cultivated 
voice.—Lincoln (Neb.) Evening News, February 1. 

Miss Blanche Duffield scored a distinct hit. Her first song, 
“Where Is Love?” one of Mr. Sousa’s latest compositions, was 
exceedingly difficult, but was rendered with remarkable ease and 
purity of tone. Miss Duffield possesses a very full soprano of high 
range, her D natural in the song mentioned being as clear as a bell 
and seemingly reached without an effort.—Colorado Springs Ga- 





zette, February 6, 1901. 





3lanche Duffield, soprano, has a voice of large range, and excels 
in coloratura. Her execution is carefully studied. Her method is 
admirable.—Pueblo Chieftain, February 6, 1901. 





Miss Duffield, the soprano, won hearty plaudits by her remarkably 
clear and expressive voice.—Salt Lake City Herald, February 9, 1901. 
Miss Duffield sang a new Sousa song, “Maid of the Meadow,” 
and was well received and encored.—The San Francisco Call, Feb- 





ruary II, 1901. 


Miss Duffield, the soprano, has a voice of remarkable range, and 
her solo, “Maid of the Meadow” (Sousa), fairly captivated the 
house, and of course she received a very enthusiastic encore, and 
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her second number I thought even better than the first.—The 
Fresno Morning Republican, February 19, 1901. 





Blanche Duffield contributed the vocal part of the program with 
a soprano of good quality, fair Pp and ll training.— 
San Francisco Evening Post, February 11,1901. 








Sousa’s soloists this season are the best he has ever taken out 
with him. Miss Duffield’s vocal numbers were well received—and 
a Riverside audience is critical and slow to warm up—but her ef- 
fort earned her a recall. She trilled like a bird, and her vocal 
effort was made all the more beautiful by the accompaniment, which 
was made up entirely of reed instruments.—Riverside (Cal.) Morn- 
ing Enterprise, February 21, 1901. 





Miss Blanche Duffield has an exceedingly flexible soprano voice, 
excellently trained, and of sufficient power to fill the Pavilion. She 
was given two encores to her solo, “Maid of the Meadow,” re- 
sponding with “Swallows,” by Cowen, and “May Day,” by Wal- 
thers.—Los Angeles Herald, February 22, 1901. 


Leonora Jackson. 
SAN FRANCISCO, February 20, 1901. 


HE musical event of the week has been the appearance 

of Leonora Jackson. Her first concert was given on 

Monday afternoon at the California Theatre before a most 

enthusiastic audience. On Wednesday there was a large 

audience to hear this young violinist, and a third concert 

has been arranged to take place at the Sherman, Clay & 
Co. Hall on Friday evening. 

Miss Jackson has had a most successful trip thus far, 
and has played nearly eighty concerts through the South, 
Texas, Arizona and Southern California. From here she 
goes to Portland, Ore., playing three weeks through that 
part of the country, and also in Victoria, B. C.; then 
through Montana and other Western States through to the 
East. Miss Jackson’s press notices have been uniformly 
complimentary. The programs for the two concerts al- 
ready given are appended. On Wednesday Mrs. Birming- 
ham, of this city, substituted on very short notice for Miss 
Elburna who was indisposed. 






MONDAY. 
PRODI « «.cnscdeesesworscnseeaseiatansdussbitnsconnenabsotanesens Liszt 
Mr. Pratt. 
We nsentncssndschebaenasdabebeteaetiedbesenaeseddanel Arditi 
Miss Elburna. 
Consssie ek 6 -D Gas chwséievassctcvaveciesssscdectaees Vieuxtemps 
Miss Jackson. 

PUPA GRE TORN sa cdsowwesendtbsbbesteirecsinestsnesctnensaenal Raff 
DOES Scrvcaceneticcnécscdensctbdansensedpesetedvintvesesdee Sgambati 
Mr. Pratt. 
pene: GP Oe. ..s i cc utenendetnseebemakuale , ...Chopin-Sarasate 
SOUONIEES = saicdedesccovcessse vocsoodsonsasetbeeeeebetonn Tschaikowsky 
ND... ctcbitusbdbe pendence cosetadotaaseenddeneeaenenn Simonetti 
ND TIGR oniavcs cdccccdcansnvessgoenteceseeieds Brahms-Joachim 


Miss Jackson. 


The Night Hath a Thousand Eyes ...-Gaynor 





CUED BOS WED TB. ccocuseccecesetcesvdnesussoccssscosssess Massenet 
NS We * Pe bcsnceccécccqndensstanbedebincetesesteobmstensonte Chopin 
Miss Elburna. 

Ronde des Lutins (Hobgoblin Dance)..................eeeeee0% Bazzini 


Miss Jackson. 





WEDNESDAY. 
WORD: ccnddnccoperecdeabibuedesinrestedetdsarenestocs Schumann- Liszt 
Mr. Pratt. 
Aria, Caro Nome (from Rigoletto)...........ccscesscceccesceceees Verdi 
Miss Elburna. 
CeO, GS MIM cc ccdicccencendnssvdesccsscepecccccsvsdvevesees Bruch 


POTD. < pccncveresssdttbavevcesencunticwiebeccorseceesetécehieda 
Humoresque 





Russian— 
RBSCOMER co ccveccccesecccecéccccccstescqoeseucovccedvesects Borowsky 
Serenade 
Berceuse 
TD occcccocqpccicsovesessbvévectsasecosteecusvedecesdaceet 





DONS BOs oc cvccdesevepcccetewescnponscoesesacesvecconcessense sri 
Der Neugierige... 
May Morning....... 





Miss Elburna. 
SSRN DRIER ns colouuiettale pedwaewsceccesededsenctecbadues Ernst 
Miss Jackson. 





Harmony and 


Deming Sight Singing Classes. 


ISS DEMING, the well-known representative of the 

Galin-Paris-Chevé method of sight singing, is 

bringing out beautiful results in her work at Carnegie 
Hall. 

Miss Deming applies educational methods to her work, 
and has made it of great value to students of the various 
instruments and harmony, as well as vocalists. 

Classes which began this season are reading part songs 
from the staff notation without the aid of an instrument. 
The only way to raise the standard of chorus work is to 
teach the individual to read music fluently. Vocal teach- 
ers and choirmasters find their work much easier when 
all can read music at sight without an instrument. 

The spring term of the school will begin Tuesday, 
March 12. 
at 5. 

Pupils are requested to register at an early date. Visitors 


Morning class at 11 o'clock, afternoon class 


are always welcome to the opening lessons of the class, 
when the principles of the work are fully explained 





Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “ Prodigal Son.” 


HE above oratorio will be presented under the direc 

tion of William C. Carl in the “Old First” Church, 

New York, at the afternoon service, beginning at 4 p. m 
on Sunday, March 10. Solo parts will be taken by Mrs 
Ellen Fletcher-Caples, soprano; 

and Andreas Schneider, baritone 

of well developed and carefully trained voices is preparing 


Edward W. Gray, tenor, 
Mr. Carl’s full choir 


to give an elaborate and impressive performance on this 
occasion, which will constitute the first of a special series 
of musical services at the “Old First” Church. 


Press Notices on the Hay-Thompson Songs. 


The work has attracted considerable attention.—Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, February 10, 1901. 


WASHINGTON, January 31.—Having made her début as a poet by 
publishing recently a volume of lyrics entitled “Some Verses,” 
Miss Helen Hay, daughter of Secretary of State John Hay, now 
comes before the public as a full-fledged song writer 

Three pretty poems from her book have been set to music by 
Miss Berenice Thompson.—New York Journal, February 1, 1901. 


HER POETRY SET TO MUSIC 

There is a peculiar quality about the poetry of Miss Hay which 
renders it particularly well fitted for musical rendition, and some 
selections from her verses have been set to music by Berenice 
Thompson, and are just now being sung in every drawing room in 
the capital. Washington likes to sing songs composed by its own 
people. Some years ago Hubbard Smith made himself the most 
popular man in society there by his song of “A Little Peach in an 
Orchard Grew.” He had not only the capital but the whole country 
singing it. It is said that Chief Justice Waite was once detected 
humming the air in full court. Miss Hay’s three poems, which now 
appear in a musical setting, are songs of love and death, and are 
entitled “Tones Passing,” “The Everlasting Snows” and Pp, 
My Heart.” The music is of the “classic’”’ style, and is arranged for 
either baritone or contralto. The songs were sung for the first time 
at a musicale at which were present a selected number of the mem 
bers of the Diplomatic Corps and some chosen Senators.—New 
York Press, February 10, 1901. 


“Diec 





The songs are interesting by reason of the fact that neither in 
the words nor in the music is there any attempt at reaching the 
“popular standard.” Both the author and the composer have set 
themselves to attain a high standard, and to do work which is 
worthy of a serious place.—New York Times, February 3, 1901. 





Washington society has acclaimed Helen Hay, the young daughtes 
of the Secretary of State, as a poetess of promise. Three lyrics from 
her book, “Some Verses,” have been set to music by Berenice 
Thompson. Miss Hay’s music shows no hereditary leanings toward 
the “Jim Bludsoe” type of poetry. One of them is called “Sleep, 
My Heart.”—Philadelphia North American, January 31, 1901 

The “Three Songs” are published by E. F. Droop & 
Sons, Washington, D. C. 
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34 West 12th Street, New York. 
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With a portrait of the composer and an essay on the story | 


Complete catalogue of our Opera Collection will be sent on 
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ISS CLARA CODE, soprano, and Arthur 
Dorey, organist, recently gave a recital in 
Smith Falls, Ont. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Jean D. 
Ives, the series of Sunday concerts will be continued in 
Her Majesty's Theatre, Montreal, the next event taking 
place on March to. 

A large audience greeted Miss Hollinshead and O. 
Stewart Taylor at their recital in Karn Hall, Montreal, on 
February 23. Prominent local artists 





the afternoon of 
assisted. 

An attractive program was presented in Karn Hall, 
Montreal, on Sunday afternoon, February 24, by Louis 
Charbonneau, Henri Jodoin, Miss Marie Terroux, Miss 
Taschereau, Miss Georgie Turner, Mr. Spencer, Mrs. Tur- 
ner and E. A. Hilton. 

In Montreal it is rumored that Horace W. Reyner will 
resign his position as organist at the Church of St. James 
the Apostle, and become organist at the Douglas Methodist 
Church. 

Miss Hodge, Miss Maud Regan, Miss Inez Smith and 
Miss Boomer were among the performers at a concert 
given on February 20 by the Women’s Morning Music 
Club, of London, Ont. 

In a forcible letter addressed to the local press A. S. 
Vogt wisely draws attention to the fact that citizens of 
Toronto should erect an organ in Massey Music Hall. 

“It seems to me,” he writes, “that the present is an 
opportune time to revive interest in the matter. The ques- 
tion of a suitable memorial to the memory of our late 
Queen has been occupying the attention of the people in 
no small degree during the past fortnight, but probably 
no one thing would attract wider attention and prove of 
more lasting benefit and inspiration that a town organ of 

Such a magnificent instrument, 
including a bronze statue of the 


adequate proportions. 
with a suitable case, 
late Queen, might be established as a most appropriate 
memorial to the memory of a sovereign whose services in 
the cause of music throughout the Empire have coutrib 
uted so largely to the advancement of the act among the 
British people. I have reason to believe that the proposal 
to establish such an organ in Toronto would erlist the 
practical sympathy of many of our wealthy citizers and of 
the musical profession as well.” 

Mrs. Dreschler Adamson is to be congratulated upon 
the success of her orchestral concert given in Massey Mu- 
sic Hall on the evening of February 18, when the assisting 
soloists were Miss Beverley Robinson, the eminent Cana- 
dian soprano; Lina D. Adamson, violinist, the unusually 
talented daughter of the directress, and Ernst Von Dohn- 
anyi, the famous young pianist, whose artistic playing 
aroused much enthusiasm. Orchestral numbers included 
Nicolai’s Overture to “The Merry Wives of Windsor” and 
the andante from Beethoven’s C minor Symphony 

Percival J. Illsley, Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O., organist of 
St. George’s Church, has been appointed honorary lec- 
turer in music at the Diocesan Theological College, Mon- 
treal. 

An exceptionally brilliant musical event was a concert 
given by the Mendelssohn Choir, under the admirable 
direction of A. S. Vogt, in Massey Music Hall, Toronto, 
on Saturday evening, February 16. Program features 
included Gounod’s Motet, “Here, by Babylon’s Wave”; 
Tschaikowsky’s “Cherubim Song”; “Ode to Music,” Dud- 
ley Buck; “Bold Turpin,” Dr. Bridge; W. G. Smith's 


... JUST PUBLISHED... —s_| 


G. SCHIRMER. 


NEW YORK. 





Uniform with the other volumes of Schirmer’s Collection of 
Standard Operas. (Vocal Scores.) 


WIGNOn. 


By AMBROISE THOMAS. 


(French and English Text.) { 


of the opera by H. E. KREHBIEL. 
Price, Paper, net $2.00; Cloth, net $3.00. 


“If I But Knew,” for men’s voices, and “When Love is 


Kind,” for women’s voices. Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler’s 
magnificent playing aroused great enthusiasm and 
applause. In memory of Queen Victoria, Mr. Vogt’s ar- 


rangement of “Crossing the Bar” was effectively sung 
The Mendelssohn Choir, which is composed of 200 
capable singers, exerts an inestimable influence for good 
upon music in Canada. 

On the evening of February 25 the Harris Orchestral 
Club, of Hamilton, gave a creditable concert in the Grand 
Opera House, the program including Mendelssohn's 
Concerto, op. 25, No. 1, and the Overture to “Tann- 
hauser.” Mrs. Julie Wyman’s were exquisitely 
sung, and Miss Clara Dressel displayed pianistic ability 
Harris con- 


solos 


in her interpretation of the Concerto. Dr 
ducted with skill. 


Music in Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE, March 3, 1901 
NE of the most important local concerts of the 
season was that of the Musical Art Club at 
Music Hall on February 21. This body of 
eighteen of our best choir. singers, under the 
directorship of David Melamet, demonstrated last season, 
at home and at the Brooklyn Saengerfest, its right to a 
unique place among male choruses 
Containing as it does unusual material, the organization 
must be judged according to a standard much above that 
by which the average chorus is estimated, and to its work 
the other evening very high praise is due 
Good voices, well balanced and carefully rehearsed, re 
sulted in the delivery of some difficult compositions with 
a fine tone effect, excellent phrasing and nuance, and in 
variable precision of attack. There was some deviation 
from the true pitch, but it is to be doubted whether it was 
wise to have sung so many exacting choruses a capella. 
Only one, an arrangement by Brewer of Sullivan’s “Lost 
Chord,” was given with accompaniment of both piano and 
It was splendidly sung and worked up to a power 
“Saltarelle,”” Saint 


organ. 
ful climax 
Saens; “Die Hiinengraber,”’ Hauser, the prize song of last 
summer’s Saengerfest; ““Wanderer’s Night Song,” Soko- 
low; “The Dear Old Town,” 

To these 
Brahms’ “Cradle Song,” 
The melody in the last mentioned was effectively sung by 


The other choruses were: 


Silcher. 
added as arrangements of 
“Dixie” and “The Swanee River.” 


were encores 


Charles Bender, one of the second tenors. 

Enrico Toselli was the soloist, and pleased his audience 
to such an extent that he received a number of recalls, 
and was compelled to give an encore after each group of 
He played Toccata and Fugue, Bach-Tausig, which 
Musette, No. §, 
Toccato, Sgam- 


solos. 
was decidedly his best performance; 
and Gavotte, No. 4, Handel-Martucci; 
Tarantelle, Improviso and “Studio di Concerto,” 
It is to be regretted that Toselli did not give 


bati; 
Martucci. 
his second Baltimore audience an opportunity of hearing 
him in a more varied repertory. 

The Musical Art Club, which will give another concert 
in May, is in excellent condition, and deserves a large 
number of out of town engagements 


G@A® 


The program at the fourth Boston Symphony concert, 
on the 19th ult., comprised the “Academic Festival Over- 
ture,” of Brahms; Berlioz’s “Fantastic Symphony,” and 
the Liszt E flat Concerto. 

The overture was splendidly rendered. It is always a 
rare treat to hear this great organization display its vir- 
tuosity in the “Episode in the Life of an Artist,”* with its 
tremendous and exacting demands on the modern orches- 
tra. The work was flawlessly played, though in the last 
two movements one wished for more abandon than Mr. 
Gericke gave them. 


/PLATON 


BROUNOF 


Voice Caltarc, Coaching, Piano. 


LECTURE-RECITALS vire ano music. 
Vocal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 
10 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





LIST OF SPECIAL VALUES IN 
FINE OLD VIOLINS 


To make room for the collection purchased by 
our connoisseur recently in Europe, we have decided 
to offer a number of Violins from our old stock at a 

eduction. Students’ violins from $25. Solo 
Violins from $50 up. Italian specimens at $100, $2« 


$500, up to $10,000. LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams Street. 
Send goc in stamps for our new book, *‘Historical Sketches 


Adele Aus der Ohe gave a brilliant and finished per 
formance of the Liszt Concerto that left absolutely noth 
ing to be desired. She was recalled numberless times by 
the large audience, but rightly gave no encore 


©®A® 


Harold Randolph distinguished himself as usual in the 
D minor piano Trio of Arensky at the fourth Kneisel 
His work 


technic, splendid 


Quartet concert at the Peabody Conservatory 


was characterized by an _ excellent 


musicianship and a fine discretion as to a proper balance 
of power in the ensemble 

The program contained also the Beethoven String 
Quartet in C major, op. 59, No. 3, and two movements 


from Verdi's String Quartet in E minor, the Andantino 
and Prestissimo 
©®A® 

Last Monday evening a large audience attended at Hep 
tasophs Hall a benefit concert for Franz Wister, the four 
teen year old Russian violinist, in whom some Baltimo 
reans have taken much and worthily bestowed interest 
The boy is remarkably gifted and with the proper care 
and education will certainly become a great artist 

He played De Be riot’s Concerto, No 9; Godard’s Ser 
Tschaikowsky; “Moise Bravour 


Nachez, with a big, 
g 


ceuse; Romance, 


Paganini; “‘Czardasch,” warm tone 
facile technic, generally true intonation and a musical in 
telligence much beyond his years. He is of prepossessing 
appearance and has a magnetic personality 
He was assisted by Miss May Jarman, who has a good 
Arthur Oehm, pianist, who played 
and Dr. B. Merrill Hopkin 


work gave the a 


flexible soprano voice 
some solos very acceptably 
whose 


son, the well-known baritone, 


customed musical pleasure. His fine voice and authorita 

tive style were heard to particular advantage in a group oi 

Korbay’s “Hungarian Melodies.” The execution of these 

songs proved their interpreter a master of the art of tone 
7 

coior 


> A® 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch was the soloist at the tenth Pea 
body recital Friday afternoon 
©®Aa® 
4 unique concert will be that given at Music Hall on 
United Women of 


gress of women 


March 14, for the benefit of the 
Maryland 


composers in recent years 


is to show the pr 
The we 


exclusively those emanating from the pen of woman. The 


Its object 
rks periormed will be 


participants announced are Sara Anderson, Grace Preston 
Joseph S Leopold Winkler 


orchestra of seventy pieces EUTERPE 


Leo Lieberman, 3aernsiein, 


and an 


Br oklyn Arion’s “ Meistersinger”’ Matinee. 


HE Brooklyn Arior 
lies with an interesting program at the 


entertained the wives and fam 
clubhouse 
last Sunday afternoon. The entire program, devoted to 
“Die 
great opera by Arthur Schoenstadt, and 


Meistersinger,” consisted of a lecture on Wagner's 


musical illustra 
Arthur Claassen and other artists. The Prelude 
Kuehne, Mrs 


Wagner and Mr 


tions by 
was played on two pianos by Miss Kate 
Emma Schlitz-Miller, Miss Gertrude H 
Claassen Hermann Dietmann, baritone, gave Hans 
Sachs’ monologue. Mr. Claassen played the Introduction 
to the Third Act. E. C 
Song and William G 
The Arion and Ladies’ Chorus 
Sachs “Apotheose.” The 


extra performance of “Die Meistersinger,” t 


Towne, tenor, sang the Prize 
Hammond accompanied for this 


closed with the 


Hans 
matinee was preparatory to the 
be given at 
the Metropolitan Opera House Thursday evening for the 
benefit of the German Press Club 


Tenor Edward Strong for Chautauqua. 


The excellent tenor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 


Church has been engaged as the soloist for the first period 
of the Chautauqua season the coming summer 


Mr. LUDWIG_. 


BREITNER 


PIANO STUDIO: 
Sil Madison Ave,, bet. 4ist and 42d Sts., NEW YORK. 


Concert Work and Lessons. 











application. j 





of Violin Makers.”’ Fine Catalog (illustrated) free. 





MISS HENRIETTE WEBER, 


FROM ROYAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, BERLIN. 


SOLO PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH DICTION—COACHING, 
INSTRUCTION. 
ADDRESS : 9 West 64th Street. 
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CINCINNATI, March 2, 1901. 


“S\HE eighth afternoon and evening concert of 
) the symphony season this week, under the di- 
Y rection of Frank Van der Stucken, offered 
Maud Powell as the soloist and the follow 





ing program: 

Sy@ipuomy it DD MAGOF... cc ccvcccccccscccvesecs sa 

Concerto in B major, for violin and orchestra, op. 61...... Saint-Saéns 
Maud Powell. 


Symphonic Variations, op. 78..... Seb pnvuasiws Dvorak 

Larghetto emadcaveecehided iaueibetaelaseresws waveion eels wean 

Moto Perpetuo Ee heewietentovesessteetues Se 
Maud Powell. 

RNG a) das ot tals teatie dt eka, Ge eebided bowie ...-Paul Th. Miersch 


... Brahms 


The Haydn Symphony is one so replete with melodic 
beauties—one that so naturally expresses the good feelings, 
repose and purity of sentiment of Haydn that it is de- 
servedly popular and that to listen to it is always a source 
of great pleasure. The rhythmic development offers no 
intricacies and yet in its very simplicity lies its principal 
charm. It has the breadth and nobility of the classics and 
by that force and dignity towers far above the more mod 
ern works with their ultra-realism and excess of coloring. 
It is certainly to be recognized as meritorious in Mr. Van 
der Stucken not to neglect the classics—Bach, Mozart, 
Haydn and Beethoven. The tendency nowadays is to the 
realistic in music—straining after weird, novel, well-nigh 
impossible effects. How pleasant it is to return to sim 
plicity in musical thought and expression! 

The Symphony of Haydn appeals primarily to the sense 
of the beautiful. There are a few dramatic passages in 
which the orchestra's resources, such as he had at his dis- 
posal, come into full play, and we wonder how much he 
made out of his material, but the dominating sense is 
power, beauty, contentment, laughter. In the interpre- 
tation of the symphony even carping spirits might have 
had little to criticise. Mr. Van der Stucken seems to have 
comprehended all the meaning of this beautiful sym- 
phony—to have appropriated all its inner spirit of joyful 
ness and exuberant poetry, and have been able to give it 
adequate expression. There was no hesitancy in his line 
of thought—from beginning to end it was consistent. The 
orchestra imbibed his spirit and were imbued with the 
trend of his conception. The different choirs played to- 
gether con amore—the orchestral texture was firmly knit. 
The woodwind and horns commanded a fine tone quality 
and the strings played with splendid attack and pure in- 
tonation. 

The Andante and Minuetto, if any movements can be 
singled out above the others, were given with special finesse 
and attention to artistic detail. The support of the or- 
chestra in the concerto was well directed and reliable. A 
great contrast was offered in the smaller orchestral num- 
bers which followed—the Symphonic Variations of 
Dvorak; an Elegy by Miersch, the New York com- 


poser, and two Hungarian Dances by Brahms. In these 
all the orchestra’s resources came into full play and its 
stage of steady progress was amply demonstrated. 

Maud Powell is a great Cincinnati favorite, and as such 
she was received with unbounded enthusiasm. Nothing 
need be repeated about her high art. She stands to-day 
unchallenged as one of the world’s great violinists. She 
is the master of technic, but her point of excellence lies 
chiefly in her warm temperament. She plays with the 
fire of a dramatic poet. In her technic the absolute purity 
of her tone is marvelous; not more so than the absolute 
tense precision with which she plays. 

©A©® 

The second concert of the College Chorus and Orches- 
tra will be given in the Odeon Thursday evening, March 
7. So far as students’ recitals are concerned these are the 
events of the season at the college, and are of a degree 
of excellence to invite the attention of the music lovers 
of Cincinnati. The chorus and orchestra have enrolled 
some talent of more than ordinary worth, and each con- 
cert is the culmination of hard and earnest work upon the 
part of the members, many of whom have their added 
duties as students of different branches in the college to 
attend to. In addition to the talent and hard work of the 
chorus and orchestra, which, of themselves, would neces 
sarily bring them a degree of success, is the advantage of 
working under the baton of so able and distinguished a 
conductor as Mr. Van der Stucken, who possesses, as a 
musician, the gift of calling forth the very best there is in 
all with whom he comes in contact. The following is the 
program: 

‘ ... Volkmann 


Serenade in F major, No. 2...........- , 
Allegro moderato. Molto vivace. Walzer (Allegretto mod- 
erato. March (Allegro marcato). 
College Orchestra. 
Test Peis nisens desccesccecisseevtses ja .. Schubert 
The College Chorus and Orchestra 
GGRORE occndcs ch cdbnsresbesvescceccesapeecesoocsiees 
Miss Martha Frank and the College Orchestra. 
Wanietar’s TG Bi cp dercsccctsacesensesstvecessetesnsa Rubinstein 
Incidental duet, Miss Kathryn L. Gibbius and Miss Lillian Sutton 
The Smiling Dawn, from Jephtha................-..- .... Handel 
The College Chorus and Orchestra. 
Violin Concerto in A minor, No, 22..........+..+ weak Viotti 
First movement, moderato. 
Frederic Gerard and the College Orchestra. 


....Chopin 


Aria, Don Juan, On Her My Treasure........ .. Mozart 
J. Wesley Hubbell. 

Le Dernier Sommeil de la Vierge.............0.++0++0+++++++ Massenet 
De TE ics cs ebeceresasesdovintcnghanbinnsvenads Oscar Strauss 
The College Orchestra. 

O, Thou Divine, from The Bride of Love..............0000 Mackenzie 


The College Chorus and Orchestra 
Miss Frank is a pupil of A. Gorno, Mr. Gerard of Mr 
Marien, Miss Sutton and Miss Gibbins study with Mr. 
Sterling, and Mr. Hubbell with Mr. Mattioli. 


©A® 


One of the musical events of the season was the recent 
recital by pupils of Signorina Tecla Vigna in College Hall. 
It was unique also in the respect that the entire program 
was made up of vocal compositions by the Chevalier Pier 
A. Tirindelli. Mr. Tirindelli played the piano accompani- 
ments and conducted the more dramatic numbers. Owing 
to the sickness of Miss Martha Henry, the burden of the 
evening’s singing fell upon Miss Antoinette Werner, who 
was assisted by Romeo C. Frick, baritone, and Miss Cora 
Mae Henry, violinist, a pupil of Mr. Tirindelli, of the Con- 
servatory of Music. Miss Werner did her work nobly 
and well. She has a full mezzo voice of extensive register, 
that meets the demands of dramatic expression. She sang 
with repose and intelligence and is altogether a very de- 


cided credit to the training powers of Miss Vigna. Mr. 
Frick was in splendid voice and sang his numbers with 
earnestness and artistic control. Miss Henry’s playing 
was of a kind that deserves extraordinary comment. She 
plays with a maturity that belongs to the growing artist. 
Her temperament is warm—almost passionate—and in her 
technic she is sure. She gave a genuine interpretation 
of “Histoire” and the “Hungarian Fantaisie.” The con- 
clucing chorus showed a good balancing of voice and 
splendid training. 

In the compositions of Mr. Tirindelli was revealed great 
versatility in the proper treatment of subjects—a genial 
flow oi melody and an exact sense of the reproduction of 
the natural. In the numbers, “Mystic,” “The Madonna’”’ 
and “Ave Maria,” Mr. Tirindelli furnishes an accompani- 
ment, or, rather, a setting orchestral in tone and character 


®©®ae 
Pupils of Signor Mattioli, of the College of Music fac 
ulty, will give a recital soon 
®©®AaA©® 
Frederick J. Hoffmann is preparing for his recital to be 
given the latter part of this month, and also for an en 
semble recital to be given about the same time with Rich 
ard Schliewen 
©®Aa® 
\. J. Gantvoort will talk of the “Development of In- 
strumental Music” in the “History of Music” lecture 
Monday afternoon 
®A® 


in Shelby 
ville, Ind., Werdnesday evening. He was very ably assisted 
by Edmund A. Jahn. 


Romeo Gorno had a very successful recital 


®A® 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave a piano recital in the Odeon 
on Wednesday evening, February 27. The hall was well 
filled with the cultured and élite, and his playing was re 
ceived with a demonstration of enthusiasm His con 
cluding number was the Wedding March and Elfin Dance 
from “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and it was played 
with a fascinating brilliancy and clearness of technic 
A critic of the gentler sex in the audience conveyed her 
impressions to me of his playing in the striking though 
peculiarly worded sentence: “I never heard any of the 
great pianists pick out the notes, as does Gabrilowitsch.” 
The Russian pianist was called out by the audience sev- 
era] times, and as it persevered in its applause he was 


finally compelled to play an encore 


®©®AaA® 
A number of studio receptions is being given on Satur 
day afternoons by the Auditorium Schoo! of Music. In 
the first the following ‘took part: The Misses Grace Sal- 
way, Flora A. Budke, Bessic 
Maude Puthoff, Paul E. Thomson, pianists; Miss Estelle 
Wynne, reader, and Harry Dunkont, violinist. After a 
beautiful program a social hour was enjoyed. Misses 
Laura Weiler, Nettie K. Oppenheimer and Mesdames 
Froehlich and Durst, members of the faculty, assisted 
©®AaA® 


Miss Laura Weiler, soprano of the Auditorium School 


Hendry, vocalists; Miss 


of Music, has been engaged as soloist for the next Orpheus 
Miss Weiler is a Cincinnatian, and has re 
she has been 


Club concert. 
ceived all her instruction in her native city; 
studying repertory the past two years with Chas. A. 
Graninger. Her numbers in this concert will be “II re 
Pastore,” of Mozart, with violin obligato, and the part of 
Ingeborg in Max Bruch’s “Frithjof,” with the club. The 
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choral numbers are: “Hymn of Praise,” by Mohr; “Home 
Dear to Me,” by John Pache; “Brook and Nightingale,” 
by Max Filke; “At Sunset,” by G. Conradi; “A Stein 
Song,” by F. F. Bullard, and “Netherland Folk Song,” by 
E. Kremser 

©®A ® 


A Slavonic Evening was the attraction on Tuesday even 
ing. February 26, in the recital hall of the Cincinnati Con 
servatory of Music. It was the sixth in the series of his 
torical and international recitals, presenting works orig 
inally written for violin and piano, and given by Messrs 
Adolfo Tirindelli, of the 


was largely of the 


Theodor Bohlmann and Pier 
faculty. The attendance ultra musical 
and most cultured classes 

The Slavonic composers were divided into two classes 
the Bohemian and the Russian. The Bohemian subdivision 
Anton Dvorak’s charming set of 


opened the concert with 


four romantic pieces, op. 75. Dvorak in them shows his 
There is genuine 
which sound 


weird, wild 


great melodic gifts to the best advantage 
Czech fire behind these simple strains, some of 
like folk songs. The 
Bohemian dance, the like of 


second number, a 


which the composer has only 


given us in his famous Slavonic rhapsodies for orchestra, 
, 


is a splendid example of the glowing nationalism of 


Dvorak’s fertile pen. Perhaps nowhere in the composer's 
wealth as in 


Pieces for 


works is there to be found such ‘harmonic 
these gems of miniature writing: the Romantic 
Violin and Piano. The next composer on the program was 


Frederic Smetana, who was represented by two selections— 


From My Own Country.” Smetana may be called the 


father of Czech music. He is for the Czech what Glinka is 
for the Russians 
The violin and plano pieces by 


delli-Boh! 


program, first time 


Smetana at the Tirin- 


mann concert were, as everything else on the 
numbers in Cincinnati, and proved a 
delightful nature. Phe first 


hearty, dear little melody 


surprise of a most Smetana 


number is a kind of romanza, 


in A major, the gentle flow of which is only occasionally 


interrupted by some fiery, passionate, fast measures 


where the enthusiasm of the part seems momentarily to 
overflow. The second number is a genuine Czech Rhap 
t of the 


sody, reminding one in its first slow part somewha 


orresponding part of Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhap 


sody The delicious beauty of the second, the iast polka 
like part nf the 


ciated by the 


Smetana Rhapsody, was warmly appre 
audience The music has a positively mad- 


dening effect 


A rare treat were Tschaikowsky'’s pieces to which he 
gave the title of “Souvenir d'un Lien Cher.” The first is 
called “Meditation,” and is of rare Russian, almost sensual 
melodic beauty The same must be said of the Trio of 


the second piece, the Scherzo in C minor, and the Me 


lodie in E flat major, while the fast part of the Scherzo 


shows us the genuine Cossack—Tschaikowsky—that surely 
is music a la Tartare 
representing Russia on the program 


\lexander Gordicke 
ians in Mos 


The other name 
was an entirely unfamiliar one 
[his young man is one of the leading musi 
cow. He is the son of an organist in that city. The So 


nata in A major, heard yesterday for the first time in 


America, was played from manuscript. The composer sent 
it to Mr. Bohlmann with the request to give it a place in 
the international historical series, of which artistic under 
taking he had been informed by George Catoire, also a 
Moscow composer of highest merits, an old classmate of 
Mr. Bohlmann his very same sonata received over 
thousands of other manuscripts the Rubinstein Prize of 
5,000 guiden at the Rubinstein prize competition held 


last summer in Vienna. The work is one of the best so 


natas for piano and violin written. Nationalism, beauty 
and effectiveness in 


blended in it to 


of musical ideas, conciseness of forn 


the highest degree are complete a most 


elevating and enjoyable ensemble 


IMA ADELINE 
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Interesting to a high degree and novel as these num- 
bers were, they became intensely enjoyable in their inter- 
pretation from such congenial minds as Mr. Bohlmann 
and Mr. Tirindelli. The ensemble was well nigh perfect 
All the work showed not only the most careful prepara 
thorough sympathy with the trend of style and 
It is along these lines of high art endeavor that 


n but 
thought. 
these two musicians are ever reaching out for their ideals 
They deserve congratulations and thanks 


©®Aa® 


The first concert of the season by the Wyoming Club 
Choral Society was given on Thursday evening, February 
28, at the beautiful club house of the society in that pretty 
direction of Oscar J. Ehrgott. The 
Miss Anna Karl and Miss Alice 
sopranos; Mrs. Elmer J. Hess and Miss Anna 
L. Waldo, duet; J. A. Waas, violin, and the following 
Miss Marjorie Peale, Miss Florence Met- 
James Paddock 
The program was as follows: 


suburb, under the 
club was assisted by 


Davison, 


vocal quartet: 
calfe, Fred Sarvis 


Piano. Contemplation. Introduction 
The Holy Cit (au 
Miss Ola McCurdy 
Chorus, No Shadows Yonder Gau 
Solo, Who Is Sylvia? 


Schubert 
Miss Karl 


Duet, They Shall Hunger No More Gaul 
Mrs. Elmer Hess, Miss Anna Waldo 
Solo, Violin Capriccic S. A. Waas 
Mr. Waas 
Solo, Baritone, My Dreams Tost 
Solo, piano, Au Printemps Grieg 
Miss McCurdy 
rus, They that Sow Gaul! 








Thou Art Mine A sradsky 


Entreaty Bo 
Miss Alice Davison 
S violin, Czardas, Hungarian Dance Michael 
Mr. Waas 
S Adora : 


Miss Ola McCurdy 
Chorus, Thine Is the Kingdom Ga 


1 


Mr. Ehrgott proved his value as a chorus conductor 


He brings to his work a great deal of energy and en 


thusiasm. The voices showed good balance and splendid 
material. It is the musical quality and expression that 
Mr. Ehrgott aims for, and in this respect he may con 
results 


Club 


forward to 


gratulate himself upon having achieved fine 


Under his training ar direction the Wyoming 


which is a permanent stitution, may lool 
growing future 
®Aa©® 
Schneider 
piano recitals in the 


artistically 


sixth 
following pro- 


This afternoon George presented the 


his educational 


gram: 
Sor ata, F major ( re! ! 
Aria and Presto Paradies 
Menuetto, E major Boccherin 
Sonata, op. 12 Schubert 
Sarabande, Menuet and ( rant { Godowsky 
Italian Suite, op. so Kleir 


GPAaA® 


An exceedingly interesting program was presented by 


the Ladies’ Musical Ciub this afternoon at the Literary 





Club rooms. Participants were Mrs. Mary B. Stevenson, 
piano: Mrs. Adolph Hal violin, and Mrs. Corinne 
Moore Lawson, voic« Mrs. Lawson was in excellent 


voice and proved her art as a song interpreter in the fol- 
lowing selections: German folk songs 
iannes Brahms- “Tell Me, My 
‘A Lime Tree Stands All Lonely” 
Something’ 


arranged by Jo- 
Beauteous Shepherdess” 
“Oh Mother! 
Goring Thomas; “A 


I want 


‘Time’s Garden,” 


Spring Song,” Max Weil: “With a Water Lily,” Grieg 
“Good Night,” Aline Fredir “In the Merry Blossom 
Time,” Arthur Bird; “Zwiegesang,” by Rheinhold Becker 
Mrs. Adolph Hahn played the clei obligatos, besides 
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the soles, Aria and Gavot, by Vieuxtemps. She is a thor- 
ough artist. The piano accompaniments were tastefully 
played by Mrs. Stevenson J. A. Homan 


Notice. 
Charles L. Young Bankruptcy. 


N the District Court of the United States for the South 
ern District of New York.—In Bankruptcy.—In the 
matter of Charles L. Young, Bankrupt.—In Bankruptcy 
To the creditors of Charles L. Young of the City and 
County of New York, and district aforesaid, a bankrupt 
Notice is hereby given that on the 7th day of February 
4. D. 1901, the said Charles L was duly adjudi 
cated bankrupt, and that the first meeting of creditors will 
be held at the office of F. K No. 27 
William street, in the City and County of New York, on 
the 11th day of March, A. D. 1901, at 3 o’clock in the af 
ternoon, at which time the said creditors may attend, prove 


Young 


Pendleton, referee, 


their claims, appoint a trustee, examine the bankrupt, and 
transact such other business as may properly come before 
said meeting F. K. PENDLETON, 


Referee in Bankruptcy 


Baernstein Big Successes. 


week appeared in these columns a partial list of 
Joseph S 


of his recent press notices: 


L AST 
the 


Here are some 


bookings of Baernstein, the basso 

















Mr. Baernstein was in splendid voice and awoke isteners t 
as He was heartily encored i beral in hi 
r Providence News, February 9 

Mr. Baernstein had the lion’s share of the solo work. Remen 
brance of his fine performance of Mephistopheles at the first concert 
f the season where Gounod’s ”" was given in concert form 
~aused m to be greeted witl warmth. His aria afforded 

im opportunities for the display of voice and temperament of wl 

he fully a led himself. In the beautiful air of Mozart Mr. Baern 
stein wed himself the finished artist and added to his already un 

istakable popularity Providence Journal, February 9 

Josey S. Baernstein, the New York bass« gave a recita ti 

lay before the Amateur Musica ( t The program contained 
twenty selections, and to these by repetitions and encores—which the 

idience demanded—five numbers were added As these selections 
ranged from Mozart, Schubert and Schumann to Gounod, Grieg and 
ur best American song writers, good opportunity was afforded Mr 
Baernstein to display his abilities and prove s powers. His voice, 
whicl s a true basso cantante f good inge and power, was in 
good condition and enabled him t en yy tonal gradations and 
nuances nexpected from so ponderous an organ In interpretatior 
Mr. Baernstein shows careful thought and good taste and consid 
erable understanding.—Chicago Tribune, January 27 

Joseph S. Baernstein, whose popularity was attested by his recep 

ym, sang “The Monk,” by Meyerbeer. The extreme difficulties of 


interpreted in a masterly manner. For this Mr. Baern 
Newark Advertiser 


the aria were 
stein is noted 
Mr. Baernstein sang his aria in a noble manner, and being enthu 
“Calf of Gold,” 
“Faust.” In his second number of four songs he 


siastically recalled he gave a spirited delivery of the 
ym Gounod's 
showed himself a finished artist These were the best treats of the 


evening.—Newark Call, February 3 


Mr. Baernstein is not an artist but evidently a deep and 









onscientious student of He knows how to use it so we 
ind his phrasing is so artisti nat the voice appears much greate: 
than it really is. Mr. Baernstein must undoubtedly be ranked among 
1¢ foremost artists of $s country, and Baltimore can well be proud 
for having produced such an artist.—Baltimore Sun 

Mr. Baernstein has reached the foremost rank of oratorio singers 
Baltimore American 

Of American bassos Joseph Baernstein is the foremost. Not since 


the days of Myron Whitney, Sr., has America produced a better 
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Boston, March 3, 1901. 


) T. FINCK alluded lately to the “Franck 
ja fad.” There is no such fad in Boston. 


“n Some like the music of the good old Bel- 

r gian who lived for years, singularly out 
of place, in Paris. But to the great majority of concert 
goers Franck is a stumbling block. You cannot take 
men and women by the throat and compel them to like 
a particular brand of music any more than you ¢an 
righten them into drinking a certain champagne of 
Rhine wine. 

There is a Brahms fad here, which is nourished ten- 
A prominent pa- 
troness of music in general, and a frantic worshipper of 
Brahms in particular, always speaks of the composer as 
“Brahm,” for she considers “Brahms” to be in the pos- 


derly by some of our “best people.” 


Another said the other day that she pre 
ferred the music of Brahms to that even of Tschaikowsky, 
“because Brahms’s music is so Hunnish.” And yet there 
are critics in New York who sneer at the musical condi- 


sessive case 


tion of Boston, and make mock of eminent Bostonians 
who are molders of musical thought. 
©Aa® 

Iwan Knorr’s “Peter Tschaikowsky,” published by the 
Harmonie Society, Berlin, is in some respects a disap 
pointing book. It is without an index, and the list of 
first performances of the compositions is meagre. In 
this way the volume is inferior to the lives of Brahms, 
Saint-Saéns and Verdi in the same series. On the other 
hand there is information that is not found in Rosa 
Newmarch’s interesting, fragmentary, tantalizing book. 

Knorr had the advantage of information from the com- 
poser’s brother Modest, and the account of Peter’s early 
years is fresh and of singular interest. The introduction, 
concerning the development of Russian music, with the 
inevitable picture of Glinka, might well be spared. It is 
only padding 

From Knorr we learn that Tschaikowsky was vexed 
grievously whenever anyone alluded to his Polish origin; 
for Peter was a good Russian and proud of that country. 
Ihe members of the hypo-modern Russian school of 
music called him a cosmopolite and would not allow a 
piece by him on the programs of their concerts. Perhaps 
this was one cause of Tschaikowsky’s anger when there 
was reference to his Polish ancestry. His great-grand 
father fought under Peter the Great, as a captain of 
Cossack cavalry on ‘“‘dread Pultowa’s day.”” He was con- 
verted to the national religion. The grandfather was 












listed as a noblemari. The father was a master of mines. 
The mother of Peter, a second wife, was of Fretich ofigin, 
of a family that left France at the time of the Revoltition. 
No one of the many relatives of Tschaikowsky showed any 
marked musical talent. 

What would have become of Tschaikowsky had his 
father been content to live at Wotsink, where he maiti 
tained the state of a petty prince, a house that was fre- 
quented by cultivated neighbors, with shoals of sfvanrs 
and a httndred Cossacks to obey his word? The first 
musical impression made on the boy was that made by a 
musi¢al clock. An air of Zerlina—‘Batti-batti’’? 
awakened in hitn the love for Mozart that lasted all his 
life. As a five year old boy he could play accurately on 
the piano all the tunes of this clock. For the mothe: 
played the piano after a fashion, and sang songs and 
romances with expression in a weak but agreeable voice 
And she was the first teacher. When Peter was six years 
old he took piano lessons of Maria Markowna Longinoff 
(In 1885 Tschaikowsky heard she was poor and needy, 
and he was so moved that he gave her a pension for the 
rest of her life.) Then there came to the house an officer 
of Polish extraction, one Maschewsky, who played Chopin 
in a passionate manner. Peter tried to learn some of the 
mazurkas, and the astonished officer kissed him. Peter's 
governess saw all this with misgivings, for she feared the 
effect of music on his easily irritated nervous system 
One night when there was singing and playing in the 
parlor the boy went to bed earlier than usual He was 
found with the hiccoughs, and he replied when they asked 
what ailed him: “That music! It is in my head—free me 
from it!” Tschaikowsky was never a stranger to ex- 
treme nervousness, and in his later years he would even 
give way to hysteria. As a boy, Peter showed a decided 
inclination toward poetry; that is to say, writing verses, 
for his poems were distinguished by feeling rather than 
form. 

But the father longed for a position with larger income 
at Moscow, so he moved to that city with his family, and 
there began his life of anxiety and trouble. A kind friend 
to whom he had confided his plans had made haste to 
gain the position for himself. The family moved again, 
this time to St. Petersburg. There Peter worked at his 
books—often till midnight. A man named Filipoff gave 
him piano lessons. The boy’s health broke, and he left 
the school. He was thin and pale, capricious and irrit- 
able. The father moved to Alapajewsk, where the coun- 
try was unattractive and the neighbors dull. Peter was 
most unhappy, for he was separated from his elder brother, 
Nicolas, and his governess. Nevertheless it was here that 
he first began to compose (1849-50), for melodies were in 
his head. In 1850 he was strong enough to go to St. 
Petersburg to pursue his studies, for his parents then had 
no thought of his becoming a professional musician. His 


mother left him in the city, and the parting haunted Tschai- 
kowsky all his life. In 1854 she died of the cholera, arid 
the boy was nearly mad with grief. 

Time comforted him, and, as Modest tells us, Petet 
seemed to be a gay, good humored, careless young man, 
without ambition or purpose. At school he was held to 
be a fellow of moderate abilities, neither strongly good 
nor bad in character. He learned his lessons and was 
peaceable. He disliked the law, and next to that mathe- 
matics. He passed his examinations and gained the title 
of counsellor (1859). No one prophesied for him a bril- 
liant future, but his boyish friends were his life-long 
friends. They all loved him for his sweet and sympathetic 
nature, and they forgave him his apparent irresponsibility, 
his carelessness. He had no sense of order. His books 
and papers wefe always in confusion. 

Tschaikowsky had fiot tieglected his music. He im- 
provised, itivented dances, riamed tunseeti tones struck on 
the piano, but nobody suspected that he would be a fa- 
mous composer. He himself did not then dream of a 
musical career, for the idea at that period was not tetpt- 
ing to any Russiari. There wete then neithet mtsic 
schools not consetvatories, and the opera stage was con- 
trolled by foreigners. But “Don Giovanni,” “Der 
Freischiitz,” “Life for the Tsar’ excited his imagination, 
and he was charmed by Italian sitigers. He helped in the 
school chorus that sang in church, and he was often ap- 
pointed to lead voices on account of his acctiracy and 
ear. It was fot till 18§§ that Peter had lessons from a first 
class teacher—Rudolf Kiindinger, a German by birth, a 
pianist who is still living. His brother August taught 
Peter harmony. Thus he became acquainted with Ger- 
man music. Kiindinger told the father that his boy was 
not intended by nature for the life of a musician; he had 
so little time to practice that he could not become an ad- 
mirable virtuoso, and as a composer he had only a slender 
talent for improvisation. Yet the lad surprised his teacher 
by advice concerning changes in the harmonies of com 
positions by the latter. 

When Peter was sixteen years old he became acquainted 
with Piccioli, who was a singing teacher and a Neapolitan, 
a man of fiery temperament. Piccioli was old enough to 
be his grandfather, but he became his bosom friend. He 
influenced him mightily, and Peter became a fanatical 
worshipper of Italian melody. When Peter entered the 
St. Petersburg Conservatory, in 1862, the music of Bach 
and Handel was unknown to him; he had been told that it 
was dry and dull. He knew a few classical symphonies 
only by arrangements for four hands, for there were ex- 
ceedingly few opportunities to hear a symphony played 
by an orchestra. There was an orchestra, but it was com- 
posed of students and a few professionals, who played 
rarely and without rehearsal. With Tschaikowsky the 
opera was the thing. 

In 1859 Tschaikowsky was a secretary in the office of 
But the duties bored him, and he 
began to long for musical activity. His father encouraged 
him in this inclination. In 1861 Peter traveled with a 
friend. He visited Berlin, Hamburg, Brussels, Antwerp, 
London, Paris. Berlin at first seemed to him to be a 


the Minister of Justice 


miserable hole, but in later years he was fond of the town 
In 1861 he began to study music seriously, and in 1862 he 
entered the St. Petersburg Conservatory. He wrote to his 
sister: ‘Don’t think that I imagine I shall be a great artist 
—I shall only do that to which I am called.” A year or 
so before he had said in a letter: “You know my weak 
side; if I have money in my pocket, then the days are 
pleasant. This is vulgar and stupid—but such is my na 
ture. What will become of me? What awaits me? I do 
not like to think of this.” But in 1862 he began to dis 
like society, to hate everything that took him away from 
the study of music. The next year he resigned his cler- 
ical position and his uncle said: “This Peter! This Peter! 
If he hasn’t exchanged the law for the bagpipe!” But Peter 
studied earnestly under Zaremba and Anton Rubinstein 
In 1864 he wrote his first orchestral work, an overture to 
Ostrowsky’s drama, “L’Orage,” and the last of August, 
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1865, Johann Strauss, who was giving concerts at St. Pe- 
tersburg, performed a Russian Dance for orchestra, which 
introduced Tschaikowsky as a composer. 


©®Aa® 


I have condensed and translated Knorr’s account of the 
youthful days of Tschaikowsky for this reason: I do not 
remember to have seen this account before the publication 
of the book. 

In 1871 Tschaikowsky met Turgenieff at Moscow. The 
novelist had already heard of his countryman’s talent and 
took every occasion to champion his cause. 

Tschaikowsky at this time had a salary of 2,700 roubles 
from the conservatory, for which he gave twenty-seven 
lessons a week. He lived humbly and his meals were 
cooked abominably by a peasant girl, whose culinary hori- 
zon was one of cabbage soup and buckwheat flour. He 
could have saved a little each year, but he never valued 
money, and always found someone that was still poorer 

Why did not Anton Rubinstein give him greater encour- 
agement? Was he jealous of his gifts? Neither at home 
nor abroad did Rubinstein act as a truly generous friend 
In his “Autobiography” he mentions him as “a composer 
of genius, known throughout Europe, although barely 
fifty years of age,” but when he played a group of little 
pieces by Russians, he preferred Liadoff to Tschaikowsky. 
Yet it must be confessed that the genius of the latter does 
not shine in his piano pieces. (I do not refer to his first 
piano concerto.) 

Knorr says little about the singular marriage of Tschai 
kowsky. He does not mention the name of the wife. He 
makes a few commonplace remarks about the mystery of 
the marriage and separation, and declines to lift the veil 
I do not believe that he has any inside information 

He does tell the story of the dedication of the Fourth 
Symphony: “To My Best Friend.” It was in the fall of 
1877 that a rich woman of Moscow, “Mrs. Von M.,” fond 
of music, advanced in years, the mother of eleven children, 
determined to give Tschaikowsky a yearly income of 6,000 
roubles that he might be free from care and devote him 
self to composition. Old as she was, she feared the tooth 
of slander, and she made these conditions: That no one 
should know of the gift, and that she should not meet 
Tschaikowsky. The composer never thanked her face to 
face; never touched her hand. They exchanged letters 
He told her of his plans, desires, hopes. In her he found 
an appreciative friend; a wise adviser. She died some 
months after he was buried 

Knorr does not mention the fact that Tschaikowsky 
visited the United States. 

But he tells the story of Tschaikowsky’s death at length 
The composer spent the evening of November 1! with 
friends at a restaurant. He went to his brother’s house 
in pain that would not let him sleep. The next day he 
felt better and sat at breakfast with the family; but he 
(At that time 
there was only rumor of the presence of the cholera in 


was weak and took merely a glass of water 
St. Petersburg.) In the afternoon symptoms of cholera 
were unmistakable. He came near death that night, but 
in the morning he and his relatives thought he was saved 
The night of November 3 the functions of the kidneys were 
seriously disturbed, and the physicians ordered a bath. 
Tschaikowsky did not take it, because he remembered that 
his mother, sick with cholera, died in the bath On 
November 5 the physicians declared only a bath might save 
him. Tschaikowsky fainted in the tub, and died after a series 
of struggles November 5-6. Shortly before his death he 
recovered consciousness for a moment 

His favorite authors were Puschkin, Gogol, Lermontoff, 
Tolstoi, Turgenieff, Ostrowsky, De Musset. The novels of 
Zola were distasteful to him. While he was reading 


L’Assommoir” he tore the book into tatters and threw it 
into a corner of the room. 
©®ao©® 
Knorr’s book is well worth reading, and no one can put 
it down without having a feeling of warm affection as 
well as admiration for the great composer. According 
to the testimony of all, and judged by his own letters and 


actions, Tschaikowsky was one of the most generotis, 
amiable, lovable of men. 
®A©® 

Fritz Kreisler gave violin recitals in Steinert Hall, Feb- 
ruary 26 and March 2. At the former recital he was not 
in the vein; he showed the results of overwork, and he had 
received bad news from his home. Nevertheless there 
were moments that gave much pleasure, and the perform 
ince of Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” was, on the whole, mas 
terly. Yesterday the hall was crowded, and he played 
superbly His playing of Bach’s Concerto, No. 2, in E 
major, was one long to be remembered, and the brilliance 
of his technic in his own version of Paganini’s “Non piu 
mesta” excited the audience to enthusiasm, although a 
long series of harmonics, no matter how wonderfully 
pure and accurate they may be, reminds me of a boy 
pulling a wet finger down a window pane. Mr. Kreisler 
is a favorite in our little village; he has divided the popu 
lar interest with Harold Bauer, and thus far as lodestones 
they have been without rivals At the recital yesterday 
Mrs. Pierron-Hartmann sang Handel’s “Nasco al bosca”’ 
a song for bass—and three Tuscan songs by Von Fielitz, 
an overrated composer, whose popularity is unaccounta 


ble. At the first recital Mr. Kreisler played the first 
movement from Goldmark’s Concerto, pieces by Leclair¢ 
and Wieniawski, Beethoven and Tschaikowsky At the 


recital of yesterday he played arrangements of pieces by 
Mozart, Schumann, Tschaikowsky and Wieniawski’s Polo 


naise. This last piece was performed with inevitable dash 
and fire. Wallace Goodrich was the accompanist 
©®AaA® 
Other concerts: Piano recital by Mr. Klahre, Febru 


ary 25; piano recital by Madame Szumowska, Febru 
ary 26; song recitals by Mr. Dwight, baritone, February 
26, and Miss Fogg, soprano, February 27, and concert by 


the Adamowski Trio, February 27. 
©®AaA® 
The program of the sixteenth Symphony conceft, last 
night, included Weber’s Overture, “Der Beherrscher der 


Geister”; Arthur Whiting’s Fantasy for piano and 


orchestra; César Franck’s “Le Chasseur Maudit,” and 
Schumann's Symphony No. 3. The pieces by Weber and 
Frank were played for the first time at these concerts 
César Franck’s symphonic poem was first performed 
here by the Chicago Orchestra, under Mr. Thomas, March 
26, 1808. 

In part a mythological program, for both Weber and 
Franck were inspired by old legends. I wonder why Mr 
Gericke wasted any time on Weber’s overture, for it is 
wholly uninteresting, although Mr. Apthorp finds in it 
“a characteristic Weberish rush in the strings’ and 
“brilliant passage work.” Weber never finished his opera 
although Félix Clément says wisely that it was performed 
in Breslau in 1805 without success, and that the com 
poser adopted a pseudonym for the occasion! There are 
other operas thus entitled: By Schuster—a good name for 
a German opera maker—Tuczek, Wiirsel, Spohr (for 
“Der Berggeist” has the same hero), Edele, Miiller, Flo- 
tow (1853), Oberthtir, and there are others I should 
like to hear the “Ritbezah!” of Georges Hite, which was 
performed in Paris at a Colonne concert (1886), for they 
say that this Prix de Rome has imagination as well as 
technical skill. But why should early works of com- 
posers be dragged from the grave in which they were 


buried long ago? 


We suffered this season from an attack 
of “Jubel” overture and aggravated Weberian complaint 
Last night we were obliged to listen to a still earlier 
overture Are “Peter Schmoll” and the “Overture 
Chinesa” yet to come? It was in 1806 that Weber at 
Breslau invited Berner to call on him “to play over the 
nearly completed overture to ‘Riibezahl.’"" When Berner 
arrived he found Weber insensible on the floor. The com 
poser had taken a glass of nitric acid for wine. An awful 
warning to conductors who propose to meddle with this 
overture. Weber lost his singing voice in consequence 
Conductors may lose their- , but not in Boston, where 


there are still many who revel in the “good old music.” 











It might have been well if César Frarick had written 
“Le Chasseur Maudit” iri collaboration with a musician of 
fantastic imagination and melodramatic cunning You 
have heard the work in New York, and all readers of tales 
and legends know the ballad of Birger that tells the fate 
of the Wild Huntsman. The legend appealed to Franck 
the strenuously religious man The chief point in it to 
him was the outrage committed on the peace and the true 
enjoyment of Sunday. He saw the little church, the wor 
shippers on their way to servi he heard the holy chant 
this scene 


and blessed bells. His musical representation of 


the stimmung of these pages—these are ineffably beaut 
There is the spirit of sacred peace and joy that is brea:he« 
in his inspired song, “La Procession,” which tells of the 
Host borne over fields in Brittany, while Nature herself 
adores. But the music of the infernal chase is disappoin 
ing, and there is no hair raising climax. The curse is none 
too effective: but last night the phlegmatic and unskilled 
tuba player was partly to blame There is just ote highly 
successful dramatic touch—when the Wildgrave vainly at 
tempts to blow his horn. The infernal chase differs little 
from the chase of human hunters before the curse Phere 
was a time when every school boy knew Sir Walter Scot 


Far ea Her « : 
I t Nt x ‘ 
Mix'd w flame 
Phe sbegot logs of 
\ 2 vu mar r sros¢ 
Well may I gue lare n ‘ 
H eye like nig x g 8 
His steed ‘ ‘ 

But there is nothing of this in Papa Franck’s music It 
is true that he wrote two operas, which were produced at 
Monte Carl O irony loved by the Greeks!—but he was 
not a melo-dramatic compose! His great works are ab 
solute music, and in his chamber music he is poignantly 
dramatic; or they are sacred works, in which he palpi 
tates with pity for humanity and love for his fellow men 


or rises to mystic heights on which he dwells alone 


a moment this infernal Chase of Franck with 


the Ride to Hell in “The Damnation of Faust,” or even 
with the few measures imagined by Weber for the scene 
n the Wolf's Glen, and you will at once see the difference 


between the mystic and the man whose dramatic instinct 


leads him unerringly to demoniacal portraiture 
Mr, Whiting’s piece has been played, I believe, in New 
York. When I first heard it, four years ago, I wondered 
+3 


at the advance made by the composer and his concessions 


to those who believe that music should be emotional. Last 
I lid not make as favorable an im 


night the piece as a whole « 


pression There was the thought of labor rather than in 

spiration, although the pastorale is pretty. The chief im 

pression after it was all over and the composer-pianist had 

bowed his acknowledgment of applause was that there was 

too much fiddle-de-dee and twiddle-de-dum in the way of 
unmcaning ornamentatior 

> AG. 

I referred in my last letter to John F. Rowbotham-—not 

.. F. Rowbotham.” There is but one Rowbotham in 

ical history, just as there is only one Higginbotham 1 





Last of the Margulies Matinees. 








HIS afternoon (Wednesday) Miss Adele Margulies 

assisted by Leopold Lichtenberg and Leo Schul 
will give the fourth and last chamber music matinee at the 
residence of Mrs. Thurber on West Twenty-fifth street 
The program will include the Beethoven Sonata. for P 
ano and Violin, in F major; Schubert’s “Rondeau Br 
lante,” for piano and violin, and the Arensky Trio in 
D minor, for piano, violin and ‘cello 


Winkler to Play with the Baltimore Symphony. 
Mes D WINKLER, the pianist, will be the solo 
ist a 


at the next concert of the Baltimore Symphony 


Orchestra, on Thursday, March 14 At that concert 
Winkler will p!ay, w orchestra. Chaminade’s “Cot 


certstiick.”’ 
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N honor of Mrs. Henry Clarke Coe, candidate for 
the presidency of the New York Women’s Phil- 
harmonic Society, Miss Lillie d’Angelo Bergh 
held a large reception at “The Albany,” Broadway 

and Fifty-second street, on Monday afternoon, February 25. 





\mong those present were: 

Miss Martina Johnstone, Mrs. Abner Mellen, Mrs. 
Therese M. Avery, Miss Julia E. Hart, Miss Mark F. Sin- 
clair, Miss Lily Place, Mme. Louise Gage Courtney, Mme. 
Anna Lankow, Miss Draper, Miss Maida Craigen, Miss 
Kathryn R. Smith, Miss Anna Hogan, Madame von Klen- 
ner, Miss Laura Sedgwick Collins, Miss Fannie Hirsch 
Miss Helen Gould, Mrs. Russell Sage, Mrs. Donald Mc- 
Lean, Miss Irwin Martin, Mrs. Abner Mellen, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eastman Johnson, Mrs. Esther Herrman, Mrs. J. E. 
Langstaff, Dr. Hoyt, Mrs. Joseph Knapp, Mrs. Edward 
Love, George Beckel, Howard Martin, Frank Northrop, 
Madame Olive Barry, Mrs. Harcourt Bull, Mrs. Post, 
Mrs. Avery, Mrs. Charles Hadley, Miss Fanny M. Spen- 
cer, Miss Draper, Miss Andrews, Jeannette Van Buren 
and Mrs. C. Washburne Smith. Attractive selections were 
contributed by Miss Blanche McConnell, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Northrop, Mrs. Edward Everett Milko, Andre Destemps, 
Miss Elizabeth Parrott, Miss Gertrude Bennett, Edwin S 
Belknap and Harvey Worthington Loomis. 

The Stillwater (Minn.) Musical Club is under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Norman N, McFarren 

March 14 is the date of the New York Musical Art So 
ciety’s second concert of the season 

The Dover (N. H.) Choral Society will hold its annual 
festival on Thursday and Friday evenings, May 9 and to. 

Ludwig Schenck’s Choral Society is preparing to present 
Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” during the present month, in 
Rochester, N. Y 

On March 19, under the auspices of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, Richmond, L. I., Miss Amy Murray, the talented 
soprano, will give “an evening of Scottish song.” 

During February two important musica] club events 
in Canada were brilliant concerts given by the Mendels- 
sohn Choir and the Male Chorus Club, both of Toronto. 

The Musical Union, of Lewiston, Me., gave a success- 
ful concert on the evening of February 22, the soloists in- 
cluding Effie Heathe, Della A. Young and Minnie L. 


Gove 

Che Choral Club of the National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution gave a concert on the 
afternoon of February 28 at the Pierrepont Assembly 
Rooms, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Russel R. Dorr, sectional chairman of the National 
Federation of Women’s Musical Clubs’ press eres for 


the Cleveland convention in May, has returned to her home 
in St. Paul, having paid New York a visit of several 
months’ duration. 

The Philo-Musical Club, of Newark, N. J., was organ- 
ized five years ago, the object being systematic study of 
music. Among the artists who have appeared success 
fully before this society is Miss Cécile Castegnier, pianist, 
E. M. Bowman’s gifted pupil. 

A Minneapolis, Minn., correspondent writes: “The first 
program of the series of chamber music concerts, under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Thursday Musicale, was given re- 
cently at the Unitarian Church by the string quartet, in 
cluding Carl Riedelsberger, first violin; Arthur Bergh, 
second violin; Louis Marr, viola; William Geist, ’cello; 
Mrs. Vienna Neel-Connor, pianist. Mr. Riedelsberger 
gave brief comments on the different numbers, all of which 
The program included 


were appreciated by the audience. 
string quartet in E minor, Haydn; string quartet in D 
minor, “Der Tor und das Madchen,” Schubert ; violin solo, 
three Hungarian dances, Brahms-Joachim, by Mr. Riedels- 
berger; piano quintet in C minor, Jadassohn. Mrs. W. N. 
Porteous contributed a group of Schubert songs in an ad 
mirable manner.” 


Hamlin and Biden Recital. 


EORGE HAMLIN and Sidney Biden gave a most 
novel and interesting recital at University Hall on 
February 7. What made the program of special interest 
was the introduction of songs by Emil Sjégren and Hugo 
Briickler, two composers whose work is unfamiliar to this 
country, as well as the more familiar songs of Brahms and 
Schumann. The songs by Sjérgen and Briickler were 
given their first presentation to an American audience by 
Messrs. Hamlin and Biden, whose reading of them caused 
them to be received with much favor by the audience, and 
helped to make the concert one of the most pleasant and 
enjoyable of the present musical season. The critics 
showed no hesitancy in giving the artists the commenda- 
tion which their work merited, some of the notices being 
as follows: 

In excellent voice, perfectly at ease and assured of a sympathetic 
body of listeners, both singers gave as informal! an air to the stage 
part of the performance as possible. Mr. Hamlin sang a group of 
songs by Emil Sjégren in an artistic manner, and with that spir 
ited interpretation which has brought him his just meed of praise 
in musical circles. The songs were interesting for the difficulties 
they presented to both singer and accompanist, and for an original 
beauty which impressed the listener. That they belong to the class 
of compositions which bring an intellectual pleasure to the singer 
was plainly evident from the enjoyment shown by the artist while 
rendering them. Mr. Biden has a mellow baritone voice, which he 
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uses with rare good taste, and his singing exhibited an artistic con- 
ception of tone and its uses in intelligent song interpretation. 
Chicago Evening Post, February 8. 





Hamlin, always reliable, gave his numbers in admirable style. 
The singing of Sidney Biden, as was expected, served to display 
a naturally fine voice, resonant, sympathetic and flexible. He sang 
with understanding and taste, and demonstrated fully that he is a 
serviceable baritone, destined to occupy an important position 
among Western singers.—Chicago American, February 8. 

A group of Brahms which Mr. Hamlin sang confirmed his ability 
as an interpreter of that sort of thing. He sang for the first time 
in Chicago four songs by Emil Sjégren, and earned hearty applause 
by his spontaneous and appreciative rendering of them. Mr. Biden 
has a full, clear voice, with good upper and lower tones, and he 
sings with considerable expression 

This is one of several song concerts which have recently been 
given here in which the singers of Chicago have shown what they 
were able to do and were doing to encourage the love for really 
good lyrics. There wasn't in last night’s program anything tawdry, 
either in sentiment or setting.—-Chicago Chronicle, February 8. 


Mr. Hamlin, who sang his numbers with customary finish and 
vocal resonance, and Mr. Biden, who is the possessor of a pleasing 
and well controlled baritone, gave the solo numbers a pleasing and 
satisfactory interpretation, and together sung duets by Gétze, Schu 
mann and Eugene Hildach.—Chicago Record, February 8. 


Mr. Biden created a fine impression by means of a resonant voice 
allied to a sympathetic and thoughtful manner of interpretation 

Mr. Hamlin contributed a comparative novelty in a number of 
picturesque and melodious songs by Emil Sjégren. He also gave 
four songs by Brahms, and confirmed the fine impression long ag 
created by him in work of this character. It is seldom that we 
have so striking a collection of songs on one program.—Chicago 
Times-Herald, February 8 


New York Women’s Philharmonic. 


HE New York Women’s Philharmonic Society’s de- 

partment of composition and musical literature gave a 
musicale in Studio 150, Carnegie Hall, on Saturday after- 
noon, March 2. Miss Helen C. Crane was chairman of 
the meeting, while Mrs. Lowell T. Field, president, as- 
sisted in receiving members and guests 

Miss Amy Fay read selections from her popular book, 
“Music in Germany,” upholding, in the course of her 
introductory remarks, Liszt’s greatness as a composer, in 
which respect he had not been properly appreciated. It 
had been the fashion to underestimate him Even out in 
the West every little correspondent of THe Musica. 
CourtER had undertaken to speak lightly of his work 
Sut times were changing, Miss Fay affirmed, and Richard 
Burmeister’s recent Liszt recital was a forcible sign of a 
long delayed awakening 

The program consisted of Laura Sedgwick Collins’ “Sir 
an effective song sung by John S. Murphy and 
accompanied by the composer; Mrs. Stephen Bedell’s 
songs, “I Love Thee So” and “The Message,” interpreted 
by Mrs. Charles Lippincott; Miss Carolin Maben’s “Valse 
Noble,” which is fast winning popular favor; Helen C 
Crane’s ‘Romantic Episode” (for violin and piano), played 
by Miss Crane and Arthur Gramm; two dainty Kate 
Stella Burr songs artistically interpreted by Mrs. North- 
rop, soprano, and Mr. Strong, tenor, and accompanied by 
Miss Burr; two songs by Miss Mary L. Chase, and, 
finally, Mrs. Sarah A. Hadley’s “A Song of Marcelle” and 
“Only a Rose,” which were admirably sung by Miss Sara 
Evans, contralto, a promising and creditable pupil of 
Mme. Evans Von Klenner 


Galahad,” 


Winters Studio Musicale 
March 21 this occurs at the Winters studios, 98 Fifth 
avenue; those desiring free tickets for this affair please ap 
ply at the studio. Mr. Winters announces that he is in 
f an extra good 


need of a contralto for his choir, and 
voice he will give lessons, pay expense of travel and small 
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BUSHNELL. 
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JOSEF HOFMANN RETURNS 


And “Icicles Hang by the Wall” 


in Carnegie Hall. 


OSEF HOFMANN, the Polish mate- 

rially reduced the temperature of 
Hall yesterday afternoon by his frigid playing of 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin and Wagner. There 
neither sensuous beauty nor glitter in his tone and 
He is not an interpreter of the classics or ro- 
called 


pianist, 
Carnegie 


is 


style. 
mantics, and his performances can be hardly 
brilliant. Yet he has fingers, he plays with great 
polish, and he is a mechanician of the first rank, 
though not an infallible one. He dropped notes in 
plenty, particularly in the Symphonic Studies of 
But this is a detail—greater pianists, 
are im- 


Schumann. 


and there be many such, also technically 
peachable. 

It is the utter absence of the idealizing quality 
that makes the young man’s play so dry and unin- 
teresting. He has evidently devoted many years to 
the polishing of such inconsiderate trifles as the 
“Spring Song,” the “Spinning Song” and the E 
minor Capriccio of Mendelssohn. These he played 
yesterday with ease and fluency. They were pianola 


perfect. Yet Bloomfield Zeisler gave us the same 
two pieces, and, in addition to their finesse, they 
carried another message, a more musical one. This 


was also noticeable in the Caprice Espagnole of 
Moszkowski, which Josef gave with swift fingers ; 
but the piece did not scintillate as it did under 
Bloomfield’s touch. You may be an electrician, and 
yet not electrify your audience. 

With Bach and readings 


Dohnanyi’s Beethoven 


still ringing in our ears, the Bach A minor Organ 
Fugue, transcribed by Liszt, and the F minor So 


nata of Beethoven were colorless and unemotional 
by comparison ; the former was queerly phrased and 
the polyphony did not “flow.” The dullest playing 
of the afternoon was in the D flat variations of the 
Sonata and in the last movement. This was deliv 
ered utterly without fire. The “Etudes 
niques” displayed some excellent wrist 
though the pianist’s left hand generally dominated 
the right. The Chopin group consisted of the I 
sharp minor Nocturne, op. 48, No. 2—a puerile ar- 
rangement of the D flat Valse, in single notes and 
double thirds alternately—and the F minor Fan- 
taisie, op. 49. The Valse was a remarkable 
men of virtuosity, proving that the pianist has not 
been idle during the past three years. Musically it 
The Fantaisie for young 


Sympho- 
technic, 


speci- 


is not 


was pure drivel. 


men of Hofmann’s calibre. It requires, besides in 


tellect, much fantasy, much passion. Josef has 
neither the one nor the other. 
Schubert-Liszt were represented by the “Gretch- 


en am Spinnrade” and the “Erlking.” The lat- 
ter was sawdust, without one gleam of the tragedy 
infused into it by Bloomfield Zeisler at her recital. 
The “Spinning Song” was smoothly executed; so 
was Schubert’s F minor Impromptu. The Wagner 
transcriptions were absolute butcheries of Sieg- 
mund’s “Spring Song” and bits from “Die Meister- 
singer.” They created the painful impression that 
Hofmann had not correctly studied Wagner’s 
phrasing. For encores he gave a Mendelssohn Ca- 
priccio, above mentioned, and his own arrangement 
of the “Blue Danube” Valse. The house was heav- 
ily “papered,” being filled with the usual familiar 
faces. The Brooklyn concert has been postponed, 
the amateur manager having been heard to say that 
the borough across the bridge must be taught a les- 
son for not rushing with more celerity to the box 
office. In a word, there has been no advance sale, 
all efforts to work up a Paderewski “boom” for this 
inoffensive pianist being futile. The latest reports 
from Boston give a total of $26 for an advance sale. 


Handsome Studios Destroyed by ‘Fire. 


ME. ALICE GARRIGUE-MOTT will resume her 

teaching at her new studio, 815 Carnegie Hall. As 

many will recall, Madame Mott and other well-known 

teachers occupied apartments in the Strathmore, which 

was destroyed by the recent fire, and their friends may 
well rejoice over the narrow escape of some of them 

Three minutes longer and Madame Mott, with mem- 


bers of her family, would have been cut off from the places 


leading out of the burning building. The fire started in 
the apartment underneath Madame Mott's studio, and the 
flames burst through the walls of her apartment without 
any warning. Madame Mott's valuable musical library 
was totally destroyed, and also her collection of valuable 
paintings, long in possession of the Garrigue family 
Prof, L. F. Mott lost his fine library and Mme. Esperanza 
Garrigue Montecchi, Madame Mott’s assistant teacher 
lost her library, several rare paintings and the two Stein- 
way grands, owned by Madame Mott and her assistant 
teacher, were completely ruined. Hatless and coatless, 


Madame Mott and the occupants of her apartment were 
obliged to fly from the building, and for a time were shel- 
tered in the Lincoln Hotel, opposite the Strathmore 

Prof. Ettore Montecchi, teacher of Italian at the National 
Conservatory of Music, who resided with Madame Mott's 
family, also lost his library and relics which he brought 
from Rome. 

Miss Adelina 
Howard 


Hibbard- 
had 


Hibbard and Mrs. Hortense 


ther people who 


of the 


were among the music 


studios in the Strathmore, and on account fire were 


compelled to seek another home 


Philadelphia Singers Reject the Prize. 


ITH determination and dignity that are characteris 
Junger Maennerchor of Philadelphia has 
The beautiful prize 


n In- 


tic the 
voted not to accept the Kaiser prize 
is now on exhibition in the museum of the Brookly 
near Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 
remain there until January, 1902, 
transferred to Baltimore, 
of the 


and if not removed 
and 


stitute, 


will when the prize 
exhib 
opening Monu 
1903. It that the 
dispute over awarding the prize could not be healed. The 


musicians of the United States and the people generally 


and there 
the 
is most unfortunate 


pedestal will be 


ited until the 


mental City, 


Saenge rfest in 
June, 


interested in music were greatly impressed with the senti- 
ment which prompted His Majesty Emperor William to 
beautiful trophy to the The 
judges at the Saengerfest held in Brooklyn last summer 
voted the to the Brooklyn Arion the 
Junger Maennerchor of Philadelphia, each society to keep 
the prize for eighteen months. The 
tense indignation, the universal opinion the 
delphians were entitled to the prize 
petent and conscientious writer. 


send over this singers 


prize jointly and 
created in- 
Phila- 


Our reporter, a com- 


decision 
for in 


as a resident of Brooklyn 
naturally wished to have the Brooklyn singers capture the 
after trial singing representative 
clared that in all that was fair and square the prize was 
honestly won by the Junger Maennerchor of Philadel pea. 
and THe Musicar Courter upholds the de 

representative at the Saengerfest, a decision that 


prize, but the our de- 


coincided 
with that of 90 per cent. of the people who heard the prize 
singing. Civic pride is admirable when it does no injus- 
tice toward other men and communities. Feeling that 
they had won the prize by their impeccable singing, the 
Junger Maennerchor have concluded that they cannot di- 
vide the honor with a society that did not sing as well, 
and hence the directors of the Northeastern Saengerbund 
were notified of their final decision. Since then the di- 
rectors have voted to send the prize on to Baltimore 


° John Church Company’s Publications. 


HE following are some of the recent dates showing 


when compositions published by the John Church 
Company were performed: 
The Nightingale Song....... Nevin 


Miss Belle Vikers (December 18). ss sngiliatnline Kan 


PU ininviiaboumetes ter seine teveeuvaytweverewebewenen Damrédsch 
Oley Speaks (November 7).................. ....»Wan Wert, Ohio 
Oley Speaks (November 8)...............+++++.+-++++.Marion, Ohio 
Oley Speaks (December 7)...... Carnegie Music Hall, New York 


EE can dincesecadibeiiarcibenstbesd .-Oley Speaks 

When Gazing in Thine Eyes So Dear..................... Oley Speaks 

ff ee es Pe are ee 
Oley Speaks (November Sse Visaccetscses 


..Oley Speaks 
Van Wert, Ohio 


Oley Speaks (November 8)...................-..++---Marion, Ohio 
Oley Speaks (December 7)...... Carnegie Music Hall, New York 
ig ER EES SEY TER oes eres .C. B. Hawley 
Seen See ES Gh... cccccondusnaaskeeanenees New York 


Mrs. Frank E, Ward has left for Washington to fill sév- 
eral professional engagements. Mrs. Ward is a coloratura 
soprano of rare ability. 


Sibyl Sanderson Poisoned ? 


ABLEGRAMS to the daily papers yesterday con- 
tained a rumor that Sibyl Sanderson, the opera 
singer, had attempted suicide with poison at Budapest. 


Her conditio n is said to be uncertain. Miss Sanderson is 


Antonio Terry Paris two years 


Soon after 


the widow o who died in 


ago, mentee little of his fortune to her her 


husband’s death she returned to the stage and has recent- 
ly been heard in concerts in European capitals. 

Sibyl the daughter of a California judge 
She was educated musically Italian masters and made 
The Hague under the name Ada Palmer 
Five years ago the alleged infatuation for her of the pres- 
during Peters- 


of Continental 


Sanderson is 
by 
her début at of 
a musical season in St 


gossip 


ent Czar of Russia, 


burg, was a theme 


Mme. Pappenheim’s Studio Destroyed by Fire. 


N Tuesday evening, February 26, the handsome apart 


ment house on upper Broadway known as the 
Strathmore caught fire. Madame Pappenheim had just 
finished giving a lesson at 5:30 p. m., when her maid, al 


most in hysterics, brought the news that the apartments 
next door were on fire. Madame Pappenheim ran down 
the rear stairway and all the other tenants escaped in 
safety 

Madame Pappenheim’s studio was regarded as one of 
the handsomest in the city, not alone on account of its 
location, but also because it was fitted up with such ar 
tistic taste It is not the loss of her furniture alone 
which she mourns, because that is covered by insur- 
ance, but the almost utter destruction of the many trinkets 


and mementos of her brilliant career as And to 
make the after the 


into and 


a singer 


matters worse day fire thieves broke 


the made with almost all of 


Madame Pappenheim’s silverware, 


apartments away 


fans, opera glasses and 


ther goods of valu Fortunately her jewels were saved 
by Mr. Ballin, her husband, who also rescued the pet 
birds 

Undismayed by her reverses, Madame Pappenheim, truc 


teaching in her temporary quarters at the 
secured at the 


to her duties, is 


Hotel Lincoln, and new quarters have been 


Rutland, Broadway and Fifty-seventh street, and by the 
time this paper goes to press she will have moved into her 
new apartments 
Delhaze-Wickes-Beyer-Hane Trio. 
HE trio, consisting of Madame Delhaze-Wickes, 
pianist; Mr. Wickes, violinist, and Mr. Beyer 
Hané, violoncellist, have been engaged to play at New- 
ark, Morristown, New Rochelle and Pelham, N. Y. The 
program is as follows 
Prix beethoven 
\ r 1 
Aria Bact 
Danses Hongroises Brahms 
Mr. Wick 
Dans la Nuit Schumann 
Variations Hande 
Mme. Delhaze-Wickes 
ED Cs eccvescuccnncvecdassauseneeee .. Selected 
Mr. Beyer- Hané. 
GaPOOD: cccvcceccocessonccneness Sgambat 
TID. scnsicananntanediainictedéaienndesaunant coun . Liszt 
Mae. Delhaze-Wickes 
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HE Kirpals’ annual Waldorf concert, by stu- 
dents of all ages, is certain to bring forward 
some unusual talent, and again was this the 
case last Saturday evening, when a score or 

more of singers and players appeared. Young Theodore 

Lindorff, pianist, who opened the evening, with those 

veterans, A. Roebelen, violin, and F. Bergner, ‘cello, in 

the Andante, Scherzo and Finale from the D minor Trio 
by Mendelssohn, has pronounced talent, and should give 
his music devoted care, for it is sure to be a source of 
pleasure and possible profit through life. Later he played 

Mason’s “Silver Spring” with fluency and singing tone. 
\nother most promising pupil is the little pianist Bertha 

Schloo, who played the Godard “Spinning Wheel” with 

ease of execution and expression. Miss Ahles, a hand- 





some young girl of talent, did her teacher credit, and 
ndeed it is not fair to set forth the merits of a few, as all 
did so well. Miss Zelia Hicks sings with taste and good 
enunciation, and Miss Anna Brautigam has a good nat- 
ural contralto voice and looked well. Others who partici- 
pated, of the pupils, were Misses Gracie Constable, Ethel 
Story, Dorothea Fischer, Margaret McKnight, Mary Bee- 
tem, Olga Bankier, Lillian Constable, Anna Hallanan, 
Mrs. Edward Brady and Mrs. Kirpal, who sang a German 
Lied with much feeling and style, and whose work as a 
vocal teacher is bearing good fruit, for she is a woman 
of brains and talent. Miss Anna T. Briggs, soprano, and 
Miss May Gillies, pianist, were both prevented from ap- 
pearing. Prof. F. J. Kirpal played the accompaniment 
with sympathy [he list of patronesses included Mrs. 
F. Schneider, Mrs. Theo. Schulz, Mrs. Prescott Hall But- 
ler, Mrs. J. Patterson Duncan, Mrs. G. Howland Leavitt, 
Mrs. J. Lawrence Hicks, Mrs. J. Howard Lever, Mrs. 
F. G. Studt, Mrs. Achille Errani, Miss S. C. Very, Miss 
Ahles, Mrs. Julius May, Mrs. H. Volkening, Mrs. A. 
Tscheppe, Mrs. Richard McCurdy, Mrs. Frank Marsh, 
Mrs. Robert Graniss, Mrs. Foxhall Keene, Mrs. L. Mc- 
Kinstrie, Mrs. John Bogert, Mrs. Charles Wildermann, 


Mrs. S. Gartner and Mrs. Harry Bankier. 
©®A® 


Kate Stella Burr’s annual concert at Grace M. E. 
Church always enlists the assistance of various high class 
artists. This year Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, soprano; 
Miss Bessie Bonsall, alto; Edward Strong, tenor; Percy 
Franz Listemann, ‘cellist, and the 


Hemus, baritone; 
veteran pianist, John Francis Gilder, appeared 

After an organ solo by Miss Burr, Mr. Strong sang 
with intelligence and musical feeling a trio of songs, Miss 
“Under the Rose,” especially well. 
He was followed by 


Burr’s own song, 
Strong is a rising young artist. 
Cellist Listemann, who played a Servais Fantaisie well, 
Miss Bonsall following with the well worn “O Don Fa- 
tale” aria, and in which one wondered whence the vocal 
plenitude, of varying tone quality, however, ranging from 
rich lower tones to thin upper voice. Mrs. Northrop, al- 
ways the refined artist, won a recall after her songs, and 
again quite captivated her audience with Miss Burr’s 
“A Song,” written for and dedicated to her. Miss Burr 
should certainly have her two songs published, for they 
have in them the element of success, being fluent in 
melody, of variety sufficient to retain continued interest, 
and with a brilliant piano part. Mr. Hemus sang Allit- 
sen’s “Since We Parted” with beauty of voice and ex- 
pression; Brownell’s “Four Leaf Clover” with grace, and 
the Shelley “Minstrel Boy.” He was recalled many times. 
Gilder played his own “The Brook” and Gottschalk’s 
Pasquinade” with snap and brilliancy, and spoiled it all 
by adding variations of his own on ‘‘Massa’s in the Cold 
Ground,” which was out of place in such a high class con- 
cert 

Miss Burr played the accompaniments with discretion 
serving to show what a good accom- 


and good taste, 


paniment is, and likewise serving to explain in some de- 


gree the high place occupied by this talented young 
woman in metropolitan musical circles. 

The concert was enjoyable, the audience large, and 
lowers for the fair participants, as well as dollars for the 
beneficiary, in abundance, these several manifestations 
contributing to the general success. 


. ©a 


“Tennyson’s Song” was the subject of an hour’s music 
by two pupils of Francis Stuart, who recently came here 
from California. The musicale was given at the house of 
Mrs. W. Gilman Thompson on East Thirty-first street. 
This was the program: 

Se ED SE CIN. 0 nc cnscducepiddedéenseheboescecse Kellie 
Addington Brooke. 
I Ns Ciin.dé vecwcndaccteksencechsridetsccoscceveaee Hensche! 
Miss Marion Barrington 
Come Into the Garden, Maud................ P 
Mr. Brooke. 
From In Memoriam: A Song Cycle........ 
Miss Barrington. 


.. Massenet 


..Liza Lehmann 


Ring Out, Wild Bells.......... ‘a -Gounod 
Mr. Brooke 
Ce iar so cncces BS Se ee ee . Manns 
Miss Barrington 
Edward Gray.......... . eee sewes Sullivan 


Mr. Brooke. 
Home They Brought Her Warrior, Dead..... 
Miss Barrington. 


Miss Barrington, contralto, sings with refined taste and 
finish, and in the Lehmann group of four songs displayed 
wide range, both of voice and emotional expression. The 
last song on the program is melodious and suited to her 
voice and style. 

Young Brooke’s voice and style are so unique he im 
presses one at once as something unusual; possessing pow- 
ers of expression far beyond the ordinary, along with true 
dramatic impulse, he arouses interest at once, and better 
yet, retains it throughout. He sang the Gounod “Ring 
Out, Wild Bells,” with special effect, and the descriptive 
Sullivan song, “Edward Gray,” made a distinct hit. Both 
Miss Barrington and Mr. Brooke possess that much-to-be- 
desired thing in a singer, perfectly distinct enunciation; 
and when asked where they got it both pointed to their 
teacher, Stuart. , 


Randegger 


OA® 


The complimentary instrumental concert given by pupils 
of Albertus Shelley and Mme. Marie C. Shelley, assisted 
by the Shelley Orchestra, at the Harlem Y. M. C. A., met 
with a most flattering success. The hall was crowded, 
many standing and many unable to get in. The orchestra 
did very well, and was a great attraction in itself. The 
piano duet by Misses Reich and Carroll was well played; 
the solo, “The Prisoner and the Swallow” (is this a drink 
ing song?), by Miss Rebecca Reich, executed with under- 
standing, showing good phrasing. The wonder of the even- 
ing was little six year Lillian Ehrenberg, her technic and 
style being a credit to one twice her age and size. She 
played a solo by Aletter, and sonata by what the program 
said was “Keinicke,” but which evidently stood for “Rein- 
ecke,” the Leipsic pedagogue and composer. 

If the little Lillian continues as she has begun a great 
future is in store for her. Miss Sadie Carroll played a piece 
by Wilson well, but her ill advised encore playing spoiled 
an otherwise good impression; in it the pianist became 
flighty and exaggerated the teaching Madame Shelley gave 
her. Young D. Gootenberg played his violin solo with 
good effect, and the Karganoff Waltz Caprice played by 
his sister showed that she too has much talent. Duncan, 
Fisher, Bauer and Reich played a violin quartet by Dan 
cla well and the violin duo by Spohr was all in all pretty 
well played; if the second violin, J. C. Duncan, had bet- 
ter time, and his double notes better, the duet would have 
been quite faultless. 

©®AaA® 

The sixty-second regular meeting and dinner of the Clef 
Club, at the “Lorraine,” Fifth avenue and Forty-fifth 
street, was ‘Members’ Night,” which means that members 
were the speakers. 

\ good-sized company did full justice to the dinner. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved, 
and President Arthur L. Manchester, of the National 
Music Teachers’ Association, spoke at some length on the 
educational movement of the M. T. N. A. He explained 
that this had been well discussed by the executive com- 


mittee of the association. Mr, Manchester has taken hold 
of it with sense and broadmindedness. The next meeting 
of the M. T. N. A. ecccurs at Put-in-Bay, on Lake Erie, 
the week of July 4 to 8. 

President Louis Arthur Russell, of the New York State 
M. T. A., followed in “Why Every Teacher Should Belong 
to a State Association of Music Teachers,” and made this 
interesting throughout. He took the somewhat idealistic 
ground that no one ought to expect direct personal benefit 
irom such membership. 

T. E. Morgan, the busiest conductor in New York, 
promised to deliver himself of his promised talk on ‘The 
Organization and Drilling of Choral Societies” at the 
next meeting, and President Carl G. Schmidt introduced 
Platon Brounoff, who proceeded to enliven the assembly 
after his own manner. This consisted in the reading of 
several imaginary letters, supposed to have been stolen 
from the dead letter office in Washington, D. C., on his 
recent visit there, writien by living musicians to dead ones. 
On the evening in question he read one from the brothers 
Damrosch to Bach and Liszt, and from Conductor Kal- 
tenborn to Anton Seidl, all of them full of witty personali 
ties, highly spiced throughout, with sidelights on the pet 
weaknesses of all, and as each was read Mr. Brounoff was 
greeted with roars of laughter. They are harmless, ex 
cepting to the reputations of those satirized, who are 
brought into the broad glare of publicity in their weakest 
parts. 

Brounoff has been urged to have these letters published, 
and when they appear they will make a stir 

Several new members of the club were elected, others 
proposed for membership and it is evident that the club is 
this season flourishing 

®©®A® 


Edwin Harvey Lockhart’s musicale and reception last 
week again found the rooms crowded by an ever-chang 
ing throng, both afternoon and evening. The same talent 
assisted as before, Miss and Mr. Blake pleasing all; the 
boy alto, Leigh Pye, singing, and Miss Williams, the alto, 
and Miss Davidson, violinist, also participating, as be 
fore. Miss “Harry” Scheibe played accompaniments with 
intelligence and taste. Lockhart was one out of nearly a 
hundred applicants for the position of solo bass at Holy 
Trinity P. E. Church, of Harlem, and is chosen for the 
position. They have been trying voices there since De 
cember last, and in Lockhart have found the quality and 
style desired 


> A« 


Ihe sixth performance of the seventeenth year, Empire 
Theatre Dramatic School, occurred last Tuesday after 
noon, when “A Fool’s Paradise,” by Sidney Grundy, and 
“Sympathetic Souls,” by Scribe, for the American stage, 
by the same author, Grundy, were given, the latter for the 
first time in America. I was unable to go, but a fair 
friend, who always enjoys these performances, attended, 
and on her program I find such annotations as “cute” 
after Mildren Manners, with special praise for Julia Marie 
Taylor, Liston, Dugan and Grace Whitworth also men 
tioned. There will be an address by Heinrich Conried, of 
the Irving Place Theatre, on “The Theatre,” at Carnegie 
Lyceum, next Monday at 3, and graduation exercises of 
the school in the Empire Theatre, March 21, at 3 

A musical hour was given at the National Arts Club 
last Wednesday evening by Miss Margaret Goetz. alto, 
and Julian Pascal, pianist. This was the program, with 
Pascal’s own annotations: 
Polonaise in A flat.. 


Songs 
’Tis I, Love . Pinsut 
Spanish Love Song Chaminade 
The Erlking Schubert 
Nocturne ..-Paseal 
Etude Rubinstein 
Songs— 
If I Knew Gaynor 
My Brown Boy Is Hiding Away . Korbay 
Hai-luli : cavikecks ..Coquard 
ET Wisc 0 dec cccnsedes ign ccees .. Palliser 
Laugh and the World Laughs With You .... Pascal 
Rhapsodie — rs 


©®AaA® 
Miss Avice Boxall, the harpist, has been busy of late 
with various affairs, in which she played solos.. At the 








WARREN DAVENPORT 


Tone Placing, Voice Building, The Art of Singing. | 


Fundamental voice training, as known and practiced in | 
Italy over one hundred years ago, is the foundation of this 
system for developing and preserving the voice. It em- 
braces a correct beginning and a logical cour:e of progres- | 
sion. Its respiratory and hygienic advantages are inestim- 
able. Its breathing processes are diametrically opposed 


to the fallacy of ‘‘abdominal effort.” The attention of | Sole Management 


professional singers, as wellas that of beginners, is directed 
to the benefits of this method of vocal training. 


Studio: 1494 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


GRACE 


PRESTON 


CONTRALTO. 


Oratorlo, Concerts, Festivals, Recitals. 





LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


‘The Virgil —— 
Correspondence School. 


THE CLAVIER METHOD BY MAIL. 


A new, superior and eminently efficient system for Teachers 
and Players (only). Technic Course (24 lessons). Every 
principle explicitly stated and clearly illustrated. Each lesson taken 
gives the right to send a question letter, the answers to which will 
receive Mr. VIRGIL’s personal attention. 

Certificates to qualified teachers of the CLAVIER METHOD. 

Prospectus, explaining system, terms, conditions, &c., sent un 
eggitention. Address 


SECRETARY, VIRGIL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 
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last Musurgia concert she played the John Thomas 
“Reverie,” and for encore a Welsh melody, 
most effective appearance as soloist. 

Last Friday she played at the St. David’s Society con- 
cert solos and also accompaniments for Evan Williams. 
The Connecticut M. T. A. has engaged her for their fes- 


tival to be held early in May. 


©®A® 


making a 


The daily class pupils, at Mrs. M. Price’s, Seventh 
avenue and 125th street, gave a recital at the conservatory 
last Saturday evening, piano solos, four and eight hand 
pieces making up the program. The participants were 
Misses Emma Southard, Katherine Roan, Emma Bunger 
Grace Foster, Ruth McElroy, Minnie Schneider, Elsie 
Heuel, Myra Corwin, Vie Meakins, Frances Basley, May 
Tweedy and Masters George Donaldson, Arthur Drake and 
Rudolph Taboski. 

The regular monthly junior recital was given Saturday 
morning, March 2, at 10 o’clock. 
Mendelssohn was the subject of lecture and illustrations 
All young people under sixteen years of age were invited 


©®A® 
Miss Harriette Brower, pianist, and J. A. Cristallo, bari 


tone, participated in a musicale at the home of Mrs Wil 
liam Burtis Miles, on East Seventy-sixth street, last week 


®Aa® 
J. Warren Andrews, of the Church of the Divine Pa 


Seventy-sixth street and Central Park West, an- 
Thurs 


ternity, 
nounces a series of four Lenten organ recitals, on 
day afternoons, March 7, 14, 21 and 28, at 4 o'clock, with 
the assistance of several well-known singers, Albertus Shel 
Rietzel, ‘cellist Standard 
played, and the re 


ley, violinist, and Charles W 
works, classical and modern, will be 
cital of March 21 is devoted entirely to the works of Bach 
Mr. Andrews opens a new organ in Astoria soon. Wal 
ter C. Gale, of All Souls’ Church, Madison avenue and 
Sixty-sixth street, will give three organ recitals on Tues 
day afternoons, March 5, 12 and 19, at 3:30 o'clock, play 
ing works of all periods, ranging from Bach t King 
Hall. He dispenses with soloists 


Choir News. 


Abram R. Tyler, formerly organist of the New York 
Avenue M. E. Church, Brooklyn, has been engaged for 
the Church of the Pilgrims. 

Walter J. Hall, formerly of the Brick 
Church, will after May 1 piay the organ at Calvary M. E 
Church, East Orange. 

Dr. Humason, a physician and amateur organist, who 
substituted at Rutgers Presbyterian Church during the 
A. Fowler, succeeds to 


Presbyterian 


illness of the regular organist, F 
that position May 1 

Oley Speaks, bass of the Church of the Divine Pa 
P. E. Church, and not to 


ternity, goes to St. Thomas’ 


Brooklyn, as previously announced 

It is rumored that a Miss Fenno is to be the new so- 
prano of the Madison Avenue Reformed Church 

Likewise that J. Albert Jeffery is not to succeed W. E 
Mulligan at the Forty-eighth Street Collegiate Church 

Edwin Harvey Lockhartis the new bass at Holy Trin 
ity P. E. Church, Harlem F. W. RIESBERG 


Professor Miller’s Big Bass Flute. 


HEN Prof. Dayton C. Miller, of the Case School of 
W Applied Science, plays his new flute he has the 
satisfaction of knowing that he is producing music that 
cannot be duplicated in the United States, and by but few 
persons in the Old World. He has the largest flute in 
America. He was in London last summer and gave an 
order for the instrument to the makers in that city. It 
has but recently reached the city, and it is the cause of 
wonder and admiration to all those who have heard it 
The instrument is what is called a bass flute, and it is 
one of the rarest instruments known. Ordinary flutes are 
common enough, too common perhaps, in the opinion of 
those who live in the same house with young men learn 
ing to play them, but a bass flute is a rarity. In principle 
the bass flute is similar to ordinary flutes, only it is much 
larger. It is so long that a man could not reach the holes 
at the lower end to stop and open them with his fingers, 
as he would were he playing an ordinary instrument. All 
of the holes are covered by keys that open and close them, 
because it would be impossible for a man to play the in- 
strument otherwise. The flute cost $300, and it is of solid 
silver. It is a perfect instrument, and its tone is delightful. 
It resembles the tone of a pipe organ to a certain extent, 
but it has the flute quality that is so highly esteemed by 
musicians. Its lowest note is the tenor G, that is, the first 
G below middle C ona piano. Ordinary flutes are pitched 
The size of the instrument makes the tone 
mellow and pleasing —From the Cleveland 


much higher. 


very full, 


Leader. 


The life and works of 


Verdiana. 


N the sketch of Verdi's life in.the number of THE 
MusicaL Courier of January 30, there was quot- 
ed Verdi’s pathetic letter on the death of his wife 
and their two children, telling how in the midst of 

his anguish he had to sit down and write a comic opera. 

We have received from Italy a portrait of this hapless 


lady, Margherita Barezzi 


- 


9 





MARGHERITA BAREZZ1, 
Verdi's First Wife. 


We add a portrait of his second wife. Giuseppina Srep 


poni, who died 


about a year ago 





GGIUSEPPINA SREPPONI 
Verdi’s Second Wife 
the Kingdom 


hough he often ex 


Verdi was elected to the first Parliament 
of Italy. He sat on the Right, and, 
pressed to his friend Sella his longing to be eloquent, he 
never took part in any discussion. In March, 1864, there 
and the sitting was tumultu- 


alt 





was a very animated debate, 
ous. Verdi, weary at the noise, amused himself by writing 
on a bit of note paper the following notes, to represent 
musically the tumult of the assembly and the words most 
ften repeated. Below is a transcription into more in 
elligible characters: 
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think returning to Genoa As regards my health, al- 
though the medical men tell me that I am not sick, I feel 
that everything tires me; I cannot read, I cannot write, I 
see badly, I feel less, and, more than all, my legs no longer 
serve me; I do not live, I vegetate; what more have I to 
do with this world A ffectionately 
“December 30, 1900 “G. Veropt.’ 
Verdi was born in French territory, that is to say in 
territory which was French in 1813. The certificate of his 
birth, in the registers of Busseto describes the child as 
Francois Verdi, son of Charles Verdi, 
and the docu 


Joseph Fortune 
tavern keeper, and Louise Letros, his wife, 
ment is stamped Départment Francais; as a matter of fact 
Roncole was included in the department of Taro, which 


Napoleon had annexed 
®©®A® 


When Rossini died in 1868, Verdi proposed that some 


native composers should write a Requiem Mass as a 


tribute to the illustrious departed. It was designed to be 
performed at the Church of St. Petronio at Bologna, and 
Verdi drew up the following sketch of the distribution of 
the parts: 

1. Requiem ceternam, G minor 3azzola 
Bazzini 
Pedrotti 


Cagnoni 


2. Dies ire, C minor 

3. Tuba mirum, E flat minor 

4. Quid sum, miser, A flat major 

5. Recordare, F major Ricci 

6. Ingemisco, A major Nino 

Boucheron 
.Coccia 
Gaspari 
Platavia 
Petrella 


7. Confutatis, D major 

8. Lacrymosa, G major or C minor 

9. Domine Jesu, C major 

10. Sanctus, D flat major 

11. Agnus Dei, F major 

12. Lux A®terna, A flat major Mabellini 

13. Libera Me, C minor Verdi 
Verdi had entertained the hope of having the name of 

Mercadante in the list of composers, but for some un 

known reason the veteran maestro took no part in the 

work. Petrella, too, was too busy with other tasks, and 

Lasro Rossi was assigned his part. Verdi never shut 

his eyes to one difficulty, the difference in style of the 

thirteen composers, but he thought that it might be over 

looked in a work designed to demonstrate the veneration 

f Italian composers for their late comrade. But as the 


date for the performance, November 14, 1869, approached 


management of the 
3ologna, refused to allow its artists 


co-operate the project was abandoned 


difficulties increased, and when the 
Comunale Theatre, at 
or conductor to 

Verdi’s part, the Libera, was read by Mazzacato, at 
that period director of the Conservatory of Milan, and 
he urged Verdi to write a whole Requiem. This he did 
in the well-known Requiem on the death of Manzoni, in 


which he retains the Libera intended for Rossini 


Severn Studio Musicale. 
RS. EDMUND SEVERN, the 


teacher, 


piano and voice 
has issued 
cards for a musicale at her studio, 131 West Fifty-sixth 


and pianist of the Severn Trio, 


street, Tuesday afternoon, March 12 


Julius Perotti. 


Last Friday the American agency of the Frankfurter 


Zeitung announced the death of Julius Perotti, the operatic 
tenor. The singer died at Milan on Thursday after an 


Perotti left New York four 


peration for appendicitis 
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Verdi's last letter was written to his friend, Di Amicis. 

“Dear Dr Amicis—Thanking you and making my ex- 
cuses for all the trouble that I am continually causing you, 
I have to inform you that at the beginning of February I 








weeks ago to fill an engagement in Italy. Last year when 
there was a dearth of tenors at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, ahother company 
was called upon several times to save a change of opera 


Perotti, although a member: 
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Pinkham 
in. Court. 





Musical Manager in Trouble. 





N City Court, Special Term, last Friday at 10:30, 
Miss M. L. Pinkham of the Pinkham Musical Bu- 
reau, which succeeded to the old offices of Victor 
Thrane at 33 Union Square, was up on supplemen- 

tary proceedings on a judgment of $515, for money due to 

Victor Harris, who assumed the amount due to the or- 

chestra engaged by Miss Pinkham for the concert she 

gave at Carnegie Hall with Sieveking, the pianist. After 

a few preliminary questions by Benjamin E. Hall, Mr. 

Harris’ attorney, the examination was adjourned until to- 

morrow morning. In answer to one of the questions Miss 

Pinkham stated that there were two other judgments out 

against her. One of these judgments was secured by 

August Gemiinder, the violin maker on East .Twenty-third 

street, for $161.84, about three years ago for accumulated 

rent of a violin. There are also claims against Miss Pink- 
ham on other accounts on which judgments have never 
been asked. 

It is, therefore, surprising that Miss Pinkham should 
have had the temerity to go into business with such claims 
against her and expect credit and business standing and 
financial support and success. It seems that some people 
are under the impression that no such elements are neces- 
sary for successful musical management, but the Hirsch 
berg, Rubens, Young and Pinkham cases do somehow or 
other illustrate that commercial standing and financial 
credit and a certain moral business tone are necessary for 
success even in the line of musical management. 

In the cases of Rubens and Miss Millar, of Chicago, 
there were at least intelligence and a knowledge of the 
subject and a certain atmosphere that assimilated with 
musical life, but with Hirschberg, Young and Miss Pink- 
ham there was no apology for the occupation, as they are 
sadly defective in the very primitive principles of musical 
management, being unacquainted with the situation and 
absolutely unable to discriminate. 





Secretary’s Checks. 


The check with which the orchestral indebtedness was to 
be obliterated was signed by Miss Adelaide Van Brunt, 
Miss Pinkham’s secretary, although the contract before us 
calls her representative. Miss Pinkham sent this $515 Van 
Brunt check to Mr. Harris, with a note stating that she 
was in the habit of paying accounts with the checks of her 
secretary. Miss Van Brunt had an account in the Union 
Square Bank, and Miss Pinkham, expecting large returns 
from the various artists she was managing (amateur musi- 
cal managers always expect such returns), asked Miss Van 
Brunt for checks and told her that she (Miss Pinkham) 
would have the money in time to deposit to meet the 
checks. There is no doubt that Miss Pinkham did expect 
to have the money. Mr. McMillan, a banker on Wall street 
who had already paid $500 into the Pinkham Bureau, had 
conducted himself with such enthusiasm toward its future 
productions that Miss Pinkham felt as if she might depend 
upon further contributions from the elderly angel. But for 
reasons unknown to those who are unacquainted with the 
facts Mr. McMillan kept away, and either remained in his 
own Office on Wall street or at home on Riverside Drive, 
or somewhere else. And the continuous financial perform- 
ance ceased to eventuate. 

This disappointment, together with the refusal of the 
public to give support to the artists in the Pinkham Bureau, 
and the inadequacy of the Bureau to understand how to 
handle a phenomenal singer like de Souza, prevented Miss 
Pinkham from keeping her promises made to Miss Van 
Brunt, and very naturally the checks given by the lady to 
the creditors of Miss Pinkham could not be met. 

Among these was the orchestra check of $515. 

Another check of $500, given to a piano manufacturer 
in return for a loan. 

Another check of $365 given to a downtown advertising 
agency. 





LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, 


The Distinguished Violinist, 
For a Short Eastern Tour, now booking. 


Another check of $500 given to a young but foclish news- 
paper man who runs a musical paper, the name of which 
we cannot remember. 

Miss Van Brunt does not consider herself liable for 
these checks, as they were given to Miss Pinkham to pay 
accounts of the Pinkham Bureau, and not to pay for any 
debts incurred by Miss Van Brunt, and Miss Van Brunt 
seems to have a good case. Miss Pinkham has made no 
effort to protect Miss Van Brunt, but, on the contrary, a 
few days ago disposed to her sister of all the office furni- 
ture “in consideration of one dollar,” although she owes 
nearly $700 for salary to Miss Van Brunt. Other accounts 
are also due by the Pinkham Bureau. 


The De Souza Case. 


The baritone De Souza was brought from Europe by 
the Pinkham Bureau, although it was known that he had 
engagements in Europe for this season that would have 
brought him some 20,000 francs. The contract called for 
the payment of the ocean passage for himself and secretary, 
and $400 a week for the first month, he to sing four times, 
and $50 for each subsequent appearance—no less than four 
a week, the term covering three months. The sum of 
$400 was sent to him, and he and his secretary, Mr. Ben- 
jamin, arrived here. No bookings had been secured, and 
the whole proposition was, as is usual with these ama- 
teur managers, purely speculative. 

His singing here indicated that De Souza could have 
been made a success, but the mismanagement was so 
self evidently stupid that the valuable time was frittered 
away, and De Souza was forgotten. He managed during 
his stay here to get $100 from the Pinkham Bureau, and 
has for weeks past been in great personal distress at his 
lodging house (kept by a sister-in-law of Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink), and on several occasions he and his secre- 
tary have actually had admittance refused. De Souza has 
cabled to Lisbon for funds to return home. 

The notes and telegrams sent to Miss Heink by Gustave 
Thalberg, who had been sent to Europe to engage De 
Souza and Sieveking, and by Miss Pinkham, in which the 
latter at various times promises to pay De Souza’s bill, 
illustrate either an utter indifference to business promises 
or such a pressing condition that the promises were mere- 
ly made to secure time. De Souza has been saved the or- 
deal of extreme distress, simply through the intercession 
of friends made here, but to subject such an artist to such 
inflictions shows an utter lack of the appreciation of per- 
sonal responsibility, and is evidence that Miss Pinkham 
has failed completely in those amenities that are known 
to exist between artist and manager, and which form the 
very basis of a manager’s professional life. De Souza ex- 
pects to return to Europe on March 14, and he will have 
an interesting story to tell, but he must not believe that 
his experience is the rule in this country. The majority— 
the great majority of artists coming here from Europe do 
not fall into the hands of Pinkhams—people who are actu- 
ally devoid of the first law of managerial etiquette, leav- 
ing aside entirely the question of business. 


The Situation. 


The recent failures among managers of concerts, and 
the well-known fact that the high salary system of the 
foreign opera scheme is also to cease pending a complete 
reorganization of the opera plan, and the disastrous ter- 
mination of the English Opera Company, must necessarily 
give serious thought to those interested in the problems 
connected with music in America. 

It should be understood hereafter that people who are 
incompetent and inexperienced and without ample capital 
should not be countenanced when they propose to “open’”’ 
a musical bureau, and as they usually look upon piano 
manufacturers for support it should be made a rule on 
the part of these piano houses not to give any financial aid 
or backing to these experimental schemes. Neither should 
they receive any credit for advertising purposes. The 
Pinkham Bureau was not advertised to any extent because 
it had no credit to any extent, and this limited its possi- 


have covered the musical field with advertisements in 
circulating mediums. 

Moreover, those who engage musical artists should re- 
fuse to do business with agencies that have no caste and 
no position representing professional character. It should 
not be permissible for every Tom, Dick. or Harriet to 
come forward in the field of music and “handle” artists, 


bilities, and its career closed much faster than if it could | 








and on the strength of an insane competition among mu- 
sical people that inclines them to sign any kind of con- 
tract to represent these people seriously and in compe- 
tition with established agencies. The organizations using 
artists should refuse any negotiations with such agencies. 

In the case of Miss Pinkham’s Bureau none of her ar- 
tists were engaged to any extent, and probably for the 
reasons just given; but it is not only the Pinkham Bureau 
but others that may hereafter arise to which this rule 
should be applicable. Neither should artists permit their 
names to be used by these mushroom agencies. In case 
names are advertised by them the artists should publicly 
protest against it instead of tacitly permitting it under the 
impression that some engagement might ensue. 

After the sad experience of the past few years in 
the direction of musical management, closing this season 
with the Pinkham case, it must become apparent that 
artists in Europe contemplating a season in the United 
States will exercise more caution hereafter before signing 
contracts. The mushroom system is also responsible for 
many engagements that should never have been made, 
for the reason that the market has become overstocked 
and more artists were brought here than could possibly 
find remunerative engagements. Those that signed and 
did not come have no reasons for complaint and should. 
in fact, be congratulated, but such cases as De Souza’s 
and others, which we refrain from referring to as it might 
injure the artists, should stand as lessons to guide artists 
in Europe in their future contracts for appearance here. 

We need less managing but better managing and we 
are surely not seeking such a multitude of musical people 
from Europe as came to our shores this season; they 
came and while some have returned to the old country 
sadder (if not wiser) others are stranded here and others 
again have no prospects. 

For the American musician there is very little encour- 
agement under such circumstances, particularly as he can 
secure no recognition at all in the daily press unless he 
pays for it in the shape of advertising, and this he cannot 
do unless he first gets an income. An income he or she 
cannot acquire because there is no opportunity here in 
the face of these numerous foreign importations. The lat- 
ter are fiercely advocated by the daily papers with all kinds 
of sensational methods, and they also fail because there are 
too many, the supply far surpassing the possible demand 
Thus the whole scheme is blocked through the abnormal 
conditions, and the absence of plan and system. However, 
it must now, for the time being at least, adjust itself, for 
this season has been a disastrous one to three-fourths of the 
musical artists before the public. The financial disaster 
is the natural adjuster of such abnormalities; in fact it may 
be the result. 

The mushroom ‘agencies must also cease, as they will 
hereafter have no footing in Europe. This paper itself, 
through the exposés of the past few weeks, puts an end 
to such schemes, for the whole of artistic Europe will be 
acquainted with these facts within the next few weeks 


John Young, Tenor, in Great Demand. 

These are some of his engagements for the following 
weeks: March 6, “Messiah,” at Newark; March 12, “Last 
Judgment,,’ at Stamford; March 14, musicale, Crescent 
Athletic Club, Brooklyn; March 20, musicale, New York; 
March 21 and 22, “Queen Esther,” Harlem 


ONCERT pianist, certificated pupil of Leschetizky, 

with experience in teaching, desires position in col- 

lege. seminary or conservatory in or near New York. Ad- 
dress, “Professor,” care MusicaL COURIER 
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The Musical Publications of all Publishers carried in stock 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


All kinds, in various grades, from cheapest to finest. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
CHARLES H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
J. E. DITSON & CO., . . Philadelphia. 


YULISSE HARRISON, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 


OPERA, CONCERT, ORATORIO.—#3 
Now Touring in England and the Continent. 








Raiph Emerson Burnham presents 


Jose—F HOFMANN 


Carnegie Hall, Monday, March Iith, at 2:30 P. M. 


Schuberth’s, 23 Tinion Sq., and Carnegie Hall 





For seats and boxes: 





BROOKLYN CONCERT POSTPONED. 
THE STEINWAY PIANO. 
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PHILADELPHIA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, t 
4280 Regent Square, March 2, 1901. { 
=4 HE appearance of Harold Bauer with the 
Kneisel Quartet was of much interest, inas- 
much as the pianist was new to us; yet, on 
the other hand, it was tantalizing to hear such 
an artist for the first time when his talent was held in 
check to a certain extent. But from what was heard Mr. 
Bauer established himself in the esteem and appreciation 
of the audience. 
Apart from this concert, the week has been one of abso- 





lute quiet, which made the concert of the Octave Club 
this evening all the more welcome. This club is com- 
posed of thirteen ladies, all of whom are tatented pianists. 
Every year a gold medal is offered by Charles M. Taylor, 
Jr., and hotly contested for by the members. The 1901 
medal was won by Miss Jessie L. Fulweiler. 

The club was assisted in their concert by Miss Florence 
Fulweiler, soprano; Maurits Leefson and Miss Kepple- 
man, who, owing to the sickness of Mr. Hurlbrink, basso, 
kindly replaced the missing numbers with violin soli. 

Possibly the best played number of the program was 
that of Miss Bessie Davis, Concertstiick by Weber. 

Miss Fulweiler’s singing was an unfortunate example 
of a good voice spoilt by bad training. 

On Sunday, February 24, the choir of the Central Con- 
gregational Church, under the direction of Frederic Maxson 
and assisted by Madame Suelka, soprano; Miss Kathryn 
McGuckin, contralto; J. Smith, tenor, and A. C. Kinckley, 
bass, gave the “Stabat Mater,” which the choir sang with 
such success last year. This afternoon Mr. Maxson gave 
an organ recital at his church, under the auspices of the 
American Organ Players’ Club. He was assisted by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bundy Culbert, violinist. 

March 6 is the date of the fifth concert of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. The interest of the program is added to 
by the fact that the Lindner Concerto for violoncello will 
be played by Rudolph Hennig, who has been identified 
with Philadelphia music for many years. Apart from his 
technic, which makes his playing of the highest order, 
he possesses that most desirable musical temperament 
which speaks from the soul of the artist to those of his 
audience. The rest of the program is composed of Gold- 
mark’s “Sakuntala” overture; “Symphonie Pathetique,” 
Tschaikowsky, and “Les Preludes,” Liszt. 

The recital of Josef Hofmann on Saturday afternoon, 
followed by the concert of the Leipsic Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, on the evening of the same day, will close the 


week in music. DomincA LyncH SouDER. 


Victor Harris Conducted, 


ABLEAUX and music were presented before a fash- 
ionable and appreciative audience at the spacious 
Fifth avenue residence of Mrs. Joseph Stickney on the 
evening of February 23, an orchestra of thirty musicians 
contributing to the enjoyment of the hour by their per- 
formance of the ensuing selections, which were attractively 
arranged and ably directed by Victor Harris: 

Overture, “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Mendelssohn; 
“Love Scene” and “Polonaise” from String Suite, op. 11, 
Herbert; Folksong, Svendsen; “Love’s Dream After 
the Ball,” Czibulka; “La derniere Sommeil de la Vierge,” 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


Carnegie Hall, 
NEW YORK, 





ANNOUNCES 


Massenet; “The Mill,” Gillet; “Bourée,” Bach; “Capric- 
cioso,” Handley, and “Hungarian Dance,” Brahms. 

The tableaux consisted of “Colonial Pictures,” “Jap- 
anese Scenes,” “Gainsborough’s Duchess of Devonshire,” 
“Sixteenth Century Picture,” “Old Masters,” “Lady Shef- 
field,” “Germania,” and “The Rose and the Doves.” 

Acceptable soloists of the occasion were Signor Le 
Comte and Mrs. Black. 

This successful event was of a philanthropic nature, be- 
ing in aid of the Samaritan Home. 


Sounds Under Water. 


éé . HIS new device for signaling ships by 
a ringing a bell under water is something I 
Y ought to have patented myself,” said an 

old steamboatman, “and I am provoked 
to think I didn’t have enough sense to do it.” 

“I have been familiar with the principle for years, and 
at one time I went even so far as to construct a crude 
apparatus in which it was successfully employed. The 
way my attention was first directed to the subject was, 
During the summer of 1880 I 


331) 


in itself, very curious. 
spent some time at Cairo, Ill., and one blistering hot July 
afternoon I got a skiff, with a couple of friends, and 
dropped down the river a little distance to take a swim 
We anchored in a shady spot, peeled off our clothes and 
jumped in. The water was pretty deep at that particular 
place, and presently we began diving, trying to touch 
bottom. In one of my attempts, when I was probably 
twelve or fifteen below the surface, I was startled by 
two severe concussions, as if some ponderous bodies had 
collided within a few inches of my head. The thought 
flashed into my mind that I had ruptured my ear drums, 
and I shot back to the surface in a panic. At the same 
instant my two friends bobbed up, both looking scared, 
and it seemed that we had all had the same experience. 
We were greatly puzzled to know what had caused the 
shock, for I can hardly call it a noise, when I happened 
to remember that a party of wreckers had gone up the 
river that morning to dynamite a sunken scow that was a 
menace to passing boats. ‘I'll bet that was the old hooker 
going to pieces!’ I exclaimed; but the place was between 
six and seven miles away, and my companions scouted at 
the idea. When we returned to Cairo we met the wreck- 
ers and I asked the boss of the gang when it was they 
had let off their dynamite. He gave me the time to a 
second, and it coincided, up to half a minute or so, with 
my own memoranda. They had put down two submarine 
cartridges, he said, but they failed to explode simultane- 
ously. One went off a thought ahead of the other, thus 
producing a double concussion, and absolutely clinching 
the evidence as to what we had heard. 

“This incident made a deep impression on my mind,” 
continued the old riverman, “and caused me to do a good 
deal of thinking about the sound conducting properties oi 
water, with a vague notion that the principle might be util- 
ized in some practical manner. Some time afterward, when 
I was steamboating, we were lying at Natchez one night, 
waiting on cargo, when a negro roustabout, who had been 
taking a swim, remarked that a big packet was coming 
down the river. I asked him how he knew, and he said he 
could ‘hear it choo! choo!’ while he was under the water. 
I listened attentively and could hear nothing, but before 
long, sure enough, one of the Anchor Line boats came 
puffing and snorting around the bend. Of course that 
vividly recalled my experience at Cairo, and I questioned 
the roustabout closely. 

“He assured me that he had often heard boats when he 
was diving, and several of the other darkies told the same 
story—in fact, the idea that sound traveled under water 
seemed to be quite general among them, although they 
had taken it as a matter of course and never considered 
it worth mentioning. That started me on a new line of 
thought, and the first time I had an opportunity I rigged 
up an apparatus that excited a good deal of amusement 
and curiosity among the crew. What I wanted to do was 
to devise some means of listening to deep water vibrations 
from the surface, and with that in view I took an empty 
4-gallon oil can and fastened a section of rubber hose to 
the short spout at the top. 

“T made the joint tight with tar and then lashed the can 
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American Tour, 
Beginning February 3. 
Ending May 15. 
Ruropean Tour, October, 1901. 


“ Godowsky has gained the public and will always hold it.’’—Berlia 
Lokal Aa: 


zeiger, January 17, 1901. 


“ Leopold Godowsky is a man of the most astonishing and incredible 
technic.”’"— Musik uw 900. 

“Godowsky dumbfounded the audience with his fabulous technic.” 
—Franokfurter 900. 


wwelt, December 13, 1900. 


Zeitung, December 21, 1 





to the end of a 12-foot scantling. I stuck an ordinary tin 
funnel into the upper opening of the hose and when the 
can was submerged over the side I simply applied my ear 
to the improvised trumpet and listened. I tried the appa- 
ratus the first time a boat came in sight on the river and, 
greatly to my gratification, I could hear the crunching of 
her paddle wheels with the utmost distinctness, although 
the sound was entirely inaudible from the deck. Afterward 
I tried the experiment many times, and usually with success. 
Now and then, for reasons I was never able to understand, 
the device failed to work, but it responded nine times out 
of ten, and on several occasions I located approaching 
boats long before they came into sight. However, the 
thing seemed to be of no actual value, beyond a scientific 
toy, and when the novelty wore off I threw it aside and 
thought no more about it. That, you must bear in mind, 
was fully fifteen years ago, and it is certainly rather exas- 
perating to pick up the paper and see that the same idea 
and almost the same apparatus has recently been devel- 
oped into a deep sea signal that promises to be worth a 
fortune. It’s simply another case of a man’s foresight 
being inferior to his hindsight.”.—New Orleans Times- 
Democrat. 


E, A. Leopold and the Dresden Conservatory. 


HE Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre at 
Dresden holds an enviable position among the mu- 
sical institutions of the world, and this condition exists 
for various reasons. Its volume of business may well 
be judged when no less than 1,277 pupils studied there last 
year. Seventy-two performances and recitals were given 
in the theatre of the conservatory during the season; and 
among its faculty, comprising 118, are some of the ablest 
instructors to be found 

The Dresden Conservatory is under the patronage of 
His Majesty the King of Saxony, while its honorary 
presidents include H. R. H. Prince George, H. R. H. Prince 
Frederick August, H. R. H. Alfred, Duke of Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha, and H. R. H. Landgrave Alexandre Freder- 
ick of Hessen. 

This institution has long been famous for the instruc- 
tion offered in the study of piano and string instruments, 
its instructors being among the foremost members of the 
Royal Symphony Orchestra; and no less attention has 
been given to its departments for the study of voice and 
the opera. 

E. A. Leopold, of New Haven, the well-known singing 
master, who has met with very remarkable success in 
Connecticut, is a graduate of this institution, and is their 
American representative. He is well versed in matters 
musical in Europe, and may be addressed for prospectus 
and any other information pertaining to study abroad. 


Jenny Lind’s Letters. 


SHORT time ago it was announced from Rome that 

a certain well-known firm of publishers there had 
secured several letters written by Mme. Jenny Lind to 
a iady friend, and couched in the most intimate terms, 
speaking with the freedom of private intimacy concerning 
the musical men and women and matters of her time 
To suppose that such letters could be published broadcast, 
and without the consent of the lady (who is now dead), 
or of her husband, Otto Goldschmidt, who survives her, 
would be a strain upon courtesy, and, I hope, upon the 
provisions of Italian law. In this country the publica- 
tion of the letters, so long as their copyright continued, 
certainly could be stopped, although perhaps Mr. Gold- 
schmidt might have no objection to the publication of 
portions of such private documents, if they were edited in 
such a manner as to prevent annoyance to surviving 
musicians or their relatives. Extracts from some of these 
letters are now appearing in the Continental papers. It 
seems that one letter dates from the Old Brompton road 
about half a century ago, when the great prima donna 
expressed herself as extremely pleased with things English 
and with her reception in this country. So, of course, she 
need be, for she speedily became the craze of the operatic 
hour and the lion of society. Mme. Jenny Lind’s ob- 
jection to being dragged before the curtain many times 
after each act of “Norma” reads rather funnily now. 
Modern prime donne would probably complain if the- call 


was omitted. 


“On this side of the water he is surpassed by no living pianist.”— 
Kolnische Zeitung, December 30, 1900. 





“In the Polish-American Godowsky there is a soft touch of delicate 
feeling, an inimitable grace and mastery.” —Kleime Journal 
January 9, 1901. 


Steinway Fiano Used. 
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CHICAGO, March 2, 1901. 


} HE introductory number of this week’s Chicago 
Orchestra concerts was the first performance 
here of the D minor Symphony of Anton 
Bruckner, a work replete with beautiful poet- 
happy melodies, joyous 
rhythms and incomplete musical thoughts. 





ical suggestions 


Following the Bruckner Symphony came Liszt’s A major 
Concerto, a composition but rarely seen upon a program 
It was the occasion of the reappearance of the soloist, 
Leopold Godowsky, who has been absent several months 
in Europe. Mr. Godowsky is such an artist that unless in- 
timately acquainted with the composition given one is not 
aware of the difficulties, so easily does he overcome them. 
This piano virtuoso also has a peculiarly attractive style 
and coloring that are individual and not possible to be 
acquired. 
®A® 

The program for the seventeenth concert, and last Bee- 
thoven Cycle, has for soloists Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wil- 
son, soprano; Mrs. Sue Harrington Furbeck, contralto; 
George Hamlin, tenor; Charles W. Clark, basso; Leopold 
Kramer, violinist, and the Apollo Musical Club. The 
compositions. to be given are: 

Symphony No. 8, F major, op. 93. 
Benedictus, from the Missa Solennis, D major, op. 123. 
Symphony No. 9, D minor, op. 125 

For the concert following the soloist will be Emil Bare. 

©®A® 

The coming Southern tour of the Chicago Orchestra, 
with Theodore Thomas conductor, is an interesting an- 
nouncement to the musical world. The engagement com- 
mences about April 22, including such cities as St. Louis, 
Memphis, Nashville, Birmingham, Anniston, Ala., and 
other points. Charles R. Baker, special representative of 
Hannah & Hamlin, has just returned from the South, after 
having arranged festivals for the great orchestra. The so- 
loists who will accompany the orchestra are Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Clark Wilson, soprano; Sue Harrington Furbeck, 
contralto; Charles W. Clark, baritone, and George Ham- 
lin, tenor. Holmes Cowper has also been engaged to sing 
the tenor parts in the oratorio “Elijah,” which is to be 
given at Birmingham. Such a quartet will be a musical 
treat. 

These festivals are brought about through the enter- 
prise of the business men of the cities named, who have 
given the heavy guaranties necessary to secure such an at- 
traction for their spring musical carnivals, and on all the 
railroads centring in these places special rates will pre- 
vail, and therefore the interest is intense in the Southern 
cities in the coming of the Thomas Orchestra, evidenced 
by the fact that no tour has ever before been arranged 
where this leader has been invited to appear from two to 
four concerts in each city. 


One of the most successful musical entertainments in 
Austin was the second concert given by the Austin Man- 
dolin Orchestra the evening of February 27. 

The following young people compose the orchestra: 
Misses Rice, Cooper, Erskine, Emerson, McGuffin, Jenk- 
ins, Christian, Woodford, Pilgrim, Charles, Towne, Smith, 
Boles and Mrs. C. A. Lebrick. Messrs Boies, Denton, 
Dowling, Ostterling, Gourley, Camp, Wilson, McGuffin, 
Pray, Holt, Basset, Loucks. 

The efficient director, F. Newell, received an ova- 
tion after the concert from friends and relatives of the 
performers. 

©®A® 

In the Evanston First Methodist Church, Thursday 
evening, February 28, Frederic Archer, of Pittsburg, gave 
a recital on the new large organ. This was the second in 
a series of recitals which the musical committee has ar- 
ranged since the installation of the new organ. 

The program contained the following: 


PURO. «50s ccpavisccétdndeteccesbtcnsbbstdubetaccncosebesdan J. Jorgen 
GeO cis c06n0 vcs sp cccectnvceveveseceeseegeetasebeonecisecse E. Gigout 
Chorale te B atime. ccsccccccccscccescocccescescctéseseeses César Franck 
Coadnnete Te PN oo cc cccecgcccsczcececesessesserqses E. H. Lemare 
ERED | ccccsccccidctessqcoccséstenssvcvewscoseucetasese J. Callaert 
Poses Bo Po socicicccoccccsecccossasccessecsctsoceccscceees Claussmann 
Poeme Symphonique, La Rouet d’Omphale..............- Saint-Saéns 
TOES. GE VRPOER << co vcescncsdccedocesoseseseosoucsssaves Schubert 
ee: Tey GOCE Gir SN ac cckcnectnsepevecoesevesces Mendelssohn 
PED ncn dddswectetbadasstcsseteevedanetrédnessshetenpesesuéel Molique 
Comptes, Reels Tel Wies ociscvevessccdecsssestonecs W. V. Wallace 





Many of the modern selections given were composed 
expressly for Mr. Archer. 
©®Aa® 
Miss Marie M. Marsh, Miss Julia Cauldwell and Glenn 
Hall will assist at a musicale to be given at the clubhouse, 
Michigan boulevard and Twentieth street, next Saturday 


afternoon at 3:30 o’clock, by the Calumet Club. 

GAPE cococccccoscosccvcccstonnsecssoceessesotccesasesesosoocooese Pirani 
Memmeeh Cate Gecccec ccccevegsctonsceseaataveces Ssevecesoses Rubinstein 
Miss Marsh. 

Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes (words by Ben Jon- 





GED, oc cecdincscestedbasdecseccequubaceteeseye Old English melody 
Believe Me if All Those Endearing Young Charms (words by 

FROGS TROON si csdstvcctsvtenceiatccescatend Old Irish melody 
LOVE TAG BAGG occa sevvesccdaccecceeccspecsevesses Old English melody 


Mr. Hall. 


Two Preludes Chopin 





Etude in A flat Chopin 

Valse in C sharp minor Chopin 

BeOS a Bethe cncccccoccccsoavcneecccesesévcecenestess Halfdan Kjerulf 

Bon Jour, Suz0M.....ccccccrvoccccccccccsccccccccvcsccccecccccccces Pessard 

BED: caeccccsvecknccasnitsancedintkentiesdinddincapacesdes Rubinstein 
Mr. Hall 






Feuer-Zauber 





Vales Belilant.ccccccccccccccceccccescocscccocccccosccovcecccOReOWens 
Miss Marsh, 

i RG TE cs cnnctidocsecaqoneinnscenaassseaseanssetersilal Lang 

Den Wearla’ Awa’, JeORecccrccccvcccescctececcocdecoccccscvesccess Foote 

Fhp TGR Bi osccccccovccccetecsccccssdvcvcessencccesecd vMiacDowell 
Mr. Hall. 


The recital which the well-known pianist, Otto Pfeffer- 
korn, gave at the Hotel Metropole last week—the program 
was given entire in a previous number of THe MusicaL 
CourIER—so well pleased the cultured audience that all ar- 
rangements have been made for a series of recitals by this 
artist at the Metropole, to be given every consecutive 
Thursday afternoon at 3 o'clock, beginning March 28. 
These will prove events of social as well as musical inter- 
est. The selections made for each program are as follows: 

FIRST RECITAL, MARCH 28. 

An Afternoon With Frederic Chopin. 
Fantaisie, op. 49. 
Nocturne, C minor, op. 48. 
Scherzo, C sharp minor, op. 39. 
Ballade, A flat major, op. 47. 
Two Studies, op. 10, No. 12; op. 25, No. 9. 
Petite Mazurka, op. 2 (S. Sapellnikoff). 
Coquette (Eduard Schuett). 
Chrysalis (Otto Pfefferkorn). 
Polonaise, A flat major, op. 53. 





SECOND RECITAL, APRIL 4. 







eh Ae I I Mec bec cccaciiesccsicetececsccoccesconséebes Grieg 
Kamennoi Ostrow, No. 22......... .. Rubinstein 
eer Tee Rubinstein 
I SF Mack brasdinccscdteteserceseesdesiecesedial Brahms 
RS istetsiuadduseseneccvbubicessetsesaevesesrone Strauss-Schuett 


Spinning Song. Wagner- Liszt 
Se Ee PEE pases cancers dbatbacncctancedssteconcncsetal Tausig 





NE SN... nc acnhodiuantestpasdddeayeekecdserseksesieese Beethoven 
Romanza, op. 28, N Schumann 
SIT I ncdliddeadenanebeduediedebebtarstastnsescbosten MacDowell 
EEL, Und ccnksvshbcnddededasbeenseeheeteaconensnsdasied Schuett 
es SG BOO Bind scnckibedovppasdeencsesesssegsobsceee Rachmaninoff 
Valse Badinage, op. 22 (Music Box)..............seeseseeeeeeee Liadow 
BE. Gs. Miincicoccecsapbsucocbhosntnctsencesecconeccesmena Sgambati 
PD SP et Ss dcncccoccnenscosscenesvensncecsocesegesesties’ Liszt 





FOURTH RECITAL, APRIL 18. 
Wedding March and Sprites’ Dance (from music to Midsum- 


FS Te Ons kt cows daiedvedseseesacues Mendelssohn- Liszt 
I Oe 6 cen tonunadisetbobenadavniens Tschaikowsky 
Feuerzauber (Magic Fire Music from Die Walkure)..Wagner-Brassin 
Sy Sr Ue GE OD, Bonn ccdconscdscntnctesesoccousonses Chopin 
IN Guldinctvvembvedocenescsicewenseseebereseuneasdll Chopin 
PD Bb Gc occscvcccscocvcocssevcccctovesceseveseeens Chopin 
PL, NE. Uisdpccanderethinnccesscceisiousdashdcdaanetcoosoeed Godowsky 

(Dedicated to Mr. Pfefferkorn.) 
CE ras i tnndccacccsccccecdiesksiotsdeseeustah Gounod- Liszt 


FIFTH RECITAL, APRIL as. 
Compositions by Otto Pfefferkorn. 
Prelude and Fugue in D minor. 
(Transcription of organ duo by Merkel.) 

Improvisation, Romantique. 
Album Leaves 

Entreaty. 

Parting. 

Greeting. 

Sesame. 

Solitude. 
Tarantelle (Lisztiana) in B 
Mythological Group— 

Daphne, 

Endymion. 

Undine. 

Song of the Nymphs. 

Iris. 
Chrysalis. 
Flower Group— 

Daffodil. 

Asphodel. 

Eglantine (Gavotte). 

Columbine. 

Mignonette. 
Valse Caprice, in E major. 


A series of recitals was given by Mr. Pfefferkorn before 
the Music Teachers’ Annual Summer Session in London in 
August, 1898. The patronesses were: Mrs. Hugh T. Birch, 
Mrs. F. T. Bliss, Mrs. Arthur Caton, Mrs. L. B. Doud, 
Mrs. Alfred D. Eddy, Mrs. E. W. Gillett, Mrs. F. W. 
Gunsaulus, Mrs. Frank S. Gorton, Mrs. D. S. Lingle, Mrs. 
Robert McIntyre, Mrs. F. G. Logan, Mrs. Eugene S. 
Pike, Mrs. O. B. Taft and Mrs. E. C. Wilson. 

©®Aa® 

Mrs. W. R. Crosby will return from New York on 
March 9 and will repeat her series of Wagner lecture re- 
citals at the residence of Mrs. Potter Palmer, beginning 
Tuesday morning, March 12, with “Rheingold.” The other 
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dates are: March 15, “Walkiire”; March 19, “Siegfried” ; 
March 22, “G6tterdammerung.” 
G9A©® 
Whitney Mockridge gives a song recital at University 
Hall, Fine Arts Building, Thursday evening, March 7. 
The program contains selections from the works of the 
greatest composers, both ancient and modern, in the form 
of ballads and arias from some of the great oratorios. 
©®AaA® 
The Sherwood Club gave its sixth musicale at Lecture 
Hall, Fine Arts Building, Tuesday, March 5. The assist- 
ing artists were Mrs. Florence Magnus, Mrs. Ada Shef- 
field and Wm. H. Sherwood, with the following program: 
Etudes for left hand— 





Evening Song.........c.ccccccccccccccessccscccccesoceses Hollaender 

Hunting Song........c.scsoccccsccsecccseverccccescseoves Hollaender 

Etude Mignone. ........ccccccccccccccccccccceccccvcccssoovevess Schutt 
Miss Myrtle Taber. 

Pemerel BEGG... .cccccocccoqgusccesescccescveseeoccoserceccses Beethoven 
BISAENS TERS0.,. cveccccescsccseccccccces Aveaenedeeteéedseed Beethoven 
Mrs. Adelaide Northrup Hoag 
DI. saguucvosweccesepenendetedssdasconsnaeugeiieeenebesevonnanss Beach 


Mrs. Ada M. Sheffield. 
i IL ... ivccautshdhechiusesaactoersneteesnsnonsontaqtsonnmunene Raft 
March in D, op. 91........+-+000+- 


Essay, Nature in Recent Piano Composition 
Miss Zella Marshall. 






Moonlight Sonata, op. 27, NO. 2........csceereeeeereeeeeees 3eethoven 
Mr. Sherwood. 

Bheeeaber Beng. .ccccccccccecccccccccvccscvcscccsssccvevcsoeessoscoes Kemp 
Apart Evermore.........ccccccccccccccccccccccecccccccscssseseeed Allitsen 
Mrs. Ada M. Sheffield. 

Walls im A Gat, Of. 36. .cccccccccccccccccccvccccsccccesecesoseses Chopin 
Nocturne in C sharp minor, op. 27, No. 1.....s.ceeeeeeeeeeeees Chopin 
Mephisto Waltz, Dance in the Village Tavern.........-.+«+-+++- Liszt 


Mr. Sherwood 
The last recitals of Leopold Godowsky at University 
Hall, Fine Arts Building, in epoch marking programs, 
had the following for the afternoon concert of March 5: 


Prelude and Fugue in E minor, op. 35...-.---+-++++++00+ Mendelssohn 
Twelve Symphonic Studies, op. 15....-+..se+ceeeceseeceeees Schumann 
Sarabande, in C sharp mimor.........-s+0seeeeeeeeeees ..Godowsky 
Corrente, fe TE mimo€.....ccccccsccccscccscccccccccccccccccsess Godowsky 
Moto Perpetuo, G flat, Op. 13....-..--eeeeeececeeeneeecenenes Godowsky 
GRE cccccvccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccnccccsecocccoeseccsocese Liszt 
ee Ge, Deve ccccnccescccsvessccesyesecccocscsssosovceoscsesoses Liszt 
Concert Study in F mimor.........+...++-eeeeeee: coceckent 
Scherzo in E flat mimor, Op. 4......-.+++eeeeeeeeeeeee sccwoseds Brahms 
Ballade, No. 3, im A Alat......ccccccccccccccscccccccsccccescoees Chopin 
Scherzo, in C sharp minor, op. 59.......- oe «++++.-Chopin 


Paraphrases on Chopin Studies... eee .Godowsky 
Op. 10, No. 1, C major (Prelude) 

Op. 10, No. 2, A minor (Irrlichter) 

Op. 10, No. 8, F major. 

Op. 25, No. 2, F minor, Inverted (Valse). 

Op. 25, No. 8, D fiat (in sixths). 

Op. 25, No. 5, E minor, C sharp minor (Mazurka). 

No. 7, C major, G fiat. 

Op. 10, No. 5; op. 25, No. 9, combined (Badinage) 


Op. 10, 


Contrapuntal Paraphrase on Weber’s Invitation to Dance..Godowsky 


Miss Blanche Dingley has assumed the management of 
these concerts. 


OA ® 


The program for the Friday evening concert contains: 
Sonata, op. 81...... ae bekmabed de edapeusensveresebebeneeeen Beethoven 


Davidsbuendier (eighteen pieces), Op. 6.......6..eceeeeeeee Schumann 


Ballade in form of variations on a Norwegian Theme........... Grieg 
Sonata in B minor, op. s5%.. Soceveceeronocsocsosocesse Chopin 
Capriceid ...cccccccccecccecscsseeses Godowsky 








Valse, Idylle..........++.+++- , Godowsky 
Combest Bede, TP Gat. cvcccccsccvccsscsoccoscescccscvesoscsoesesces Liszt 
TOE css esc coteusevesocsivesiesocesevetssedesedscoovese Liszt 


Paraphrases on Chopin Studies............. 
Op. 25, No. 4, A minor (left hand alone). 
Op. 10, No. 11 and op. 25, No. 3, combined. 
Op. 25, No. 4, A minor in F minor (Polonaise). 
Op. 10, No. 9, F minor, in C sharp minor. 
Op. 10, No. 5, G flat (black keys) 
Op. 10, No. 5, in A major (mixed keys). 
Op. 10, No. 5, in A minor (white keys). 
Op. 25, No. 11, A minor (Tarantelle). 


©G®AaA® 
Frederick Warren, baritone, a former resident of Chi- 
cago, has recently returned from Europe, where he has 
spent some time in study, and in Germany studying Ger- 
man Lieder. 


Mr. Warren is a former pupil of Frank T. Baird, of this 
city, and well known in society, and one of the enthus- 
iastic and successful students in athletics of the Gymnastic 
Training School of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the thorough knowledge of which in the way of 
breathing is of no detriment to one who wishes to follow 
teaching and singing as a profession. Mr. Warren upon 
his arrival in New York February 23 was greeted by Mrs. 
W. H. Moore, a former resident of Chicago, who enter- 
tained the following Monday evening with a musicale. 
“The Song that You Sang Long Ago,” “Warum,” “None 
but a Lonely Heart,” by Tschaikowsky; “La Danza” and 
“The Miller’s Daughter,” by Chadwick, and “The Forge 
Song,” by Foote, were among the selections given by 
Mr. Warren. 

©®A® 


Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, director of music at Adelphi 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y., will make his first appearance 
in Chicago, in a lecture-recital, in the Lecture Hall, fourth 
floor, Fine Arts Building, Thursday morning, March 7, 
at 11 o’clock. The recital will be under the auspices of 
the Sherwood Music School. 

Dr. Hanchett has been a pupil of Mr. Sherwood, and 
was his assistant teacher in the past. He was afterward 
offered the position of first assistant to Theodor Kullak, 
in the Kullak Conservatory, Berlin, Germany. Dr. 
Hanchett’s subject at his recital Thursday morning will be 
and it will be illustrated by the first movement of 
57; by the 


“Unity,” 
the Beethoven “Appassionata” Sonata, op 
“Saran” Fantaisie and other works. 
©A® 
A song recital by Sydney Lloyd Wrightson, baritone, 
was given in the Wheaton College Chapel, Thursday, 


February 28. The program was as follows: 


To Anthea, Who May Command Him Anything...........+++. Hatton 
FAME nope coveces oveseen eds bee oeSnneeeeendecesresoseepess .. Bishop 
Gipsy JORM....cccccccccccccccccccccsccccoccsescceveceseessess F. Clay 
Longing . ; Kdaeeeideestiie .Wrightson 
The Bird and the Rose....... sbevebtecendibotsninde tite Horrocks 
Oh, That We Two Were Maying..........-. ..E. Nevin 
A Song of Thanksgiving. ..........sccccccsseccccvccssescesesess Allitsen 
A PWOWER ec cccccccccccecsccccccccccccocccccccscccccosecooeseos 


Only Mine! 
— = — 
Eliland (a cycle of ten songs)........ Von Fielitz 

H. J. Wrightson, pianist and head of the Wheaton Col- 
lege Conservatory, was the capable accompanist. 


Chanson du Toréador (Carmen) 


While the entire program was exceedingly interesting, 
the large audience applauded most enthusiastically the fol- 
lowing numbers: “Jane,” “Longing,” “The Bird and the 
Rose,” “ Oh! That We Two Were Maying” and “Chan- 
son du Toréador.” Mr. Wrightson very sensibly avoided 
giving encores. The “Eliland” cycle of Von Fielitz was 
preceded by a few remarks, in which Mr. Wrightson called 
attention to the similiarity in style of many phrases to 
those of Mozart and Chopin. The ninth cycle, the “Anath- 
ema,” brought out in a fine manner the numerous possi- 
bilities of this baritone in tone production, expression and 
dramatic force, and called to mind forcibly his successful 
rendition, especially the fifth and seventh numbers, of the 
“Fair Jessie” cycle, by Von Fielitz, which he gave at his re- 
cital last November in University Hall, Fine Arts Building. 

The entire program of the Wheaton College recital was 
given in English; this, added to a clear enunciation of 
the words, contributed much to the pleasure of the recital. 


©A® 


The dates for Chicago for the Leipsic Philharmonic Or- 
chestra are April 4, 5 and 6, at the Studebaker Hall, Fine 
Arts Building. The Leipsic Orchestra comprises seventy- 
five musicians and has for conductor Hans Winderstein. 

The Polish pianist, Josef Von Slivinski, will be heard as 
a soloist with the orchestra. The occasion of these con- 
certs will prove of interest to all lovers of music. 


©®A® 


A general favorite with Chicago audiences, Miss Mabelle 
Crawford, in her recent song recital given in Wilton, Ia., 


met with unusual success. The twenty songs which she 


gave included modern and classical selections which, in will give a series of oratorio recitals. 


style and expression, well demonstrated the versatility and 
beautiful quality of tone which this musician possesses. 

One likes well merited appreciation; the success of this 
evening resulted in an engagement as soloist for the fol- 
lowing evening at a private musicale in Muscatine, Ia., 
where Miss Crawford gave ten songs with a most pleasing 
interpretation, and an engagement in the same city the fol- 
lowing week for a church song recital. 


©®A® 


February 21 Mr. Carl Everett Woodruff, of the Chicago 
Auditorium Conservatory, gave an enjoyable piano recital. 

Philip Laffey, the eminent English violinist, from now on 
is a member of the faculty of the Chicago Auditorium 
Conservatory. Mr. Laffey will be remembered as having 
recently come to Chicago under a contract for a number of 
high class drawing room entertainments. 


®A® 


A piano and voice recital of musical interest was that 
of Tuesday evening, March 5, in Kimball Hall, given 
by Cave Thompson, the blind pianist. 

Thompson played among other selections the entire D 
Miss Grace Hubbard, 
The recital was under 
the direction of the American Conservatory. The or- 
chestral parts were played by Miss Carrie Barber. The 


minor Concerto by Rubinstein 


soprano, assisted Mr. Thompson. 


program included: 


Prelude and Fugue, op. 35, in E minor.... .. Mendelssohn 


Pastorale, in E minor.... .. Tausig 

TRRBSOSEBT, GD. Gd, TIO. Bevccccccccvcccsescceses .. Schubert 

Ballade, in B minor..... Jevcentionooveeeusttadins Liszt 
Cave Thompson. 

ee Gee Be GR cocccncncvencoundcsanebanesecncesssdcescsens White 

BNO sxcavsaoshwodeess Needham 

i TR Wie dne-vccceon 0s0cchsnnsssebeesosnnnsaectbncesennt Denza 


Miss Grace Hubbard. 
oe Tschaikowsky 
.. Tschaikowsky 


Romance, 


Chant Sans Paroles, op. 2, No. 3 sowpseneeies 


in F minor... 


Preludes, Nos. 21, 22, 20 Chopin 
Tarantelle, op. 43......+++++- -.-.-Chopin 
ENTE. TL danwesegasds0des0b68$ese8nes beekenueewocemebenene Godard 
The Rosary Jobseeqgbeudecsscbesdnectnpeteneatecsesesnseeesede Nevin 
Cy Cen beeseencedse0cdsns cestbncbicnsdncssecsteteebeuieen Cowen 


Concerto, in D minor, op Rubinstein 
Moderato assai. Andante. Allegro 
Mr. Thompson 
A recital, consisting of works by Beethoven and Schu- 
bert, will be given by the American Conservatory, Sat- 
urday afternoon, March 9, in Kimball Hall. Mme. Ragna 
Linné, Mrs. Florence Hackett, Adolph Weidig, Glenn D 
Gunn and Day Williams will take part. 
®©®A® 
in University Hall, Fine 
3uilding, will be given the ballad concert announced 
The artists of the 
first ballad concert will be Miss Helen Buckley, soprano; 
Miss Eleanora Scheib, pianist, and W. A. Howland, bari- 
tone, 


Thursday, March 4, at 3 p. m., 
Arts 
by the Clayton F. Summy Company 


®a® 


The Amateur Musical Club has engaged Ernst von 
Dohnanyi for a piano recital on the afternoon of March 7 


©Aao® 


A grand testimonial concert was given Carl Bunge by 
the Chicago Turgemeinde, the afternoon of February 24 
The large audience in attendance fully portrayed the high 
estimation with which Mr. Bunge is regarded. 


Gao 


The afternoon of February 26 one of the most enter- 
taining musicales occurred at the residence of Mrs. H. C 
Hackney, 3537 Michigan avenue. 
occasion numbered fifty. 


The guests upon this 


©A® 


Mrs. Ooliata Zimmerman has recently returned from 
Europe. During the month of April Mrs. Zimmerman 
She will be assisted 
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in this work by a specially organized chorus of trained 
voices. Mrs. Zimmerman, with the assistance of the 
chorus, contemplates giving some of the most difficult 
works of the great composers. 


©Aa® 


The LaGrange Choral Society announces its second 
concert, given in the new Town Hall, Tuesday evening, 
March 12, under the direction of Henry Willis Newton. 
The soloists for this occasion will be Mrs. Sue Harring- 
ton Furbeck, contralto, of Chicago, and Henry Willis 
Newton, tenor. 

The object of the society being to encourage the study 
and interpretation of high class music in LaGrange, the 
management is highly gratified in bringing before the La- 
Grange public so talented and popular a singer as Mrs. 
Furbeck, who has appeared repeatedly before such repre- 
sentative bodies as the Thomas Orchestra, the Apollo 
Club and similar organizations of other cities. 

Mr. Newton is extensively and favorably known in 
Chicago musical circles, being vice-president of the Men- 
delssohn Club and director of St. James Church chorus 
choir. His ability. as a director has already been demon- 
strated to the LaGrange public by his masterly handling 
of the chorus in the first concert of the Choral Society, 
given in December. 

Mr. Newton has a fine tenor voice of rare quality. 


O©A® 


Soloists of well-known ability and an attractive pro- 
gram were arranged for the first concert of the Handel 
Musical Society, the new choral society of the South Side. 
The program contained seven works of Handel, including 
the charming pastoral, “Acis and Galatea,” and the largo 
from “Xerxes.” The feature of the evening will be Han- 
del’s exquisite “Acis and Galatea.” The work is not fre- 
quently given. The first part of the program contains: 

Organ solo, Dead March, Saul. 

Mr. Middelschulte. 
Chorus, Hail! Hail! Hail! Judas Maccabeus. 
Soprano aria, Lusinghe Piu Care, Alessandro. 
Miss Buckley. 
Chorus, Largo, Xerxes. 
Women’s voices. 
Bass solo, Honor and Arms, Samson. 
Mr. Clark. 
Chorus, See, the Conquering Hero Comes, Judas Maccabeus. 
Tenor solo, Virtue, My Soul, Jephtha. 
Mr. Knorr. 
Acis and Galatea 
Handel Musical Society and soloists. 
Galatea, Miss Helen Buckley; Acis, Charles A. Knorr; Polyphe- 
mus, Charles W. Clark. 
Organist, Wilhelm Middelschulte. 

The. membership already is a large one, and composed 
mostly of residents of Hyde Park. 

Mr. Knorr, director of this organization, is a thorough 
musician and at one time the representative concert tenor 
of the West. 

The officers are: P. Van Inwegen, president; F. Cur- 
tiss Chittenden, vice-president; Wilbur W. Bassett, sec- 
retary; Walter T. Field, treasurer, and Joseph Gillespie, 
librarian. 

The object is to offer an opportunity for study and 
cultivation of ensemble singing and the works of Handel 
and other great composers of oratorio. 

There is no reason why, with such a capable band of 
coworkers, that in time the Handel Musical Society 
should not be recognized as one of the finest and most 
complete singing bodies of the city. 

The concert was given in the Auditorium of the Con- 
gregational Church. The initial concert was an artistic 

one. 


A Paris Letter. 


PaRIs, February 19, 1901. 


AST week the most important musical event was 

N the production of “Astarté” at the Opéra. This 

Ae splendid lyric drama in four acts and five scenes 

is the work of Mrs. Louis De Grammont and 

Xavier Leroux. The former wrote the poem and the latter 

set it to music. The mythological framework of the new 
opera is as follows: 

After having accomplished the most part of his heroic 
works, Hercules is starting in order to complete them by 
vanquishing both the unchaste Astarté and her priestess 
Omphale, Queen of Lydia. This audacious enterprise 
proves fatal to Hercules, who falls a victim to the magic 
charms of Omphale. The famous burning tunic of Hessus 
is benevolently sent to Hercules by his wife Pejaneira, who 
thinks that this fiery garment will have the power of caus- 
ing her husband to forget his enchantress lover. The hal 
god covers, indeed, his mighty shoulders with the terrible 
talisman, the only effect of which is to cause his death with 
dreadful suffering. 

The principal parts were distributed as follows: Her- 
cules, Mr. Alvarez; Omphale, Mrs. Héglon, and Pejaneira, 
Miss Grandjean. 

From the musical point of view “Astarté” is replete with 
marvelous motives vigorously treated in the Wagner 
style. Those of the first act are particularly appreciated, 
and consist of the splendid martial march announcing 
Hercules’ departure and of the superb arioso of the fare- 
well scene between the hero and Pejaneira. 

Original and powerful is the partition of the ensuing 
acts, in which hautboys, flutes and violins are playing the 
most prominent and delicious part. A great artistic vir- 
tuosity is displayed throughout these daring musical pages, 
among which the most charming are those depicting the 
scene in which Hercules is seduced by Omphale, the ex- 
quisite ballet representing the divertisement of Astarté’s 
priestesses and the final chorus. 

The beauty of most of these passages is happily enhanced 
by a curious and adequate high sounding horn accompani- 
ment. The interpretation of this beautiful composition has 
been almost perfect and has aroused the greatest enthu- 
siasm. 

©®Aa® 

Mr. Bourbon, the promising young baritone, who won 
the first prize at the last Paris Conservatory competi- 
tion, is to sing the part of Richard in “l’Ouragan,” the 
new opera which will be produced at the Opéra Comique 
a short while after the first performance of “La Fille de 
Cabarin,” which must take place to-morrow. 

“L’Ouragan” is a work of great dramatic power in 
three acts, by Emile Zola, with music by Alfred Bruneau. 

©®A® 

Last Sunday for the first time at the Lamoureux con- 
certs were performed before a large and delighted au- 
dience “Léonore,” a symphonic poem by H. Dupare, 
and the Schumann Concerto for violoncello, 

“Léonore” is a delicious composition, which was written 
in 1876 by Mr. Dupare, the oldest of César Franck’s pu- 
pils. This interesting work had not been heard in Paris 
since 1878. . 

Schumann’s Concerto was delightfully played by the 
’cellist Joseph Salmon. 

Camille Chevillard conducted the orchestra, which next 
Sunday will be directed by Félix Weingartner. 

©®AaA® 


A long felt want in Paris is now supplied, thanks to 
the successful efforts of Duteil d’Ozanne, who has just 


created a choral association, with a view to make possible 
the reading of the beautiful Bach and Handel oratorios. 

The new association is composed of 180 choice singers, 
and its first concert will be given on February 26 at the 
Nouveau Theatre, with the artistic Lamoureux Orchestra. 
The program will include the Verdi “Requiem.” 

In May next Mrs. Adelina Patti will be heard in Paris, 
at the Comédie Frangaise, at Mr. Boucher’s farewell bene- 
fit performance. This will be the first appearance of the 
famous singer before the public since her last marriage. 

A. L. 





Bessie Benson. 


ISS BESSIE BENSON’S piano recital at the Virgil 
Piano School on Tuesday evening, February 26, 
was a success. It was very evident that this was the unan- 
imous opinion of the audience, among which were many 
strangers, for the applause was hearty and long continued 
She responded to four encores by playing two of the “Ec- 
cosais” by Chopin; “Forest Elves,” by Schytte, and 
“Whims,” by Schumann. 

Miss Benson plays with ease and grace, interprets the 
various compositions on her program with artistic skill 
and ability. She has temperament. She is a charming 
player and more than that, for she displays a splendid 
breadth of style, and produces magnificent effects in her 
octave and chord playing, whenever such effects are de- 
manded in such compositions as Liszt’s ‘“Tarantelle” or the 
“Meditation,” by Tschaikowsky, on her program for this 
evening. Delicacy, warmth of sentiment in the light 
pieces, and bravura, fervor and breadth and power of tone 
in the broader pieces, characterized her playing through- 
out. The entire program was played from memory, as all 
good Virgil pupils play. There was no flaw in the memo- 
rizing and no self-consciousness displayed; Miss Benson 
was simply absorbed in each piece, and apparently lost 
sight of her audience and surroundings. This of itself 
was an accomplishment which delighted her hearers. 

Miss Benson is a pupil of Mrs. A. M. Virgil, who has 
brought out so many young players in the past ten years 
who have won public attention and recognition. 








Joseph H. Gittings. 


HE Pittsburg Leader of February 24 devotes the best 
part of a page to the work done by Joseph H. Git- 
tings in the development of musical interests in that city. 
He began by managing the concert at which his friend, 
William H. Sherwood, played, and since then he has 
brought nearly every noted pianist who ever played in 
Pittsburg, as well as most of the great players of other 
instruments and singers. 

He took piano lessons from William H. Sherwood, 
and to these lessons he attributes the beginning of the 
deep knowledge of correct piano technic which has caused 
him to continually improve in his playing and has made 
his musical success in Pittsburg a lasting one. 


Three Stuart Pupils Engaged. 


Three singers who have come to New York to continue 
their studies with their teacher, Francis Stuart, who has 
recently taken a studio at Carnegie Hall, are: Miss Mar- 
guerite McKinney, soprano, of Seattle; Miss Marion Bar- 
rington, of Oakland, Cal., contralto, and Addington 
Brooke, of San Francisco, and they have been engaged to 
sing the solo parts of Reinecke’s “Enchanted Swans,” with 
the Glee Club of Teachers College of Columbia University 
on March 8. 
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St. Louts, March 2, 1901. 
HE last concert of the Choral Symphony So- 
ciety, given at the Odéon, on Thursday even- 
ing, February 21, was one of unusual merit 
and interest. It was a symphony program 
that was given, and Leo Stern, the ’cellist, was the solo- 
ist of the occasion. The orchestra was in excellent form, 
as was also the soloist, and one of the best concerts of the 





season was given. The program was as follows: 
Symphony, D minor..........-- bbegetecune Schumann 
Orchestra. 
Thema Rococo con Variatione............ ‘ Tschaikowsky 
Mr. Stern and orchestra. 
Entr’acte and Ballet Music, Rosamunde.......... pale cetedeul Schubert 
Orchestra. 
Soli— 
Melodie Romantique.......... seee : Stern 
Danse des Sylphes..........-.++++00+- Popper 
Mr. Stern. 
Mr. Stern made a decided hit with the large audience 
and his return will be welcomed 
The next concert will be “popular orchestral,” with 


Francis Rogers, baritone, as soloist. 


©A® 


At the Robyn recital last Sunday, Homer Moore, bari- 
tone, was the soloist. He sang the “King’s Prayer” from 
“Lohengrin” and as an encore “The Evening Star,” Tann- 
hauser.” His other songs were the Meyer-Helmund “The 
Gondoliers,” Rubinstein’s “Thou’rt Like Unto a Flower;” 
Lassen’s “Summer Evening” and Pinsuti’s “Bedouin 
Love Song.” As an encore to “The Gondoliers” Mr. 
Moore sang Clayton Johns’ “I Love and the World is 
Mine.” 

From this time on the Sunday recitals will be of a more 
professional character than in the past. The amateur sing- 
ers will be dropped and their places taken by persons 
whose business it is to sing. The change will be very 
beneficial to the box office. 

Mr. Robyn continues to charm his audiences with his 
splendid playing. 

®AaA® 


The Castle Square Opera Company have given a very 
fair production of “Faust” this week. 
Next week Puccini’s “La Bohéme” will be given, with 


an excellent cast. ROcKWELL S. BRANK. 


Buck-Jervis Musicale. . 


HE Brooklyn pianist, Perlee V. Jervis, and Dudley 
Buck, Jr., united in a studio musicale at the latter’s 
Carnegie Hall studio last Saturday afternoon, the rooms 
being crowded by interested listeners. Mr. Jervis played 
well, his big numbers being the Liszt “Love Dream” and 











Polonaise in E, though he also played pieces by Mac 
Dowell and others. 

Mr. Buck again gave great pleasure, singing his first 
brace, the songs by Liddle, with extreme finish and dainti- 
ness. . Parker's “The Lark” he sings with just the right 
touch, making it gavotte-like, thoroughly antique, and the 
last group, songs by Von Fielitz, were full of color and 
sentiment Mr 3uck in these rose to unlooked for 
heights, and sang with a vocal plenitude and resource of 
style highly effective; Mrs. James F. Patrick was at the 
piano 

The next Buck-Babcock Sunday musicale occurs on the 
coming Sunday, March 10, when some noted singers and 
instrumentalists will be heard 








Lablache on English Music. 


XS HE following article was contributed by La- 
= blache, the famous basso and singing master 
of the Queen, to a Parisian paper in 1837, and 





is interesting as giving a foreigner’s view of 
English music of that period: 

The reputation of England, as far as music is concerned, 
is not yet established in Europe. The exalted position 
which Great Britain occupies in a commercial point of 
view, the immense progress which that country has made 
in the useful arts, the ardor with which she advances on 
the road of material improvement, have led to the adop- 
tion of the opinion that there can be little room in Eng- 
lish heads for any thought about the fine arts 

This opinion, which has been gradually disseminated, 
has now acquired all the strength of a confirmed prejudice, 
and it seems to be taken for granted that the only kind 
of harmony understood in England is the shrill scream of 
a Manchester steam engine, or the heavy fall of the ham- 
mers that beat time in the forges of Birmingham 

There is in this preconceived notion an evident exagger- 
ation. God has, more or less, developed the sentiment of 
harmony in every human heart, and could not, therefore, 
have created a whole nation of individuals thus disin- 
herited of one of their senses. The present inferiority of 
England is a geographical question rather than one of 
organization. It has always been observed that islanders 
have been apt to impel other nations to improvement, but 
to be slow in receiving a similar impulse from without. 
Moreover, at the period when the musical revolution broke 
out in Italy, England was busily engaged in the accom- 
plishment of a social revolution; she was organizing her 
political unity, and it is not during such struggles that na- 
tions are found disposed to receive the fruitful seeds of let- 
ters and the arts. 
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With all nations a poetical is inseparable from a musical 
feeling, and if so the past of the three kingdoms is a 
sufficient pledge for the future. The country which in 
recent times has produced a Walter Scott and a Byron 
will have its great composers as it had its great poets, 
The upper classes long since gave the musical impulse, 
and are now as passionately fond of their concerts as of 
their ancient fox chases. The middle classes obey this 
useful impulse, and England, which had so long enjoyed 
the privilege of furnishing excellent pianos to other na- 
tions, now sees her own citizens actively encourage this 
branch of industry. The old family Bible is no longer 
the only article of furniture in an English house; the piano 
now divides with it the honors of domestic patronage, 
and the execution of fashionable music occupies a portion 
of the evening, formerly consecrated to the perusal of 
pious tracts distributed by religious associations 

Three principal points cannot fail to strike any person 
desirous of inquiring into the present state of music in 
England: Firstly, the festivals and public and private con- 
certs; secondly, the orchestras of the theatres and the 
stage singing; thirdly, the method of teaching, public as 
well as private 

The proof of musical progress is found in the state of 
instrumental execution, and this department of the art 
is constituting itself in England more and more every day 
Much may be said of the intelligent efforts made to 
ameliorate the theatrical orchestras and the establishments 
for singing, to which it is my intention to return 

In instrumental music great efforts have been made in a 
few years. Societies have been formed in London for the 
regular performance of concerts, nearly on the same plan 
us the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire. These so 
y difficult in the admission 


cieties, as in Paris, are extreme] 


of professional members. The first of these establishments 
is directed by Moscheles, Cramer and Sir George Smart, 
who do everything in their power to make the ensemble 
complete and the execution perfect. The efforts of these 
able professors are worthily recompensed. Surrounded by 
the most celebrated instrumental performers of England 
their results are of the happiest, and they sufficiently prove 
what effects may be hereafter produced in the cause of mu- 
sic, under the direction and councils of men of real talent 
These concerts, established by an association of English 
artists, are called the concerts of the Philharmonic Society 
The second association for the execution of instrumental 
- music is called the Societa Armonica. It has not yet at- 
tained the perfection of the Philharmonic, but all its efforts 
are to equal it. The names of the distinguished artists who 
have united for the attainment of so noble an end are a 
sufficient pledge for the success of this useful institution 
An establishment of a less modern origin, but quite as 
useful in its objects, excites in London the particular at 
tention of artists and of the friends of the musical art; I 
mean the Ancient Concerts—the only institution of the 
kind in Europe, either as respects the statutes by which it 
is governed or the number of noblemen and artists of 
high reputation who have combined in spreading its fame 
The most probable version of the origin of the Ancient 
Concerts is the following: George III., in early youth, 
became acquainted with Handel, then approaching the 
end of his career. The severe and commanding compo- 
sitions of the great German master struck the young prince 
with admiration He set aside certain evenings for per- 
formances at court, on which occasions Handel’s music 
alone was executed. At times the King even performed 
his part in these private concerts, to which none but per- 
sons of the highest distinction were ever admitted 
Whether from real enthusiasm for the chefs-d’ceuvre of 
the German maestro in some, or court-like flattery in 
others, Handel became the favorite composer of the upper 
classes. They assembled in the apartments of the aris- 
tocracy to hear the performance of an oratorio with more 
eagerness than they would have joined in a ball; “The 
Messiah” and “The Israelites in Egypt’ were the most 
f Handel 


powerful attractions of the time; the music « 
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excited complete fanaticism, or, to speak more forcibly, it 
became the fashion. 

This decided taste for the partitions of Handel, instead 
of growing weaker, spread more and more, so that in a 
short time there was formed in London a society of noble- 
men for the execution of his music and that of the cele- 
brated composers who had preceded him. Hence the es- 
tablishment of the Ancient Concerts. 

Lord Sandwich was the founder of the Ancient Concerts, 
the first performance of which took place about the be- 
ginning of the year 1776. In the managing committee, 
composed of eight members, I find the names of the Earl 
of Sandwich, the Earl of Exeter, Lord Dudley, the Bishop 
of Durham, Lord Paget (the father of the present Marquis 
of Anglesea), &c. The concert was especially consecrated 
to the execution of ancient music and to preserve this orig- 
inal character the statutes formally enact that no music 
shall be executed but that of composers who have been 
dead at least twenty years. This clause has at all times 
been strictly observed. 

This establishment, already so highly favored, received 
further distinctions in 1785. The King and the royal fam- 
ily determined to be present every evening, and the name 
of Ancient Concerts was dropped, the society being au- 
thorized to substitute that of King’s Concerts. The King’s 
private band and the chorus of the chapel were ordered to 
join the musicians of the royal concert and appeared on 
each occasion in the uniform of the royal household. This 
custom continued to prevail until the last illness of George 
the Third. 

The most distinguished artists were at all times called 
on to give their services to the Ancient Concerts. The 
celebrated Rubinelli, in 1787, assisted by Mrs. Billington, 
was warmly applauded in the “Stabat Mater” of Pergolesi, 
wiich he afterward repeated with equal success with 
Madame Storace. The next year Marchesi made a brill- 
iant début in Handel’s aria, “Ah! non voler, ben mio” 
In 1797 the tenor Viganoni sang with Madame Banti 
Handel’s beautiful duo, ‘False imagini,” from “Otho’” an 
opera then in great vogue. 

Thus from year to year all the reputations of Europe 
brought the tribute of their talents to this remarkable in- 
stitution. I will here mention the names of Champness, 
Naldi, Porto, Tamburini, Phillips, Clark, Crivelli, Garcia, 
Donzelli, Rubini; Mesdames Grassini, Catalani, Mainvielle, 
Fodor, Malibran, Grisi, Knyvett and Bishop. All were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm except the unfortunate Roselli, 
who, coming immediately after Rubinelli and Marchesi, 
was found very inferior to them, and, after the first night, 
was not allowed to sing again, a sentence the more severe, 
as the committee had engaged Roselli by acclamation after 
the first general rehearsal. 

The solicitude of the members of the committee to seek 
the most sonorous and the best situated room has occa- 
sioned the Ancient Concerts frequently to change the place 
of their performance. In 1794 they removed from Totten- 
ham street to the King’s Theatre, now Her Majesty’s The- 
atre, and in 1804 they went to the Hanover Square Rooms, 
the most favorable for music, and the best arranged for 
acoustic effect. At the latter place their musical meetings 
still continue to be held. Every year the number increases 
of the wealthy amateurs who encourage this national es- 
tablishment; in 1785 the members amounted only to 400; 
at present there are 1,200 subscribers. 

I have said that there exists no similar institution in 
Europe—a fact much to be regretted for the sake of mu- 
sical instruction; the execution by a full orchestra of the 
chef-d’ceuvre of the great masters is the most useful*and 
the most energetic method of teaching. I have always 
been surprised that France, having derived such great ad- 
vantages from the establishment of the concerts of the 
Conservatoire, should not also have had an Ancient Con- 
cert, destined to revive so many forgotten masterpieces, 
so necessary as these are to the serious instruction of the 
artist. 

Italy is also without an institution of the kind, but for- 
tunately the Popes have not given up the Sistine Chapel 
in which the simple but instructive music of Palestrina, 
Carissimi, Jomelli and Pergolesi continues to be executed. 

Germany would also be without the advantages of such 
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an institution if a learned dilettante had not felt the im- 
portance of reproducing the works of the ancient masters 
so little known at present. Mr. Kiesewetter unites at his 
house in Berlin the most distinguished artists, and there, 
nearly every Friday, a selected circle is admitted to salute 
the genius of those admirable composers who have done 
so much for their art, and to whom we too rarely accord 
a token of our gratitude or recollection. 

There is no doubt that every man may have the parti- 
tions of Handel or Pergolesi, and study them in private; 
but how vast the difference between such a private study 
and a public performance! What delight, what magic 
ecstacy do we not experience from this divine music when 
executed by a numerous orchestra! 

The first time in my life that I ever felt the full effect 
of one of Handel’s chefs-d’ceuvre, or became satisfied how 
beneficial it must be to a young musician, was at the great 
York Festival in 1835, when, in the immense cathedral, 
1,000 musicians, directed by Knyvett, performed the ora- 
torio of “The Messiah.” I became speechless with admira- 
tion and surprise; it was as though I had seen a colossus 
of Michael Angelo advancing upon me! 








Teresa Carreno in Havana. 


HE Havana critics, in their accounts of the ap- 
pearance of Madame Carrefio at the Tacon 
Theatre, are enthusiastic as only Spaniards 
can be in praise of the performance, but ex- 

press regret at the comparative neglect of the audiences. 

The Havana Post of February 16 printed the following: 
The profound impression made by Teresa Carrefio at her first re- 

cital was only intensified Thursday when she appeared at Tacon for 
the second time. The attendance was somewhat larger, and, if pos- 
sible, more enthusiastic than before, but the attraction of two balls, 
one at the Governor’s Palace and the other at the Vedado, was more 
than fickle society could resist. Hard as it is to admit, facts show 
that art has not many worshippers who are willing to sacrifice on 
its altar the most trivial amusement. 

On Sunday afternoon Madame Carrefio will give her last concert, 
probably her farewell concert, for after this experience I doubt 
whether she will care to return to Havana. Here, when a child— 
when the mature artist of to-day was but a bud of promise—she was 
overwhelmed with praise and crowned with laurels; but now that 
she is truly great * * * the public is probably not sufficiently cul- 
tivated to appreciate it. 

The program: Beethoven, but under another aspect. Not the 
Olympic god in his impassable serenity, but the fulminating Jupi- 
ter, who wrote the “Sonata Appassionata,” grandiose, imposing. 

Chopin, the running stream, inexhaustible and perennially young. 
Three numbers Carrefio gave to us in a bouquet—a poetic nocturne, 
a severe etude and a bewitching scherzo, which was perhaps the cul- 
minating point of the recital and surely a revelation. Nothing short 
of genius can thus instill new life into a time-worn work. What a 
lesson to young pianists. Listening to such an interpretation a stu- 
dent will learn more about style than in a six months’ conservatory 
course. 

Leaving the classic and romantic schools she passed to the mod- 
ern, rendering a Tschaikowsky nocturne, and exquisite Henselt 
“Bird Song” (so daintily executed that the pianist was not per- 
mitted to continue until it had been repeated), and then a piece 
by our brilliant countryman, MacDowell. I felt flattered at seeing 
an American composer in such eminent company, and he would 
have felt still more so had he heard Madame Carrefio execute his 
difficult composition. 

The Schubert-Tausig “Marche Militaire’ fairly brought down the 
house, and the artist was recalled again and again. She gave 
Chopin’s delightful Berceuse as an encore, and then, as they still 
clamored for more, she played nothing less than the wonderful 
Paganini-Liszt “Campanella.” The “Campanella,” that tour de force 
for an encore? Oh, generosity! To hear that alone is worth the 
admission price to the whole concert. 

What struck the most forcibly last night in Madame Carrefio’s 
playing was her marvellous insight into the soul of the composer 
she interprets. Although her own magnetic personality is ever pres- 
ent to her listener, she herself completely forgets it, and loses her- 
self, as it were, in the spirit of her author, bringing out his national 
characteristics as shown in his music, his temperament, his school, 
and her artistic conscience is so kéen that she takes no liberties what- 
ever with the text nor the time. I was amazed to see that such 
effects could be accomplished by such legitimate means; but what 
an artist it takes to do it. 

La Lucha (February 15) writes: 

“Without drums or trumpets, without heraldic procla- 
mation, without any booming, alone in the solitude of 
genius, one of the most illustrious representatives of con- 
temporary music appeared at the Tacon; the interpreter 
of Beethoven, Chopin, Mozart, Schubert, Tschaikowsky, 
Liszt and Paganini.” Then calling Madame Carrefio “‘the 
Duse of the piano,” it adds: “Not to be appreciated by the 
multitude is an honor. Music in Cuba is a trade, not an 
art. But Teresa Carrefio is not a pianist, but the pianist. 
The impeccability of her mechanism, the brilliancy of her 
execution, the dignity of her manner, her irreproachable 
elegance make her an ideal figure.” Then the critic sings 
of her enormous eyes, her rosy lips, her hair, her charm: 
“The soul of Beethoven immense as a lake; that of Cho- 
pin, vibrating like a harp; that of Mozart, blue as the sky; 
that of Paganini, fantastic as a carnival scene, seem to 
become the temperament, the flesh, the blood, the muscles, 
the fire and life of this radiant Venezuelan. To have 
heard the Rhapsody of Liszt will be the sweetest recol- 
lection of the sweetest hour of my life.” 

The Diario de la Marino (February 13), also contrasts 
Carrefio’s welcome in 1863 and 1865, when she was a child 
of six and eight, and the poor attendance on this occasion, 
and confesses that it is unable to explain a result so la- 


mentable. Now when the prophecy of Gottschalk is ful- 
filled, that the girl for whom he augured a great future 
now has a glorious name in the world of art, it is strange 
that she does not meet with legitimate ovations. 

The Discussion of February 13, after giving the program 
which is here repeated, writes: “Rubinstein apart, I have 
never heard an artist touch the piano as’ Teresa Carrefio 
does. She unites in an extraordinary degree all that Wag- 
ner requires in a perfect musical organism—technic, emo- 
tion and intelligence. In the Sonata of Beethoven, in the 
Campanella and the Nocturne she filled my soul with in- 
effable emotions. I explain this by remembering that all 
Latin America speaks of her with pride, and Caraccas 
boast of her as its flower. A 

“The public, not very numerous, but attentive, which 
listened to Carrefio making the piano sigh, speak, roar, 
left the hall deeply moved by the emotions which the great 
artist had aroused. With what character and color did she 
not bring before the audience the soul of each composer. 
Poems of harmony rose from the keys of the Steinway, 
then tremendous sonorities full of such force that it seemed 
a marvel that they should be produced by the hands of a 
woman.” 

This was the program: 
es i eB Bikes ibn ceedeseceonvcccenccnvesonecrsoess Beethoven 
es Seen TOO 5 6s cans tdnasiecticosesnessotvel Chopin 
Nocturno, op. 27, No. 2 i 
I ia acne sumeonterntontes set cened ceva 
Polonesa en la bemol, op. 53 





I: WA NE, UU Bhi ad diccccncceeiseenccecssscseneces Schubert 
Somes Gp Fiemee, FEO: Boe cevesveccesicovercccetsncecesss Schubert-Liszt 
Til, SN, dns ceinesteinnabibeseeemivendseennsesss Paganini-Liszt 
SE Gis  Decescccscsvecddencnbeseecceseqeecécnseseseccate Liszt 
Pee Ee cha wédevavsdcnebsdbudasdcens Liszt 


The same paper writes on February 15: “Sonata Ap- 
passionata of Beethoven, the Nocturne (op. 37, No. 2), the 
Etude in A flat and Scherzo (op. 31) of Chopin, the Noc- 
turne of Tschaikowsky, Henselt’s ‘Si oiseau j’etais,’ and 
the Etude of MacDowell, the distinguished American com- 
poser, and the Impromptu (op. 90, No. 3) won for Mad- 
ame Carrefio a large series of enthusiastic applause.” 

“I never knew till to-day what could be done with a 
piano,” said an old press comrade. “I did not know what a 
piano was, what it could it do; and the public seems to 
say the same to judge by the unequaled enthusiasm 
aroused by the tones Carrefio evoked from the Steinway. 
It seemed now a harp, now a flute, now a violin, now a 
full orchestra. It was all that was beautiful, in the most 
delicate pianissimo to the most extreme forte. Superior 
technic, feeling, exquisite, passionate and vigorous, perfect 
mechanism, phenomenal endurance are qualities rarely 
united in a single artist.” 

The Diario .de le Marino, of February 13, noticing the 
second concert, writes that the critic, unable to attend the 
first concert, had now the pleasure of hearing the eminent 
pianist: “I do not exaggerate, after the second concert 
of Madame Carrefio, after that artistic moment in which 
it is not necessary to be a musician by profession, but to 
have artistic feeling to enjoy the harmony that such a 
wonderful hand produced. I left the hall mad with pleasure 
and fascinated by the glory of genius. At the concert I 
met the celebrated pianist Hubert de Blavck, director of 
the Musical Conservatory, who declared that Anton Rubin- 
stein was the only artist with whom Teresa Carrefio ought 
to be compared. This judgment alone suffices one to form 
an idea of the force, vigor and artistic gifts of the dis- 
tinguished pianist. Neither Franz Liszt nor those who 
claim the primacy among pianists can be put on a par with 
Carrefio. In the ‘Marche Militaire’ of Schubert-Tausig 
there were moments in which the vibration of her fingers 
seemed to be produced by a powerful electric force when 
never obscured a single one of the notes that came from 
the grand piano—worthy of the artist—of the firm of Stein- 
way, of New York.” 

“T call that piano playing,” was the remark of the illus- 
trious Cuban composer Ignacio Cervantes. 
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Little Falls, Minn., Grand Opera House, Matinee, Thur., 7 
St. Cloud, Minn, Davidson Opera House, Evening, Thur., 7 
West Superior, Wis.,Grand Opera House, Matinee, Fri., ~ 
Puluth, Mion.. The Lyceum, Evening, ,Fri., 8 
Minneapolis, Minn., The Lyceum, Mat.and Eve.,Sat., 9 
St Paul, Minn., Met. Opera House, Mat. and Eve., Sun., 10 
Austin, Minn., Opera House, Matinee, Mon., 11 
Albert Lea, Minn., Albert Lea Op. House, Evening, Mon., 11 
Marshalltown, Ia., The Odeon, Matinee, Tue., 12 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., Green’s Opera House, Evening, Tue., 12 
Moline, nil, Wagner Opera House, Matinee, Wed., 13 
Davenport, Ia., Burtis Opera House, Evening, Wed., 13 
Freeport, Il, Grand Opera House, Matinee, Thur., 14 
Rockford, IIL., Opera House, | Ae 3 Fhe it - 
vening, ri., 
Chicago, IIl., The Auditorium, { Mat. and Eve., Sat.. 16 


Milwaukee, Wis., Davidson Theatre, Mat. and Eve., Sun., 17 
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A Steinway List. 


ESSRS. STEINWAY & SONS have fur- 
nished the following list of eminent art- 
ists that are at present using the Stein- 
way piano Probably the names of the 
pianists who are on this list will astonish our readers, 
who, although they may have had the most extravagant 
ideas regarding the use of the Steinway piano among 
artists of this standing, could not possibly have grouped 
in their minds and marshalled in their memories so for- 
midable an array, particularly when we consider the high 
character of the names in the list. It averages up enor- 
mously, and in its alphabetical order it is a stupendous 
evidence of the artistic prominence of the Steinway piano 
We find, for example, the names of Busoni, D’Albert, So- 
phie Menter, De Pachmann, Sapellnikoff, and Leonard 
Borwick playing the piano in Europe, besides the others 
who are playing it in Europe and here. 

Well, such is the fate of fame and reputation. The vo- 
calists that are in the list represent those who are here 
now. No doubt a much larger list could be gathered if 
all of them were to be included. The conductors are also 
among the resident conductors in this country. 


Pianists. 


Aus der Ohe, Miss Adele, 
Baermann, Carl, 
Bagby, Albert Morris, 
sarber, W. H., 
3ecker, Gustav L., 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Madame Fannie, 
Bly, Miss Birdice, 
Borwick, Leonard, 
Boskovitz, Frederick, 
sradley, Orton, 
Breitner, Ludwig, 
Brockway, Howard, 
Busoni, Ferrucio, 
Cady, Miss Harriette, 
Carrefio, Madame Teresa, 
Cottlow, Miss Augusta, 
D’ Albert, Eugen, 
Doane-White, Mrs. Suza, 
Dohnanyi, Ernest von, 
Dyas, Miss Cornelia, 
Faelten, Carl, 
Friedheim, Arthur, 
Gales, Weston, 
Gallico, Paolo, 
Gittings, J. H., 
Godowsky, Leopold, 
Hadden-Alexander, Mrs. S., 
Hallock, Miss M. E., 
Heyman, Miss Katherine Ruth, 
Hirschman, Miss Carrie, 
Hofmann, Josef, 
Hopekirk, Madame Helen, 
Huss, Henry Holden, 
Hutcheson, Ernest, 
Inman, Miss Ethel, 
Johnson, Miss Wilhelmina, 
Jonas, Alberto, 
Joseffy, Rafael, 
Klein, Bruno Oscar, 
Lewing, Miss Adele, 
Linn, Miss Catherine, 
Lockwood, Albert, 
MacDowell, Edward A., 
Margulies, Miss Adele, 
Mason, Dr. Wm., 
Menter, Sophie, 
Mills, Miss Lotta, 
Mosher, Miss Florence, 
Pachmann, Vladimir de, 
Paderewski, Ignace J., 
Palmer, Courtland, 
Pascal, J., 
Payne, John K., 
Phipps, Miss Mabel, 
Randolph, Harold, 
Saar, Louis Victor, 
Sanford, Sam S., 
Sapellnikoff, 
Schiller, Mme. M., 
Scholder, Miss Hattie, 
Seeboeck, W. C., 
Shelley, Harry Rowe, 
Sieveking, Martinus, 
Sinzig, Ferdinand, 
Stillwell, Miss Marguerite, 
Terrel, Miss Florence, 
Thallon, Robert, 
Tidden, Paul, 
Torrilhon, Miss M. V., 
Von Inten, Ferdinand, 
Wienzkowska, Mme. M., 





Wetzler, H. H., 
Whiting, Arthur, 
Wolfsohn, Carl. 
Vocalists. 
Bispham, David, 
De Reszké, Jean, 
De Reszké, Edouard, 
Dippel, Andreas, 
Melba, Mme. Nellie, 
Nordica, Mme. Lillian, 
Schumann-Heink, Mme. E., 
Ternina, Mme. M. 


Conductors. 


Damrosch, Frank, 
Damrosch, Walter, 
Ernst, Alfred, 
Gericke, William, 
Herbert, Victor, 
Mancinelli, Luigi, 
Mees, Arthur, 
Thomas, Theodore. 


Virgil Recital. 


A’ the usual weekly recital of the Virgil Clavier Com- 


pany Piano School the following program was pre- 


sented: 

Sonata, op. 31, No. 3.......++++ equnesscousevesveosoveerees Beethoven 
Miss Bertha Hoberg 

PEON Sic cbccdccccocevececccescsesseepele Ueebooer cosas MacDowell 

POOGREIES coccccccsesevcovceses eth dasetesebesdectasasoesotess Schumann 
Miss Bertha Kilian. 

DECREED -ovcccccccsscoscs pesSocdecpeeneccesenpessnettvenes Schubert 


Etude, op. 25, No. 7.. svcccececteseo ce deepen 


Ce a Grieg 


PORREISS. coscccceeccussovecseves . Paderewski 


Remarks. Subject, “Why Do So Many Good Musicians Oppose 
the Clavier Method?” 
A. K. Virgil. 
Preludes, ep. cB, Nos. €, GB, 18) GB. .vccccccccccvecvecsocseccesed Chopin 
John Rebarer. 
Prelude ...... yesuetebeetans .+++++-Bertha Remick 


Romanzen, Nos, 1 and 2 — ‘ Bertha Remick 
Miss Winnifred Willett. 

Rests. FF Sica. sescenandasescbeetednnscenbinecebiceton Chopin 

ES MBER. ccc issecescvcsscgecqupeceanctine ceecedie —— 


BGR. BOURB ccc cewsccescccccss ee sepeeeeues ....Mason 


In the opening number the Beethoven Sonata in E, of 
which Dohnanyi has given us such delightful readings 
this winter, Miss Hoberg did some of the most artistic 
playing heard in the school this year. There was nothing 
of the amateur in her reading of the great work; indeed, it 
was worthy ofan artist. In the first movement she showed 
much intelligence in the application of different touches, 
producing many and varied tonal effects. The staccato 
and accent work in the Scherzo was also remarkable, and 
the Presto was given with splendid brilliancy. It was in- 
deed most satisfactory and refreshing playing. 

Miss Kilian also did very well, especially in her sym- 
pathetic reading of the Schumann Nocturne. Miss Dodd, 
however, owing to indisposition, did not play as well as 
usual. Mr. Hunt made his first appearance, and displayed 
talent. He has a good attack, but needs more technical 
work. Miss Willett’s playing is always satisfactory, her 
numbers this week being three interesting compositions 
by Miss Bertha Remick, of Boston. This young com- 
poser actually possesses much originality, the Romance 
being almost Schumannesque in depth and harmony. 

Mr. Jervis failed to appear, so Miss Brower closed the 
program, doing with Miss Hoberg the best playing of 
the evening. The simple yet tender melody in the Chopin 
Nocturne was sung out with much sweetness, while in the 
Etude—a fiendishly difficult thing, moreover—she executed 
the intricate double passage work with great facility and 
artistic effectiveness. 





Louise B. Voigt Sings in Paterson, N. J. 


Miss Louise B. Voigt has a pleasing soprano voice of great purity 
and true tone value that is at its best in the presentation of songs. 
Miss, Voigt sang at the initial appearance the aria from “Norma,” 
and was very enthusiastically received and presented with a mag 
nificent bouquet of roses and unlimited applause. Later in the even 
ing she sang three little ballads in a most pleasing manner, 
“Robin” (Neidlinger), “Shall I Wed Thee?” (Spicker) and “Morn 
ing Hymn” (Henschel). Miss Voigt’s notes in the upper register 
were almost bell-like in their clarity, and her stage presence added 
much to her execution. In response to applause, Miss Voigt ren 
dered a dainty little child’s song in a most artistic manner.—The 
Morning Call, Paterson, N. J., February 19, 1901 

Miss Louise B. Voigt was the star of the evening, her singing 
being of sweetness and purity. She was very enthusiastically re 
ceived.—The Guardian, Paterson, N. J., February 19, 1901. 

Miss Louise B. Voigt, soprano from New York, sang several very 
sweet ballads, and was very well received.—The Evening News, 
Paterson, N, J., February 19, 1901. 





Concert Record of Works by Some 
of Our Best American 
Composers. 


George W. Chadwick, 


BES Pe iccvacccccccccnsce Miss Caroline S. Dall, Newark, N. J 
Thou Art So Like a Flower...... Carnegie Hall, New Haven, Conn. 
Thou Art So Like a Flower...... Mrs. E, C. Smith, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Miss Jenny Corea, New York 
..James Fitch Thomson, Boston 


R. S. Pigott, Lakewood, N. J. 


Dear Love, When in Thine Arms.... 
Dear Love, When in Thine Arms 
Dear Love, When in Thine Arms.. 


The Danza seconscoseses Mrs. Dorothy Harvey, Buffalo, N. Y 
>. 2. eee Mrs. Dorothy Harvey, Philadelphia, Pa 
The Danza.... oe Sewers Mrs. A. D. McRae, Duluth, Minn 
rhe Danza x Miss Florence Hoffmann, Michigan, Ind. 
The Danza . rhe St. Cecilia Society, St. George, N. Y 


The Danza Miss Aida Chambers, Coshocton, Ohio 


The Danza....... on Mrs. Wellman, Lakewood, N. J. 


Jas. Fitch Thomson, Boston, Mass 
1M ss Marie Nassau, Wilmington, 


1” Del 
Sweetheart, Thy Lips Are | Mrs. Wade R. Brown, Gaffney, S. C. 
Touched With Flame | 5S Homer Eaton, Boston, Mass 


Hallett Gilberté, Boston, Mass 


| Mrs. MacDonald-Sheridan, Colum- 


| bia, S. ¢ 
The Northern Days Jos. A. Farrell, Kansas City, Mo. 
Allah. Song..... . .-++»-Heathe Gregory, New Haven, Conn. 
Allah. Song..... siinot J. C. Wileox, Binghamton, N. Y. 


; Miss Henrietta Zahn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
..Warren K. Howe, Peoria, Lil. 


Allah. Song.. 
Allah. Song.. 


Allah. Song ..Miss B. Barker, Peoria, Il. 
Allah. Song Mme. Anita Rio, Newark, N. J 
Allah. Song ; ....-Mrs. A. D. McRae, Duluth, Minn 
Allah. Song Gwilym Miles, Springfield, Mass. 
Lullaby... eeeveseseeeMiss Mae E, Downing, Oneida, N. Y. 
Iwo Folksongs ; : - Jas. Fitch Thomson, Boston, Mass 
Two Folksongs ...Monday Music Club, Adrian, Mich. 
The Maiden and the Butterfly Conservatory Hall, Marion, Ind 
Bedouin Love Song ...Jas. Fitch Thomson, Boston, Mass 
Bedouin Love Song Weldon Hunt, Boston, Mass. 
The Miller’s Daughter ...--Jos. A. Farrell, Kansas City, Mo 
jefore the Dawn . ....Stephen Townsend, Boston, Mass 


Before the Dawn Miss Jessamine A. Pike, Cleveland, Ohio 

1 Said to the Wind of the , Miss Gertrude May Stein, Brook 
Sout! .? lyn, N. Y 

Oh, Let Night Speak of Me..... Henry W. Newton, Chicago, Il. 

Oh, Let Night Speak of Me... David Bispham, Worcester, Mass 

Oh, Let Night Speak of Me Miss Beatrix Peixotto, Chicago, Il! 

Oh, Let Night Speak of Me.. David Bispham, Stamford, Conn 


Oh, Let Night Speak of Me . Mrs. Wellman, Lakewood, N. J. 
He Loves Me........Mrs. Geo. Carpenter Main, Minneapolis, Minn 
Nocturne ....+e-Mrs Minnie Hance-Owens, Los Angeles, Cal 


Edward A. MacDowell, 


Shadow Dance . Miss Elwood, Syracuse, N. Y 
Shadow Dance...... The Camerata Society, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Shadow Dance........ - Miss Laura B. Baer, Marquette, Mich 
Beethoven Conservatory, St. Louis, Mo. 
Shadow Dance Miss Minnie Rice, Binghamton, N. Y 
adow Dance eeeceeeceeceeees»Miss Nora McCabe, Omaha, Neb. 


Shadow Dance 


‘ Mrs. Inez Parmater, Toledo, Ohio 
Eyes — ...J. C. Wilcox, Binghamton, N. Y. 
ae J. C. Wilcox, Ithaca, N. Y 
Eyes.... Henry Gardner Davis, Buffalo, N. Y 


Thy Beaming 
Thy Beaming 
Thy Beaming 
Thy Beaming 
eyes Ernest Ehlers, Hartford, Conn 
Ey68.00s ..Mrs. Frank R. Biauvelt, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Thy Beaming 


Thy Beaming 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
Thy Beaming Eyes.........Miss Alice L. Kilbourn, Cleveland, Ohio 
lhy Beaming Eyes ...M. Louise Mundell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Thy Beaming Eyes ; ..Max Heinrich, Chicago, III. 
Thy Beaming Eyes... Madame Fridenberg, East Orange, N. J 
Thy Beaming Eyes.....Mrs. Lenore Sherwood-Pyle, Norwalk, Ohio 
Thy Beaming Eyes , .-Max Heinrich, Des Moines, la 
Thy Beaming Eyes.... .++++++-Miss Daisy Ferdon, Nyack, N. Y 
Thy Beaming Eyes gees . ..R. E. Yarndiley, Chicago, Lil 
Thy Beaming Eyes...... ..+++e+-Paul Wiallard, Philadelphia, Pa 
Thy Beaming Eyes _— ..-»-Miss Cora Cross, Hillsdale, Mich 
Thy Beaming Eyes....... ......Conservatory Hall, Marion, Ind. 
[hy Beaming Eyes...........++++- Gwilym Miles, Washington, D. C. 
Thy Beaming Eyes........ sccccccqeocecs aa Belsles, Mewask, BM. J 
Idylle, op. 39, No. 7. ——- Miss Violet Kohn, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Slumber Song.. .+++++»Miss M. Elizabeth Stickney, Newark, N. J 
From Woodland Sketches, op. 51— 
To a Water Lily.......Miss Mabel E, Taylor, Port Jervis, N. Y 
To a Water Lily Fe EP Be Herbert Sisson, Kansas City, Mo 
Be @ Water Bir icccescccccces Miss Grace McKeand, Chicago, III. 
To a Wild Rose....... ee Earle Scott, New York, N. Y 
To a Wild Rose........Mrs. Edwin F. Uhl, Grand Rapids, Mich 


To a Wild Rose Miss Grace McKeand, Chicago, Il 
From Sea Pieces, op. 55 ) 
To the Sea. , >» Saturday Club, Sacramento, Cal. 

Song, A. D. 1620....... od 
ee DE Cipisesectctdecuteees Edna Allys Little, Boston, Mass. 
From Woodland Sketches, op. 51 
To a Wild Rose.......... 
From Uncle Remus ; 
Deserted......... -seekaunn Damrosch Society, Washington, D. C 
Deserted pecbaeese Miss Florence Mulford, Newark, N. J 


Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Francis Walker. 


NE of the pleasant features of the social 


and mu 
sical season has been the return to New York of 
Francis Walker, the baritone, who was a decided favorite 
here a few years since. Those years have broadened and 
mellowed his voice and style, and he comes upon the 
scene with a large and novel repertory. At a recent con- 
cert his songs were so fresh and taking that his program 
number was followed by three encore songs. 
Mr. Walker’s Florentine school is attracting much at- 
tention, and many students are booking with him for the 
session of the coming summer. 
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Gatithier’s Success in Pittsburg. 


AUTHIER, the French tenor, appeared with the 
Pittsburg Orchestra on February 22, and was re- 


from some of the press notices: 


The soloist, Charles Gauthier, tenor, thrilled and electrified his 
audience with tremendously potent and well sustained B flats, and 
surprised them with splendid quality on low D. With telling power, 
and consummate ease and skill, did he use his vibrant and robust 
voice. In “The Flag” the audience insisted on applauding between 
verses. As encores, he gave “Were I Supreme,” by Devries, and 
“Hallelulah of Love,” by Fauré.—Pittsburg Post, February 23. 


Times, February 23. 


Charles Gauthier proved to be a very robust tenor, with a most 





Mr. Gauthier has a tenor voice of robust strength, unwonted range 
and great dramatic power. He gave a recitative and aria from 
Reyer’s “Sigurd,” an opera regarded as the French “Siegfried.” He 
sings with admirable ease and fine effect. He was encored after 
“Sigurd,” and gave Devries’ “Si j’etais Dieu.” In the second part 


February 23. 


he sang Fauré’s “La Charite” and Lamareille’s “The Flag,” and 
dramatic voice, which he used in a surprisingly able fashion. He sang them admirably, gaining another encore.—Pittsburg Dispatch, 
first gave a recitative and aria from Reyer’s “Sigurd,” in which the 
evenness of his tone was delightful. As an encore, he sang “Si 
. . ‘ . + j'etais Dieu,” by Devries. In the second half he made even a 
ceived with great enthusiasm. The following are extracts quenter bit in cougeel conge: Wie tie been caging with the Deench 
Grand Opera company in New Orleans for several years.—Pittsburg 








Matilda Agan Sings. 


The brilliant young contralto of distinguished presence 
sang last Sunday evening at the Montauk Theatre, Brook- 
lyn, preceding a lecture, her solo being the difficult and 
effective “Agnus Dei,” by Bizet, with ’cello obligato. This 
young woman rejoices in a particularly deep-toned con- 
tralto voice, united with imposing appearance, and should 
make a distinguished success as a singer. 








London, England. 





Paris. 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUSIFINGS, Esq. 
Bstablished by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Lan- 
guages taught. a 
Improvisation, Accompanyin Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), oral, Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Secon 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 
Pees from £1 11s. 6d. to £4 148, 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 


Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee. 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 
COURT PIANIST. 

Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts. 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- 
vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the Asthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music. 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


~ 4 
MME. MORIANI, 

Private Academy for Voice Training and School 
for Opera. Complete Training for Voice, Style 
and the Different Répertoires. 

Madame Moriana, in consequence of the great 
number of applications received, has ngqw estab- 
lished herself permanently in London. 

Lessons and Consultations (private and classes). 
For terms and particulars write to 

MADAME MORIANI, 
3 York Place, Portman Square, London, W. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers. 
18 Earv’s Court Square, Lonpon, S. W. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PapEREwskKI. 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
2 Clifton Gds., Maida Hill, London, W. 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersins Method 
French Diction, 
30 New Cavendish Street, W., London. 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
84 New Bond Street, London 


THE CONCORDE CONCERT CONTROL 
and Orchestra, Entertainment and Lecture Bureau. 
The COURT CIRCULAR says: The most 
reliable Bureau in London. 

The Concorde Handbook of Artists (the most 
——= existing list of the best artists) free on 
application. address: 310 Regeat St., London, W. 

Telephone : 4153 GERRARD. Telegraphic address: 
Concordist, London. Telegraphic Code: The 
Concorde Code. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


Residence and Studio: 
330 Alexander Avenue, New York. 


M. PARSON PRICE, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
8 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I confidently state that Mr. Price’s knowledge of the voice, male 
and female, and his styie of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers,’’—Manuel Garcia. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


CONDUCTOR AND TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church. 
Studios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York; “The 
Commonwealth,” East Orange, N. J., Mondays 
and Thursdays. 


GUY DORE LATTA, opera TENOR. 
Voice Culture and Singing, 

Tone production, placing and development a 

specialty, Guarantees toincrease range and make 


any one @ strong. beautiful voice ; s low. 
West 120th Street, New York. 









































SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ter Régisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique. 
tage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 


Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg. 


Monsieur HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcké 
speaks English, German and Saanich. 
Address: 169 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gar- 
dens. All facilities of "bus and tram. 


Mme. ED. COLONNE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
SPECIALTY OF PURE FRENCH SCHOOL 
and FRENCH DICTION, 
43 rue de Berlin, Centre, 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


Special Method for Foreigners. 


Muiiz. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
37 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast 
on stage. 


Mme. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 


Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 


























PARIS. 


Only opportunity now in Paris 
for the Leschetizky Method. 
Address 


E. POTTER FRISSELL, 


Pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and Moszkowski. 
Credit Lyonnais, Boulevard des Italiens. 





Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G, Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons Violin and Accom- 
paniment. 1o rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Conigus, Théatre Lyrique, 
Professor of ““Mime.” 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, Gesture, 
Pantomime, &c. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. © 








MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


Mme. FLORENZA pd’ARONA, 


20 rue Clement Marot, 





Mite. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


BALDELLI, . 


Italian baritone. 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées). 6 rue Euler, Paris. 








Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 


PIANO—PARIS. 
Elementary and Superior Class and Private 
Public Pupils’ Concerts. 
(’Etoile.) 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT, 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, coally and correctly acquired by 
KIMON’ PRACTICAL SYSTEM, 
(3 francs, st free.) 
Private lessons by . Kimon, 
to rue Cambon, Paris. 


Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 


Vocal Professor. 


Classes and Private Lessons. PMcing and Mend- 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 











Tur DETHIER ORGAN SCHOOL. 


Piano and Theory. 
Gaston M. Dernier, Organist of St. Francis 
Xavier's Church, 148 West 1 Street, New York. 


HEATHE GREGORY, 
BARITONE, 
76 Manhattan Avenue, New York City. 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY. 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 














SHANNAH CUMMING 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 


1424 Pacific Street, - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
__ Telephone: 906A Bedford. 


S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


Miss FANNIE HIRSCH, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. Steinway Hall, 
New York. 


PROF. anp MRS. F. J. KIRPAL, 


Piano and Voice Culture. 


Flushing Conservatory, 42 North Prince St. 
New York Studio: 2 West Thirty-third St. 











Wms. RUSSELL 


SQUIRE 


TENOR. 
Oratorio, Concert Musical, Recital, 
200 West 80th 8t., New York, 
Prone: 587 RIVERSIDE. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 


Violoncello and Orchestral Department, 
PAUL MORGAN. 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, 














John Young 


TENOR. 


ORATORIO, . « 
CONCERT, RECITAL. 


271 W. 113th St., New York. 
Phone: 5,570 Cortlandt. 











A. J. GOODRICH, 
Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 

Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 

chestration and Practical Musicianship. 


Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,” “Syn- 
thetic Counterpoint,” “Guide to a Practical Mu- 
sicianship.” 


119 West 43d Street, New York City. 
Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty. 
Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


HOBART SMOCK, 


ROBUST TENOR, 
45 W. 32d St. New York. 


Telephone: 2283 Madison Square. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


ETTA CG. KEIL 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 


3354 Fifth Avenue, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 


VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 














JENNIE FOELL, 
Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio. 
Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
York, or go7 West Susquehanna Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





FREDERICK MAXSON, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss M. A. GROFF, 
Voice Culture. 

Artistic side : Marchesi Method. 
Scientific side : Phonetic System of Prof. Alex. M. 
Bell, Edinburgh University, Scotland. 

Studio : 15 North 13th St., Philadelphia. 








JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR. 
Voice Dorcel, ante thew York 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 
Wrightman Building, ‘ 3 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Professeur de Chant, Voice Pl t, 
Répertoire. Four Langmon, 
ise-en-Scéne. 





MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 





FRENCH SCHOOL 
M. DUMARTHERAY. 
iation, Ac- 





|AMY MURRAY'S 


+ EVENINGS OF 
SCOTTISH SONG.” 
Indorsed by Sir A. C. Mackenzie. 


540 West 150th Street, 
NEW YORK. 











LELIA B. 


HILL, 


ORGANIST, 


861 Liberty Street, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 








From Sounds to Literature, Pr 


cent, Conversation. 4 
(Opera.) 14 rue Taitbout. 





INSTITUTE MOZART. 

Language, Music, Literature; with board and 
residence. Best professors, comfort, quiet, con- 
venience. a 

7 rue du Commandant—Riviere. 
MADAME DAUMER. 





MIS8 AVICE BOXALL. 
SOLO HARPIST. 
Direction Henry Wolfsohn. 
Church, Concert, Musicales, Etc 





te. 
8 East 47th Street, New York. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 
Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Av. Marceau). 37 rue de Chaillot. 








Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, ests. soma 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 118 Instructors, among whom are: 


Draeseke, Fahrmann, Frau Falkenberg, Fuchs, 


Frau Auer-Herbeck, Bachmann, Braunroth, pets, Doon Mann, Fri Orgeni, Paul, Frau Rappoldi- 


Hépner, Janssen, Iffert, Kluge, Fri. von Kotzebue, 


Schreiner, 
wor, Kemasste, Doce. Sea rinde, Wolf, Wilh, Wolters, the foremost members of the Royal Court 


master Ra idi, Griitzmacher, Feigerl, Bauer, Biehring, Fricke, 
Rducation grons vegianing to finish. Full courses or single branches. 
1 and September. Admission granted also at other times. 
ation apply to our American Representative, 


E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Tyson- Wolff, Urbach, Vetter, 
Orchestra, headed by Conce 
Gabler, Wolfermann, etc. 
Principal admission times begin Apri 
For prospectus and other inform: 


Schulz-Beuthen, Fri. Sievert, Fri. Spliet, Starcke, 
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THE MUSICAL COURIEN.— 





























ALDWIN PIANO 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 





GRAN D PRIZE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 





Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Chicago. 











STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO. 


















). 

» EASE Factories : West 43d Street. 

- Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, | 
iIANOS. NEW YORK. 
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s Germany. 

> 

“ CONCERT DIRECTION IRS 

tal. (Agency Founded 1879.) 

‘ 


HERMANN WOLFF. 





. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers 
pply for Catalogue. 
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For full details apply to the Secretary. WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 





_ The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 








2. 
22 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
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Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory and 
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130 EAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, | 
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REFERENCE The Ex f THe Must IER 


CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 
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KARL MAYER, Vier Conservatory Reeds. Prit 
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FOR VIOLIN MAKERS 





MUSIC PUBLISHER, and IMPORTER. 
“THE MET 








Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


ESTABLI 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress, 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories 


BRANCHES TAUUNT 














Miss CLARA BAUR 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohie. 





Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Italy. 














CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 


JOSEPH SMITH, 
5 Via Rondinelli P. P., 


FLORENCE, ITALY. 


MILAN. 
Theatrical Agency Fano. 
‘©. MONDO ARTISTICO."’ 


The most esteemed agency in Italy. 


The journal most widely circulated. 


18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 


Florence, Italy. 





isin THE MUBICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY EVERETT 


PIANOS. «1... PIANOS. 


STEINWAY & SONs are the only manufacturers who make all component Unlimited Guaranty 
~ 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
of the full metal frames), in their own factories 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, FE DETT DANO COMPANY 


MANUPACTURERS, 


























CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, \ 
Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY 














Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City WAREROOMS : 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Founarnes and Lumber Yards at Astoria Long NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avcnac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Eim Stroete 
> CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Ayvcnac. 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City 


“fC TMBALE* 


CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. A. 


THE CELEBRATED Ve ) S ‘ 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 
prAnvs appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 























are receiving more favorable comment to- day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


Character of Tone, Sympathetic and lesponsive Touch, 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Artists. 


Popular and : ‘ 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


SOHMER & CO. Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 


BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK 

















